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Preface 


This book presents a fresh investigation into Arabic versions of the Pentateuch. 
It is no exaggeration to speak of this field as a terra that is in many respects 
almost incognita.! Arabic translations of the Bible were produced over many 
centuries, from a wide range of source languages, and in varying contexts. They 
were used in the liturgy, studied, copied, and transmitted by different com- 
munities—Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian, in their various denominations. 
In addition, some medieval Muslim authors evinced great interest in them. 
Biblical narratives derived from the “People of the Book” (ahl al-kitab) and 
given Arabic garb, resound in the Quran and early Muslim literature, though 
direct quotations are conspicuously absent. On the other hand, the emergence 
of Arabic translations of the Jewish and Christian Bible may be considered 
as a counterpoint to the Arabic Scripture of Islam to some extent. As is the 
case for other ancient versions, it is misleading to speak of the Arabic Bible. 
Any manuscript copy of a collection of biblical books in Arabic is likely to be 
an amalgam, of which each section has a long and separate textual history. 
It is a relatively unknown fact that Arabic versions far outnumber all other 
known translation traditions. Another important characteristic is their great 
mobility. For example, Saadiah’s originally Judaeo-Arabic Tafsir was adopted 
by Samaritan, Syriac-Orthodox, and Coptic communities. A translation of 
East-Syriac provenance, designated Arab°Yy'2 in this study, was borrowed by 
the Syriac-Orthodox Church but also circulated among the Mozarabs of Spain. 
In the course of diffusion from one contemporary cultural context to another, 
texts were often significantly transformed and adapted to the receptor com- 
munity. But changes also occurred in diachronic transmission. Older registers 
of Arabic may not have been understood by later copyists and readers. The 
same is true for the specific translation language, which at times was modeled 
on a strict and uncompromising formal equivalence to the source language 
as a didactic technique and often had rules of its own. These features were 
habitually subject to modifications. Thus plurality and variability constitute 
the dominant trait of this genre. 

Biblical accounts in Arabic assume different shapes. Some were transmit- 
ted and alluded to in an islamicized form in the Quran and other branches of 
Muslim literature. Short passages were collected as proof-texts in polemical 


1 Inthe pregnant phrase of Bengt Knutsson, Studies in the Text and Language of Three Syriac- 
Arabic Versions of the Book of Judicum, with Special Reference to the Middle Arabic Elements: 
Introductions, Linguistic Notes, Texts (Leiden: Brill, 1974): xi. 
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tracts. Portions of biblical books were included in lectionaries or commentar- 
ies. This study, however, is restricted to continuous translations. The textual 
evidence is drawn from a corpus of about 150 manuscripts, containing the 
entire Pentateuch in Arabic or parts thereof. Sections of the Pentateuch found 
in lectionaries were excluded from this study, as were translated passages in 
biblical commentaries. 

The first step was to locate and identify the manuscripts by sifting through 
library catalogues and the secondary literature. Particularly useful was Graf's 
five-volume Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur (Vatican City: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1944-1949). Most of the manuscripts used 
in this study are now found in European collections, including the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford, the British Library in London, and the Bibliothéque nation- 
ale de France in Paris. As for Middle Eastern collections, I was able to include 
the holdings of St. Catherine's monastery at Mount Sinai, the Coptic Museum 
in Cairo, and the Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate (via the microfilms made by 
the Center for the Preservation of Ancient Religious Texts, Brigham Young 
University). 

Most of these codices are limited to the Pentateuch, but some contain only 
part of it or include other books of the Old or New Testament as well. Although 
it was not an uncommon practice to gather related books in a single manu- 
script—such as the Wisdom books or the Prophets—there are few codices of 
the entire Bible in Arabic. They are notably late and seem to have emerged only 
in response to the printed Bibles of Europe. 

After the manuscripts were obtained in reproductions or consulted in situ, 
the next step was to group the different versions. After an initial classification 
according to their Vorlagen, each version was grouped into subcategories. Each 
translation tradition was then allocated a siglum (for a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of each tradition, including its manuscripts, see Appendices, Inventory 
of Manuscripts). For example, Arab$Y" refers to the first version rendered 
from a Syriac Vorlage. The second was consequently called Arab$'2, and so 
forth. Because a given translation may be extant in different recensions, a fur- 
ther differentiation was noted by means of lowercase letters. Arab#¢b1a des- 
ignates Syriac-Orthodox adaptations of Saadiah's Tafsir, whereas ArabHebib 
those of Coptic provenance. Given that quite a few codices merge texts from 
diverse sources, codicological units do not always correspond to textual units. 
This meant that the classification had to be carried out for each book of the 
Pentateuch separately. It was also necessary to pay attention to later replace- 
ment sections, which frequently exhibit a different text type than the older 
parts of a codex. 
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With regard to most traditions, contextualizing evidence is sketchy at best 
or lacking altogether. The manuscripts generally dispense with introductions 
that could reveal the identity of translators or their translational approaches— 
unlike the situation with al-Harith's or Saadiah's version of the Pentateuch, for 
example (for details, see Chapter 3). Such evidence had to be gleaned from 
the manuscripts themselves. The codicological data for each translation tradi- 
tion was collected meticulously (and is presented in Appendices, Inventory of 
Manuscripts). The identity of the copyists, where they worked and why, where 
the manuscripts traveled and when, and who owned them, are valuable indica- 
tions for establishing the emergence and dissemination of the traditions they 
contain. How far variations reflect a particular perception of the text and a 
conscious or unconscious adjustment to the scribe's environment and needs 
(and thus represent an entire community of contemporary readers) has been 
of paramount importance for a study of their transmission. Marginalia, such 
as comments or indications of variant readings, provide insight into how the 
translations were studied and thus provide at least some clues about their Sitz 
im Leben. 

The present work, therefore, can in no sense aspire to be the definitive 
treatment of its topic; but sufficient progress has been made since the exist- 
ing summaries (e.g. by Georg Graf, see below) were written to justify a new 
stocktaking. Most of my research may be characterized as philological ground- 
work. The purpose of this book is to reevaluate the central role played by the 
Arabic Pentateuch among Jews, Christians, and Muslims. It falls into two parts. 
The first part is descriptive in nature. It presents the linguistic background and 
reviews the available manuscript sources and contextualizing evidence. 

Chapter One surveys previous scholarship on Arabic versions of the Bible. 
Several approaches to the field, from medieval to early-modern and eventually 
contemporary research, are outlined. 

Chapter Two deals with the process of arabicization. It summarizes how the 
Christian, Jewish, and Samaritan communities in Iraq, Syria-Palestine, Egypt, 
and North Africa adopted Arabic for most of their written and oral commu- 
nications. Aramaic, Greek, and Coptic, the three main languages in use prior 
to that, were supplanted by Arabic. For most of the communities, the older 
languages became a scholastic medium that had to be learned. The chapter 
provides an approximate indication for the date of emergence of Arabic trans- 
lations of the Bible, which must have followed soon after that linguistic shift 
in order to meet communal needs for elucidation of the text in the vernacular. 

Chapter Three surveys the entire genre of biblical translations into Arabic. 
It opens with the question of the existence of Arabic translations before the 
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rise of Islam or during its early formative centuries. Documentary reports 
by early-medieval Muslim authors, such as the bibliographical accounts in 
al-Mas'udi's Kitab al-tanbih wa-Lishraf or Ibn al-Nadim's Fihrist, are scruti- 
nized. The earliest attested attempts to render parts of the Bible into Arabic 
by Melkite, West- and East-Syriac, Coptic, Mozarabic, Jewish, and finally 
Samaritan communities are presented. The discussion draws on recent pub- 
lications and on a study of the corpus of Pentateuch manuscripts referred to 
above. Biographical evidence about their translators is adduced when availa- 
ble. Each section notes characteristic traits of the various traditions and pro- 
vides some insights as to their Sitz im Leben and transmission history. 

Chapter Four looks into Pentateuch quotations in Muslim literature. 
Phrases, such as “I read/found in the Torah" have been held to be a literary 
topos, and the possibility that a written Arabic translation could have served 
Muslim scholars as Vorlage for their citations had been ruled out by many. The 
chapter revisits this assumption with regard to the works of ‘Ali ibn Rabban, 
Ibn Qutayba, al-Tabari, and Ibn Hazm. Its purpose is twofold: in addition to 
the importance for the study of Muslim reception of the Bible, identifying 
these quotations and comparing them to attested manuscript traditions fur- 
nishes significant evidence about the emergence of Arabic translations of the 
Pentateuch, especially with regard to their date. 

The history of the Arabic Pentateuch in print is the focus of Chapter Five. 
The technical advancement of philologia sacra that followed the introduction 
of movable type soon included Arabic versions of the Bible as well. The inclu- 
sion of these texts in this new discipline produced some of the most splendid 
monuments of this new scholarly discipline. Four distinct projects are included 
in the early period of printing the Arabic Pentateuch: the Constantinople 
Polyglot of Eliezer Soncino (1546); Erpenius’ Pentateuchus Mosis Arabicé (1622); 
the Arabic portions of the Paris Polyglot (1628-45), which were reprinted in the 
London Polyglot (1653-57); and the Biblia Sacra Arabica of the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide (1671-73). The chapter traces the emergence of these editions 
and introduces their initiators and collaborators and the manuscript sources. 
Finally, Chapter Six summarizes the first and descriptive part of the study. 

Part Two is analytical and examines one translation tradition in greater 
depth. Arab°yı was chosen for a linguistic and exegetical study of selected 
chapters of the Pentateuch, because it is the earliest attested Arabic version 
and therefore of great interest for the emergence of the genre. Chapter Seven 
offers a detailed description of manuscripts that contain Arab°y"ı, with a 
brief codicological analysis, notes on orthography and vocalization, and text- 
critical observations to place the manuscripts discussed in the larger context 
of their transmission. The textual affinities of ArabSY"1 are discussed, including 
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remarks on the character of the Syriac manuscript that formed the basis of the 
translation and on the influence of other versions. This is followed by a look at 
the chapter divisions found in this tradition. 

Chapter Eight presents a comprehensive analysis of the translation tech- 
nique of ArabSyrı. It is divided into sections on syntax, vocabulary, particles, 
and style, including comparisons with other translation traditions of both 
Christian-Arabic and Judaeo-Arabic provenances. In particular, the deep stud- 
ies of Judaeo-Arabic translations, notably Meira Polliack's The Karaite Tradition 
of Arabic Bible Translation, served as a valuable model for my own research. 
Chapter Nine summarizes the findings of Part Two. 

There are two appendices. The first consists in a comprehensive inventory 
of manuscripts. It is complementary to the discussion in Chapter Three and 
describes the various manuscripts on which this study is based. I hope that this 
survey of the primary sources, with a detailed codicological description of the 
manuscripts, will contribute to further research in the field. The second gives a 
list of the chapter divisions of Arab®y"2 and Arab°v"3. 

Like all research, this study has its limitations. Given the vast and largely 
unstudied ocean of primary manuscript sources, itis obvious that the mapping 
of traditions, as presented in Chapter Three, must be only a first exploration. 
It is self-evident that the short surveys of each translation tradition capture 
merely preliminary (though well-grounded) conclusions, which require a 
fuller and in-depth analysis. A detailed investigation of each translation tradi- 
tion, similar to what I present in Part Two in regard to Arab¥‘1, as well a com- 
prehensive comparison of the translation techniques of the several versions, 
would have taken a decade of study. I have presented my own observations 
as tendencies and claim no completeness for the inventory of manuscripts. 
Additional manuscripts will most certainly be discovered in the future and 
expand or possibly modify our current knowledge in the field. 

To prevent confusion, manuscripts are identified by their location, institu- 
tion, collection and shelf-mark (e.g. Paris, BnF, MS Ar. 1), rather than according 
to catalogues. Arabic quotations are adduced directly as found in the manu- 
scripts. Similarly, older orthographies of European languages (German, Italian, 
and French) have been retained. For the Arabic, full diacriticals have been 
supplied for the benefit of the reader, even if they are lacking in the source 
text. I have also occasionally vocalized difficult forms for the purpose of clarity. 
Readings are therefore to a certain degree dependent on my conjecture. I tried 
to give the folio number whenever possible. In some manuscripts, however, 
such as Sinai, Ms Ar. 2, which is extensively quoted in Part Two of this study, 
the folio numbers were illegible on the microfilm. My abbreviations are largely 
self-explanatory. To indicate the different calendar systems, I have used CE 
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(Common Era), AM (Era of the Martyrs), and AH (Hijra). GCAL refers to Georg 
Graf's Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur and CMR to Christian- 
Muslim Relations: A Bibliographical History, 5 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2009-2013). 


Abbreviations: 


BAV 
BL 

BML 
BNE 
BNF 
COP 
ÓNB 
RNL 


Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana 
British Library 

Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana 
Biblioteca Nacional de España 
Bibliothéque Nationale de France 
Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek 
National Library of Russia 
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PART 1 


CHAPTER 1 


Previous Scholarship: Concerns and Limitations 


The history of biblical translations in Arabic—their emergence, character- 
istics, and historical-cultural backdrop—remains largely uncharted. Only a 
handful of the many extant manuscripts have been the objects of scholarly 
examination. In contrast to the situation for other languages, there is no com- 
prehensive bibliography of Arabic versions and very few critical editions. Both 
an inventory of the manuscripts and serious studies are a scholarly desidera- 
tum. The Graeco-Arabic translation movement in ‘Abbasid Baghdad, which 
made a large number of Greek scientific and philosophical texts accessible to 
the Arabic-speaking world, has elicited much scholarly interest and continues 
to do so.! We know quite a bit about the individuals involved, their names and 
biographies, their patrons' names, their working environments, and the texts 
they produced. Circumstantial information is available about their method of 
translation. Their translations have been thoroughly compared to the Greek 
originals and the previous Syriac translations they sometimes employed. But 
the polyglot scholars, some of whom also took part in the translation of scien- 
tific and philosophical texts and went on to produce Arabic versions of their 
culturally distinctive Hebrew, Greek, Aramaic, and Coptic biblical and liturgi- 
cal corpora, have remained in the dark. 

Nineteenth- and twentieth-century biblical scholarship, in particular, was 
unfavorably disposed to the study of biblical versions in Arabic. De Lagarde 
wrote that "there are more Arabic translations of the Gospels than theologians 
pressed with more urgent priorities can care about. Their value is compara- 
tively limited.” In the same vein, Nestle, in the Realencyklopddie für protes- 
tantische Theologie und Kirche, conjectured that Arabic versions “are not worth 
much for biblical criticism and exegesis, because, with only minor exceptions, 


1 A comprehensive bibliography on the Graeco-Arabic translation movement is beyond the 
scope of the present work. Readers are referred to Dimitri Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic 
Culture: The Graeco-Arabic Translation Movement in Baghdad and Early 'Abbasid Society 
(2nd-4th/8th-10th Centuries) (London: Routledge, 1998). 

2 "Arabische übersetzungen der evangelien giebt es mehr, als der mit drángenden arbeiten 
überhäuften theologie lieb sein kann, ihr werth ist verhältnissmässig gering [sic!]” (de 
Lagarde, Die vier Evangelien Arabisch [Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus, 1864]: iii). 
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they are secondary translations.”® Margoliouth called them “of the slightest 
possible importance." Tregelles added: “The Arabic versions existing in MS. 
exhibit very various forms: it appears as if alterations had been made in the 
different countries in which they had been used; hence it appears an endless 
task to discriminate amongst them precisely.” Writing in 1957, Roberts had no 
doubt that biblical translations in Arabic are “at most of secondary value for 
the study of the biblical text.” 

These negative verdicts are all the more surprising when we consider that 
the study of these versions was widespread both in the Middle Ages and in 
early modern times. The Tafsir of Saadiah Gaon (882—942 CE), for example, 
the standard version of Arabophone Rabbanite communities for much of the 
Middle Ages, was subjected to close scrutiny and occasional severe criticism 
by its readers. In his Kitab istidrak al-sahw al-mawjud ft kutub ra’s al-mathiba 
al-Fayyumt (“The Book of correcting the inattentiveness found in the books 
of al-Fayyümi, the head of the yeshiva”), Mubashshir ha-Levi deals with some 
of Saadiah's lexical choices.’ Placing the Tafsir within the larger intellectual 
context of his time, Mubashshir notes that Saadiah's decision to render the 
biblical verb raah "see" as ‘alima “know, in the first chapter of Genesis, must 
be meant as a direct refutation of the Khurasani heretic Hayoy al-Balkhi (more 
widely known as Hiwi).® 


3 'Für die Biblische Kritik und Exegese haben sie nur wenig Wert, da sie mit wenigen 
Ausnahmen  Tochterübersetzungen sind” (Eberhard Nestle, “Bibelübersetzungen, 
arabische,” in Realencyklopddie für Protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 3rd ed. [Leipzig: 
J.C. Hinrichs'schen Buchhandlung, 1897], 3: 90-95). 

4 As quoted in Sidney Jellicoe, The Septuagint and Modern Study (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1968): 267. 

5 S.P. Tregelles, “Arabic Versions,’ in A Dictionary of the Bible Comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Natural History, 2nd ed. (London: John Murray, 1893), 3: 1614-1616. 

6 *...bestenfalls nur von zweitrangigem Wert für die Untersuchung des Bibeltextes” (Bleddyn 
J. Roberts, in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart: Handwörterbuch für Theologie und 
Religionswissenschaft, 3rd ed. | Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1957] 1: cols. 1200-1201). 

7 Mubashshir ben Nisi ha-Levi, Kitab Istidrak al-Sahw al-Mawjüd fi Kutub Ra’s al-Mathiba 
al-Fayyümi: Hasagot ‘al Rav Sa'adyah Gaon (A critique against the writings of R. Saadya Gaon), 
ed. and trans. Moshe Zucker (New York: n.p., 1955). 

8 Ibid, 21 (trans, 73). On Hayöy, see Moshe Gil, Hivi ha-balkhi: The Khurasani Atheist 
(Merhavyah: Sifriyat po‘alim, 1965) (Hebrew); Saadiah Gaon: Saadia's Polemic against Hiwi 
Al-Balkhi: A Fragment Edited from a Genizah MS, ed. and trans. Israel Davidson (New York: 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1915). 
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The treatise known as the “Book of the Responses of Dunash ben Labrat 
to Rabbi Saadiah Gaon,” composed in the late tenth or early eleventh cen- 
tury, contains many criticisms of the Gaon's translation. Its author, according 
to an acrostic in the text, was the otherwise unknown Adoniah.? Judah ben 
Quraysh (first half of the tenth century) criticizes Saadiah's habit of avoiding 
literal translations of anthropomorphic descriptions of God and quotes the 
well-known dictum that “the Torah speaks in human language"? Later, Jonah 
Ibn Janah (ca. 990-1050), Judah Ibn Bal'am (ca. 1000-1070), and Abraham Ibn 
Ezra (1089-1164) frequently refer to Saadiah's translation and comment upon 
it." Later we encounter Issachar ben Shushan, active in sixteenth-century 
Safed. In the preface to al-Sharh al-susant li-khamsat juz’ al- tawrat (“Ben 
Shushan’s translation of the five books of the Torah"), which draws extensively 
on Saadiah's Tafsir, he informs readers that many contemporary scholars are 
hard-pressed to understand the Gaon’s version. This is why he deemed it nec- 
essary to clarify and gloss difficult passages in Saadiah’s translation. A similar 


9 The attribution to Dunash ben Labrat has always been doubtful. See Nathan Porges, 
"Ueber die Echtheit der dem Dunasch ben Labrat zugeschriebenen Kritik gegen Saadia,” 
in Marcus Braun and Ferdinand Rosenthal, eds., Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David 
Kaufmann (Breslau: S. Schottlaender, 1900): 245-259; idem, "Zur Frage der Echtheit von 
Dunasch's Kritik gegen Saadia,’ MGwy 46 (1902): 142-153; Simon Eppstein, “Studien über 
Dunasch's Kritik gegen Saadia,’ MGWJ 46 (1902): 62-83; idem, “Noch ein Wort über die 
Echtheit von Dunasch's Kritik gegen Saadia,” M6W] 46 (1902): 533-536; and Michael 
Wilensky, “Who Was the Author of the Criticism against Saadia (teshuvot)?," JQR 24 (1934): 
209-216. It has now been convincingly refuted by Rayah Hazon, "On the Authorship of the 
‘Responses’ to Saadia and to Menahem,” M.A. thesis, Tel Aviv University, 1995 (Hebrew); 
eadem, "The Linguistical Theory of the Author of the "Responses" to Saadia, Ph.D. 
dissertation, Tel Aviv University, 2005 (Hebrew). 

10 Dan Becker, The Risala of Judah ben Quraysh (Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University, 1984). 

11 The Tafsir constituted one of the sources of Ibn Janah’s Kitab al-usül. See Wilhelm 
Bacher, Leben und Werke des Abuwalid Merwán ibn Ganáh (R. Jona) und die Quellen seiner 
Schrifterklärung (Leipzig: O. Schulze, 1885). Saadiah is often cited in Judah Ibn Bal‘am’s 
Kitab al-tarjih, usually introduced by al-mufassir. See Salomon Fuchs, Studien über Abu 
Zakaria Jachja (R. Jehuda) ibn Balám (Berlin: H. Itzkowski, 1893). On Ibn Ezra's use of 
Saadianic material, see Yitzhaq Avishur, "The Attitude of R. Avraham ibn Ezra to the 
Translation and Commentary of R. Saadiah Gaon,” in F. Díaz Esteban, ed., Abraham ibn 
Ezra y su Tiempo (Madrid: Asociación Espafiola de Orientalistas, 1990): 17-24. 

12 For details on Issachar ben Shushan's composition, see David Doron, "On the Arabic 
Translation of the Torah by Issachar ben Susan Hamma'ravi" Sefunot, NS 3 (1985): 279-298 
(Hebrew). The preface was published in Solomon David Sassoon, Ohel Dawid: Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts in the Sassoon Library (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1932), 1: 63-68. 
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lament on the incomprehensibility of Saadiah’s lofty register in Arabic can be 
found in the preface to the Judaeo-Arabic translation of Genesis by Mordechai 
Hai Diyyan (Tunisia, second half of the nineteenth century).!? 

Following the example set by Origen's Hexapla, comparative study of dif- 
ferent versions of the biblical text was an established practice in the Eastern 
Churches. Both West-Syriac (e.g. Jacob of Edessa, 633-708) and East-Syriac 
(e.g. Isho‘dad of Merv, second half of the ninth century) authors compare bib- 
lical versions and even include references to the Masoretic Text.!* Moreover, 
the multilingual monasteries of the Sketis Desert in Egypt produced a num- 
ber of polyglot Bible manuscripts. A ninth-century book of Psalms in Greek, 
Syriac, and Arabic, in facing columns, is preserved in Moscow (State Library, 
MS 432).5 Several additional manuscripts produced in the same manner 
at a later date are also extant: Vatican, BAV, Ms Barberini Or. 2 contains the 
Psalms in Ge'ez, Syriac, Coptic-Bohairic, Arabic, and Armenian, set out in five 
columns.!$ Various sections of the New Testament in different languages are 
found in Milan, Ambrosian Library, Ms Eth. 6; Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms 
Copt. c.2; and London, BL, Ms Or. 1240. Special mention should be made of 
Cambridge, University Library, Ms Or. 929, a tetraglot psalter in Arabic, Syriac 
(Syro-Hexapla), Hebrew (the Masoretic Text), and Greek." The Hebrew col- 
umn and many interlinear and marginal notes serve as a corrective apparatus 
to the translations. As Brock points out, the main purpose of the Cambridge 
Polyglot seems to have been to juxtapose the Syro-Hexapla with its Hebrew 
Vorlage for text-critical purposes. 


13 See David Doron, "R. Mordechai Hai Diyyan's Introduction to his Arabic Translation of 
Genesis" Mi-Mizrah u-mi-Ma'arav 6 (1995): 131-160 (Hebrew). 

14 See Alison Salvesen, “Jacob of Edessa s Knowledge of Hebrew,’ in Ada Rapoport-Albert 
and Gillian Greenberg, eds., Biblical Hebrew, Biblical Texts. Essays in Memory of Michael 
Weitzmann (Sheffield: Continuum International Publishing Group, 2002): 457-467; 
eadem, “Hexaplaric Readings in 150020 of Merv's Commentary on Genesis,” in Judith 
Frishman and Lucas van Rompay, eds., The Book of Genesis in Jewish and Oriental Christian 
Interpretation. A Collection of Essays (Leuven: Peeters, 1997): 229-252. 

15 N. Pigulevskaya, "Greko-siro-arabskaya rukopis Ix veka” [A Greek-Syriac-Arabic 
Manuscript of the Ninth Century], Palestinskii Sbornik 63 (1954): 59-90. 

16 For facsimiles, see Eugene Tisserant, Specimina Codicum Orientalium (Bonn: A. Marcus et 
E. Weber, 1914): xlvii, pl. 80; Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Il Libro della Biblia. Esposizione 
di Manuscritti e di Edizioni a Stampa della Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana dal Secolo 111 al 
Secolo xv1 (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1972): 49, pl. 45. 

17 Sebastian Brock, “A Fourteenth-century Polyglot Psalter,” in Gerald E. Kadish and Geoffrey 
E. Freeman, eds., Studies in Philology in honour of Ronald James Williams. A Festschrift 
(Toronto: ssEA Publication. 1982): 1-15. 
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Medieval Coptic scholars were the first to engage in the synoptic examina- 
tion of Arabic versions of the Bible. It had not escaped their attention that 
the Arabic translations were based on different Vorlagen, each with its own 
internal textual history and variations. In 1252, al-As‘ad Abt al-Faraj Hibatalläh 
ibn al-‘Assal produced a critical revision of the Arabic Gospels that were in use 
among the Copts.!® He belonged to the al-‘Assal family, known for its linguis- 
tic and exegetical endeavors and compilations of ecclesiastical materials.!? His 
revision was prompted by the wish to establish a linguistically improved and 
textually reliable version of the Gospels in Arabic, with appended critical notes 
on the Coptic source text. He collated variant readings from multiple Arabic 
versions translated from the Greek, Coptic, and Syriac. The translations made 
it possible for him to understand biblical texts that would have been mostly 
unintelligible to him in the original. Al-As‘ad noted the variants among them 
in the margins of his text by a set of marks, called ‘alamat "sigla" in Arabic.?° 
His apparatus was fairly elaborate: the letter /sin/ indicates readings from the 
Syriac (Arab. suryani), /ra’/ from the Greek (Arab. rumt), and /qaf/ from the 
Coptic (Arab. gibti). Al-As‘ad also used these in combination to mark concur- 
rent readings in different versions (e.g. /qaf sin ra’/ occurring in Coptic, Syriac, 
and Greek). The method of text-critical alamat was not invented by al-As‘ad. 


18 See Wadi‘ Abullif, “al-As‘ad Ibn al-Assal, Introduzionialla Traduzione dei Quattro Vangeli,” 
Studia Orientalia Christiana 34 (2006): 47-120; idem, Dirdsa ‘an al-Mu’tamin b. al-‘Assal 
wa-kitabihi “majmit‘ usül al-din" wa-tahqiqihi (Cairo and Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing 
Press, 1997); Samir Khalil Samir, “La Version Arabe des Evangiles d'al-As'ad Ibn al-‘Assal. 
Étude des Manuscrits et Spécimens,' in idem, ed., Actes du 4e Congrés International 
détudes Arabes Chrétiennes (Cambridge, Septembre 1992) (Kaslik: Université Saint-Esprit, 
1994): 441-551; Duncan B. Macdonald, "Ibn al-Assäl’s Arabic Version of the Gospels,” in 
Eduardo Saavedra, ed., Homenaje á D. Francisco Codera en su Jubilación del Profesorado 
(Zaragoza: M. Escar, 1904): 375-392; Kenneth E. Bailey, “Hibat Allah Ibn al-‘Assal and 
his Arabic Thirteenth-century Critical Edition of the Gospels (with special attention to 
Luke 16:16 and 17:10), Theological Review 1 (1978): 11-26. A critical edition of al-As‘ad’s 
translation is currently being prepared by Samuel Moawad. 

19 On the Assälides, see Georg Graf, “Die koptische Gelehrtenfamilie der Aulad al-‘Assal und 
ihr Schrifttum,” Orientalia 1 (1932): 34-56, 129-48, 93-204; Alexis Mallon, "Ibn al-Assäl. Les 
trois écrivains de ce nom,” Journal Asiatique 5 (1905): 509—529; idem, “Une école de savants 
égyptiens au Moyen-Âge,” Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale 1 (1906): 109-131; 2 (1907): 213- 
264; and, more recently, with much new material, Abullif, Dirasa ‘an al-Mu’tamin. 

20  Ontheuseofthese alamatin Copto-Arabic Bible manuscripts to note variant readings and 
on how far these "primitive" apparatuses could be called a predecessor of Variantenkritik 
in modern textual criticism, see my "The Arabic Bible and Medieval Predecessors of 
Biblical Criticism," forthcoming. 
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Origen's aforementioned Hexapla was equipped with sigla to indicate variants 
from the Greek versions of the Three: Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 
This habit is followed also in the Syro-Hexapla, which in fact preserves the 
hexaplaric marginalia in a much fuller way than any Greek manuscript. Aquila's 
translation is represented by /alpha/ in Greek or /'alap/ in Syriac; Symmachus 
by /sigma/ or /semkat/, and Theodotion by /théta/ or /taw/. At times, when the 
readings of all three are the same, the siglum /gamma/ (/gamal/ in Syriac), that 
is the Greek numeral three, is used. Other versions or sources are abbreviated 
in various ways depending on the source.?! A similar system was employed in 
Islamic scholarship and commonly used to represent different transmitters 
in the Hadith, science, grammar, and astronomy.?? Al-As'ad also added gram- 
matical notes and text-critical observations in the margins. For instance, at 
Luke 20:20 al-As'ad noted that the opening phrase "and so they watched him" 
is missing in the Syriac but found in some Coptic and Greek manuscripts.?? 
Variant readings, additions in, and omissions by the Coptic are also marked, 
though in a less elaborate fashion, in the margins of Vienna, ÓNB, MS N.F. 97, 
which contains an Arabic translation of the Gospels.?* 

An Arabic Psalter, London, BL, Ms Arund. Or. 15, reflects a similar enterprise. 
It has a system of sigla, set off against the main text by red ink, and notes that 
constitute an interlinear and marginal text-critical apparatus. The margins of 
some Coptic-Arabic bilingual manuscripts of the Pentateuch offer illustrations 


21 The system of hexaplaric marginalia deserves further research. For an overview, however, 
the reader is referred to Anthony Grafton and Megan Hale Williams, Christianity and the 
Transformation of the Book: Origen, Eusebius, and the Library of Caesarea (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2008), which includes the fullest bibliography on the subject. 

22 Known authorities are indicated by the letters /ha’/ for al-Hamawi, /kha’/ for al-Bukhari, 
/dal/ for Abū Däüd, /sin/ for al-Sarakhsi, etc. See Adam Gacek, Arabic Manuscripts. A 
Vademecum for Readers (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2009): 271-274; idem, "Taxonomy of 
Scribal Errors and Corrections in Arabic Manuscripts,” in Judith Pfeiffer and Manfred 
Kropp, eds., Theoretical Approaches to the Transmission and Edition of Oriental Manuscripts 
(Würzburg: Ergon, 2007): 217-235; idem, "Technical Practices and Recommendations 
recorded in Classical and Post-classical Arabic Scholars Concerning the Copying and 
Correction of Manuscripts,” in Francois Déroche, ed., Les Manuscrits du Moyen-Orient. 
Essais de codicologie et paléographie (Istanbul and Paris: Bibliothéque nationale, 1989): 
51—60, on 56; Franz Rosenthal, The Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship (Rome: 
Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, 1947): 7 and 36. 

23 Bailey, “Hibat Allah ibn al-‘Assal,’ 22-23. 

24 The manuscript was owned by Sebastian Tengnagel, who bequeathed it to the Imperial 
Library after his death in 1605. It was the basis for the edition of de Lagarde, Die vier 
Evangelien Arabisch. 
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of similar text-critical habits.?° Textual variants from other manuscripts are 
noted, introduced by the letter /kha’/. Occasionally, the letter /qaf] (= qibti) 
marks a more literal translation that was felt to be closer to the Coptic source. 
Finally, the letter /ayn/ (Arab. arabi) provides brief marginal notations on the 
method of translating from the Coptic Vorlage to Arabic. 

Another anonymous member of the scholarly circle around the al-‘Assal 
family created a similar apparatus for Saadiah's Pentateuch translation. The 
Tafsir was popular in the Coptic Church, where it supplemented Arabic trans- 
lations from the Coptic (see Chapter 3.3) and promoted the study of the Coptic 
Pentateuch by facilitating comparison with a version based on a Hebrew 
Vorlage.?9 Although it is not clear when the original Judaeo-Arabic text was 
transliterated from Hebrew script into Arabic script, many copies of the Tafsir 
in Arabic letters can be found among Coptic communities, starting in the first 
half of the thirteenth century. 

A text-critical approach similar to that employed by al-As'ad in his revision 
of the Arabic Gospels is found in a group of manuscripts of the Tafsir that 
include a critical apparatus: Paris, BnF, Ms Arabic 1, and Cairo, COP, Mss Bibl. 
32 and 21. According to the anonymous preface in the first two of these, the 
author states: 


As I perused the translation of the learned Rabbanite Said al-Fayyümi, 
I satisfied myself with regard to his style that he is preferable over all 
translators and the most eloquent interpreter among the people of his 
confession, for I found his concise Arabic diction, his overall eloquence, 
and the consistent correspondence between the Arabic and the Hebrew 
to be very pleasing to the ear.” 


The unnamed scholar goes on to compare Saadiah's translation techniques 
to those employed in other Arabic versions of the Pentateuch. He writes 
that for this he referred to texts of Samaritan, Syriac-Orthodox, and Melkite 


25 See Joseph Francis Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch in the Church of Egypt: A 
Study from Eighteen Arabic and Copto-Arabic MSS (ix-xvü century) in the National Library 
at Paris, the Vatican and Bodleian Libraries and the British Museum ([Leipzig: W. Drugulin, | 
1921), passim; see also below, Chapter 3.3. 

26 On this issue, see my “An Unknown Medieval Coptic Hebraism? On a Momentous 
Junction of Jewish and Coptic Biblical Studies" in Anthony Grafton and Glenn Most, 
eds., Canonical Texts and Scholarly Practices: A Global Comparative Approach (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, forthcoming). 

27 Paris, BnF, Ms Ar.1 fol. 1v. An edition of this preface and its study is being prepared by the 
present author. 
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provenance. The authors mentioned in his introduction fall in two categories: 
those who produced a translation (Arab. naql or tafsir) of the Pentateuch and 
those who commented on it (sharh). Among the first group we find Saadiah 
for the Jews, an unspecified Samaritan scholar (probably Abu Sad [Egypt 
thirteenth century]), and al-Harith ibn Sinan (Harran, active before 956), 
"Abdallah ibn al-Fadl (Antioch, eleventh century), and finally Abu Faraj ibn 
al-Tayyib (Iraq, eleventh century) for the Christians. The first commentators 
he mentions are the Church Fathers Basil the Great and John Chrysostom. In 
addition, he was familiar with Qaraite scholars such as Yeshu'ah ben Judah 
(mid-eleventh century), Yefet ben 'Eli (tenth century), and David ben Boaz 
(late tenth century), as is clear from the following statement: 


With regard to the Jews [the Torah] was interpreted by the learned scholar 
Abū al-Faraj ibn Asad [Yeshu'ah ben Judah], by the teacher, Abu ‘Ali 
al-Basri [Yefet ben ‘Eli], and by the prince 5350 al-Dawudi [David ben 
Boaz ].2® 


He also refers to the Samaritan Sadaqa ibn Munajja al-Mutatabbib (d. 1223). 
In addition, the unnamed Copt furnishes a long description of Saadiah's 
translation technique. This includes a detailed discussion of Saadiah's habit 
of avoiding repetitions (Arab. takrar) He also elaborates on the Gaon's 
famous tendency to rationalization, obvious in his rendering of Exod 7:12, 
fa-sarat ka-tananin “and [the rods] became like serpents” and of Deut 4:20, wa- 
akhrajtuhum min shabth bi-kur al-hadid “and brought you forth out of what 
seemed like an iron furnace." 

Particularly striking, however is the anonymous author's text-critical 
awareness. The collation of different manuscripts of the Tafsir in his posses- 
sion had led him to the conclusion that the only way to make an accurate 
copy of Saadiah’s version was to return to Jewish copies of the Tafsir in 
Hebrew script. For this philological task he was compelled to rely on the assis- 
tance of a “notable Jew" (Arab. ahad afadil al-yahüd). The name of his Jewish 
assistant, Abū al-Majd ibn Abi Mansur ibn Abi al-Faraj al-Israili, is missing 
in Ms Paris and Cairo, cop Ms Bibl. 32, but survived in a colophon in Cairo, 
COP, Ms Bibl. 21 (fol. 147r), which states that the two collaborated in Shawwal 
639 AH (=1242 CE). Abt al-Majd is known from a number of documents from 
the first half of the thirteenth century, preserved in the various Cairo Genizah 


28 Paris, BnF, Ms Ar. 1, fol. 1v. 
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collections.?? They mention his name and his esteemed position in the com- 

munity. He served as cantor and warden of the Babylonian congregation of Old 

Cairo at the time of the nagid Abraham ben Maimon (1186-1237). One of these 

documents refers to Abü al-Majd's masterful recitation of Saadiah's Tafsir. 
The collaboration is described as follows (fol. 1v): 


In his hand was a copy in Hebrew letters, from which he read aloud in 
Arabic. In my hand I held the present copy in Arabic letters, which is 
prefaced by these words. 


While Abü al-Majd read aloud, the anonymous author marked all variants in 
his copy in order to restore features of Saadiah's translation that had been cor- 
rupted or lost in the Coptic transmission. In addition to Saadiah's version in 
the original Judaeo-Arabic form, the Coptic scholar and his assistant inspected 
manuscripts of translations from the Septuagint and Samaritan Pentateuch. 
To incorporate the textual differences from the different versions, he invented 
a system of glosses and marks that may with some justification be termed a 
critical apparatus. First, as is common in the Arabic manuscript tradition, the 
siglum /kha’) (i.e., nusakh ukhrà “variant readings from other manuscripts") 
refers to simple textual variants. The letter /zay/ (i.e., Arab. ziyada, “transla- 
tional addition") indicates exegetical expansions in Saadiah's translation, such 
as wa-qala lahum hakiman “and he said to them commanding" (Gen 1:22). Its 
purpose is to highlight parts of the translation that have no counterpart in the 
source text. The letter /‘ayn/ (‘ibrant) designates a correction based on colla- 
tion with the Hebrew and usually introduces a more literal translation of the 
source text. /Sin/ refers to readings from the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

These examples demonstrate that Arabic translations were not only an 
initial vehicle to satisfy the need for comprehensible versions and an adapta- 
tion of the biblical text to a new era in a time of profound political and cul- 
tural, and above all linguistic, change. They also served the educated stratum 
as an object of comparative text-critical study. For this purpose, a scholarly 
apparatus with multiple sigla was appended to many biblical texts in Arabic. 
Muslim scholars, too, acquainted themselves with the Bible through its Arabic 
versions, which they studied, compared, and criticized (see Chapter 4). Not 
only were these translations cited, and often extensively—for instance, by 
Ibn Qutayba (ninth century) and al-Biqāī (fifteenth century)—there is also 
evidence that Muslim scholars were well aware that Arabic versions they had 


29 Shlomo Dov Goitein, A Mediterranean Society (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1978) 2: 220; also see the index: 6: 5. 
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at their disposal were translated from various Vorlagen of Hebrew (Rabbanite 
and Qaraite), Samaritan, Syriac, and Greek provenance.?0 

The modern study of Arabic Bible translations and their sources began 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Such translations become more 
readily available after the invention of movable type (see Chapter 5). Because 
Arabic manuscripts remained rare and costly, early modern scholars wel- 
comed these products of technical innovation. Editions of Arabic versions 
of the Bible served a threefold purpose: first, they played a crucial role in the 
new learned discipline of philologia sacra and were considered to be an impor- 
tant source for textual criticism of the Bible. The polyglot Psalms of Agostino 
Giustiniani (1516), and the many Polyglots that followed, are a telling example 
of their inclusion in the canons of biblical scholarship. The value of Arabic 
versions for textual criticism was generally accepted by the Republic of Letters 
and is stressed, for example, in the Oratio de laudibus & utilitate trium lin- 
guarum (1524) by Robert Wakefield, the founding father of Hebrew studies in 
Renaissance England.?! Franciscus Junius the Elder, too, relied on Arabic ver- 
sions for his New Testament textual criticism. In 1578 he issued a Latin trans- 
lation of an Arabic translation of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles to 
the Corinthians, to which he appended a discussion of the value of the Arabic 


30 Compare, for instance, the statements of: Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil Mushkil al-Qurän, ed. 
Ahmad Saqar (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiya, 1981): 16; al-Mas'üdi, Kitab al-Tanbih wa-l- 
ishraf, ed. Michael Jan de Goeje (Leiden: Brill, 1894): 112-113; idem, Murüj al-Dhahab 
wa-Ma'adin al-Jawhar, ed. Muhyi al-Din Abd al-Hamid (Cairo: al-Maktaba al-tijariya 
al-kubrä, 1938), 1:49; Mutahhar ibn Tahir al-Maqdisi, Le livre de la création et de 
l'histoire, ed. Clément Huart (Paris: Leroux, 1889-1919), 5: 30; Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
al-Birüni, Al-Athar al-bägiya ‘an al-qurün al-khäliya = Chronologie orientalischer Völker 
von Albérüní, ed. Eduard Sachau (Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus, 1878): 12; ‘Ali ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Hazm, Kitab al-fisal fi-l-milal wa-l-ahwa’ wa-I-nihal, 5 vols. (Cairo: n.p., 1899-1903), 1: 17 
and 198. For al-Biqa' see the comments by Walid Saleh, "Sublime in its Style, Exquisite 
in its Tenderness: The Hebrew Bible Quotations in Biqa‘l’s Quran Commentary,” in Tzvi 
Langermann and Josef Stern, eds., Adaptations and Innovations. Studies on the Interaction 
between Jewish and Islamic Thought and Literature from the Early Middle Ages to the Late 
Twentieth Century, Dedicated to Professor Joel L. Kraemer (Paris and Louvain: Peeters, 
2007): 331-348, on 333-334. 

31 Robert Wakefield: On the Three Languages [1524], ed. and trans. G. Lloyd Jones 
(Binghamton, Nv: Medieval & Renaissance Texts & Studies in conjunction with the 
Renaissance Society of America, 1989). See also the discussion by Hartmut Bobzin, "Vom 
Sinn des Arabischstudiums im Sprachkanon der Philologia Sacra,’ Hallesche Beitrüge zur 
Orientwissenschaft 24 (1998): 21-32. 
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variants for the received Greek text.?? His translation of 1 John, Galatians, and 
Hebrews remained in manuscript. A similar approach was pursued by Petrus 
Kirstenius in his Vitae quatuor Evangelistarum, ex antiquissimo codice Arabico 
Caesario (1608) and Notae in Evangelium S. Matthaei, ex collatione textuum 
Arabicorum Aegyptiacorum, Hebraeorum, Syriacorum, Graecorum, Latinorum 
(1611).33 Similar statements of the importance of Arabic versions are found in 
Gabriel Sionita and Johannes Hesronita's Grammatica Arabica Maronitarum 
(1616, sig. aii'-aii") and in Erpenius’ preface to his Pentateuchus Mosis Arabice 
(1622). 

There is another reason for the popularity of these editions. There was only 
limited access to Arabic grammars and texts in the seventeenth century— 
Pedro de Alcalà's Arte para ligeramente saber le lengua araviga and Vocabulista 
aravigo (both 1505) and Guillaume Postel's Grammatica Arabica (1538) stand 
alone— so Arabic translations of biblical books served as textbooks of that lan- 
guage. It should not surprise us that Ruthger Spey's Epistola ad Galatas (1583) 
is accompanied by unacknowledged excerpts from Postel.3* Franciscus Junius’ 
student Jacob Christman included a passage from the Epistle to the Philippians 
in his Alphabetum Arabicum.95 Petrus Kirstenius included an Arabic version of 
John 17, taken from the Medici edition (see Chapter 5), as a sample text in his 
grammar Tria Specimina Characterum Arabicorum (1608). 

With thesourcetext and translation facing each other, itwas easy for scholars 
to acquaint themselves with the grammar and lexicon of the Arabic language. 
For example, Nicolaus Clenardus (1495-1542) recounts in his memoirs how he 


32 Franciscus Junius, Sanctorum Apostolorum Acta, ex Arabica translatione Latine reddita: 
addita obscurorum aliquot difficiliumque locorum (Heidelberg, 1578). For details, see 
Alastair Hamilton, William Bedwell: The Arabist 1563-1632 (Leiden: Brill, 1985), 81 
Smitskamp, Philologia orientalis, 119-120; Francine De Nave, ed., Philologia Arabica. 
Arabische studiën en drukken in de Nederlanden in de 16de en 17de eeuw (Antwerp: Museum 
Plantin-Moretus, 1986): 100-101. 

33 Petrus Kirstenius based his investigations on Vienna, ÓNB, MS N.F. 97, which contains 
an Arabic translation of the Gospels with many text-critical marginalia (see above). His 
personal copy of the preface and epilogue of this manuscript are now Hamburg, Staats- 
und Universitatsbibliothek, Ms Or. 27. 

34 Spey edited Galatians from an Arabic manuscript of the Palatine Library, Heidelberg, 
now Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 23. See Raif Georges Khoury, "G 1.6 Ruthger Speys Ausgabe 
des Paulus-Briefes an die Galater ist das erste mit arabischer Schrift gedruckte Buch in 
Deutschland,” in Elmar Mittler, ed., Bibliotheca Palatina. Katalog zur Ausstellung vom 8. 
Juli bis 2 November 1986 Heiliggeistkirche Heidelberg (Heidelberg: Edition Braus, 1986), 
Textband, 418—419. 

35 Based on the same manuscript used by Spey; see above. 
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mastered the Arabic script through comparison of proper names in Psalm 83, 
available to him in Agostino Giustiniani's aforementioned Polyglot Psalter.3® 
We have similar testimonies by Wolfgang Musculus (1497-1563),?? Guillaume 
Postel (1510-1581),?® Thomas Erpenius (15841624),?? and Etienne Fourmont 
(1683—1745).*^? Moreover, it was from these Arabic print versions of the Bible 
that early dictionaries, such as Bedwell's unpublished work,*! Raphelengius' 
Lexicon Arabico-Latinum,*? Schindler's Lexicon Pentaglotton,*? and Duval's 
Dictionarium Latino-Arabicum,** drew much of their lexicographic material. 

A third factor is that Arabic biblical translations were perceived as a neces- 
sary instrument for missionary work in the Near East. The idea of printing an 
entire Arabic Bible for this purpose found a powerful sponsor in Pope Gregory 
XIII (1502-1585). His efforts laid solid foundations for such an enterprise, 
although it was not completed during his lifetime (see Chapter 5). 

For most of the next two centuries, print editions remained the main 
source for scholars' attention to Arabic biblical translations. For example, the 
studies of Saadiah's Tafsir by Tychsen (1782) and Schwarzstein (1886) are based 


36 Alphonse Roersch, ed. Correspondance de Nicolas Clenard, (Brussels: Palais des 
Académies, 1940-1941), 1: 210. 

37 See Camille Aboussouan, ed., Le Livre et le Liban jusqu'ù 1900 (Paris: UNESCO, 1982), 238- 
239. Musculus' comments on Giustiniani's Psalter are found in Bern, Bürgerbibliothek, 
MS Cod. 686, which bears the title “Arabicae dictiones ex Psalterio Arabico.” See Renate 
Wiirsch, ed., Die orientalischen Handschriften der Burgerbibliothek Bern (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 2007): 155-157 and pl. 17. 

38 See Francois Secret, “Guillaume Postel et les études arabes à la Renaissance,’ Arabica 9 
(1962): 21-36, on 21-22. 

39 See Hamilton, William Bedwell, 32. 

40 The College Royal, where Fourmont learned Arabic, used Savary de Brèves’ Arabic Psalter 
(see below, Chapter 5) as a textbook; see Cécile Leung, Etienne Fourmont, 1683-1745: 
Oriental and Chinese Languages in Eighteenth-Century France (Leuven: Leuven University 
Press, 2002): 72. 

41 William Bedwell used the Medici Gospels and Giustiniani's Psalter; see Hamilton, William 
Bedwell. 

42  Saadiah’s Tafsir, as found in the Constantinople Polyglot, is cited frequently in Hebrew 
script; see Alastair Hamilton, “‘Nam Tirones Sumus’: Franciscus Raphelengius’ Lexicon 
Arabico-Latinum,’ De Gulden Passer 66-67 (1988-1989): 557-589. 


43 Citations from Giustiniani's Psalter are usually introduced by “Porro arabicus,’ from the 
name of its printer, Pietro Paolo Porro. 

44 In fact, the entire dictionary is based on Savary de Brèves’ Dauidis Regis et Prophetae 
Psalmi (Romae: Ex Typographia Savariana. Excudebat Stephanus Paulinus 1619), see 
Aboussouan, Le Livre et le Liban, 204-205. 
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FIGURE 1 Bern, Bürgerbibliothek, MS Cod. 686, fol. 12v, Musculus’ comments on Giustiniani's 
Psalter, O Bürgerbibliothek. 
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entirely on the Polyglots.*5 Studies of al-‘Alam’s translation of the Prophets (see 
Chapter 3.1) were limited to the texts printed in the Polyglots, such as Gesenius 
(1820-1821) for Isaiah; Cornill (1886) for Ezekiel; Wald (1784), Gehman (1925), 
and Lófgren (1936) for Daniel; Reynolds (1943) for Zechariah; Ryssel (1885) 
for Micah; and Reinke for Nahum (1867) and Haggai (1868).^9 ‘Abdallah ibn 
al-Fadl al-Antaki's version of the Psalms, as found in the Polyglots, was studied 
by Döderlein (1778/1779).*” A new approach was inaugurated by Guidi's study 
of the Arabic and Ethiopian versions of the Gospels (1888).*8 Guidi was the 
first to produce a comprehensive inventory of the available manuscripts. He 
also introduced a comparative method for examining textual evidence.*? After 
an initial classification according to their Vorlagen, he grouped the versions in 


45 O.G. Tychsen, “Ueber die Quelle aus welcher die Handschrift der Arabischen Version in 
den Polyglotten geflossen ist,’ Repertorium für Biblische und Morgenländische Litteratur 
10 (1782): 95-110; Jisrael Schwarzstein, Targum Arvi: Die arabische Interpretation des 
Pentateuchs von Rabbi Saadiah hagaon (Karlsruhe: A.J. Hofmann, 1886). The copy that 
Schwarzstein used had the shelf mark Df. n8 at the Badische Landesbibliothek Karlsruhe 
before it fell victim to the war in 1942. 

46 Wilhelm Gesenius, Der Prophet Jesaia: uebersetzt und mit einem vollständigen philologisch- 
kritischen und historischen Commentar begleitet (Leipzig: Friedr. Christ. Wilh. Vogel, 
1820-1821), 1: 98-106; Carl Heinrich Cornill, Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel (Leipzig: 
J.C. Hinrichs, 1886): 49-56; Samuel Gottlieb Wald, "Über die Arabische Übersetzung des 
Daniel in den Polyglotten,” Repertorium für Biblische und Morgenlündische Litteratur 14 
(1784): 204-210; Henry S. Gehman, “The ‘Polyglot’ Arabic Text of Daniel and Its Affinities,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature 44 (1925): 327—352; Oscar Lófgren, Studien zu den arabischen 
Danielübersetzungen, mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der christlichen Texte. Nebst einem 
Beitrag zur Kritik des Peschittatextes (Uppsala: A.B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1936); 
Stephen M. Reynolds, “Al-Alam’s Version of Zechariah,’ Muslim World 33 (1943): 273-275; 
V. Ryssel, "Die arabische Übersetzung des Micha in der Pariser und Londoner Polyglotte," 
ZAW 5 (1885):102-138; Laurenz Reinke, Zur Kritik der älteren Versionen des Propheten 
Nahum (Münster: Niemann, 1867): 65—70; idem, Der Prophet Haggai: Einleitung, Grundtext 
und Uebersetzung, nebst einem vollständigen philologisch-kritischen und historischen 
Commentar (Münster: Niemann, 1868): 34-37. 

47 Johann Christoph Döderlein, “Von Arabischen Psaltern,’ Repertorium für Biblische und 
Morgenländische Litteratur 2 (1778): 151-179; 4 (1779): 57-96. 

48 Ignazio Guidi, Le traduzioni degli Evangeli in arabo e in etiopico (Rome: Accademia dei 
Lincei, 1888). 

49  Anumber of authors before Guidi described and analyzed selected manuscripts: Jacob 
Georg Christian Adler, Kurze Übersicht seiner biblisch-kritischen Reise nach Rom (Altona: 
J.D.A. Eckhardt, 1783-4); Heinrich Eberhard Gottlob Paulus, Commentatio critica, exhibens 
e Bibliotheca Oxoniensi Bodleiana Specimina versionum Pentateuchi septem Arabicarum, 
nondum editarum, cum observationibus (Jena: apud Bibliop. Academicum, 1789); Johann 
Gildemeister, De Evangeliis in arabicum e simplici Syriaca translates (Bonn: Adolphum 
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subcategories based on different branches of transmission. Moreover, he drew 
attention to the fact that textual changes frequently occur within a given ver- 
sion over the course of time, whether as the product of secondary revisions, 
adaptations, or linguistic development. As a consequence, he stressed the 
necessity of introducing an additional distinction according to text types. As 
obvious as it may seem, this approach was unprecedented and had never been 
applied to biblical translations into Arabic. 

Subsequently, Graf followed this method in his epochal Geschichte der 
christlichen arabischen Literatur.°° This work, albeit in need of additions and 
corrections in the light of recent research, remains the major reference for 
Christian Arabic versions of the Bible.°! Guidi's comparative method was also 
employed in a number of specialized inquiries focused on particular books, 
including Rhode (1921) for the Pentateuch translations employed in the Coptic 
Church, Lófgren (1936) for Arabic versions of the book of Daniel, and, more 
recently, Knutsson (1974) for Judges, Madros (1984) for Psalms, Samaan (1994) 
for Ecclesiasticus, Bengtsson (2003, 1995) for Ruth, Blackburn (1999) for Job, and 
Kashouh (2011) for the Gospels.?? Comparable studies of Arabic Pentateuch 


Marcum, 1865); de Lagarde, Die vier Evangelien Arabisch; idem, Psalterium Iob Proverbia 
Arabice (Góttingen: W.F. Kaestner), 1876. However, their work was rather haphazard. 

50 GCAL 1: 85-195. 

51 Constructive criticism and suggestions for improving Graf’ magnum opus were offered 
by Samir Khalil Samir, “Pour une nouvelle histoire de la littérature arabe des Chrétiens," 
in idem, ed., Actes du premier congrés international d'études arabes chrétiennes (Rome: 
Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1982): 259-286. It is only natural for there to 
be misidentifications in such a vast work; but Graf's reference system for manuscripts 
leaves much to be desired; it is often not clear whether he intends a catalogue number 
or a shelf mark. At times both are employed interchangeably, leading to a great deal 
of confusion. Another deficit is that Graf culled some of his information from printed 
catalogues, without consulting the manuscripts themselves, thereby reproducing errors 
and misidentifications in the former. Finally, he had no access to important manuscript 
collections, including that of St. Catherine's Monastery. 

52 Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch; Lófgren, Studien zu den arabischen 
Danielübersetzungen; Bengt Knutsson, Studies in the Text and Language; Peter Madros, 
Six Arabic Translations of the Psalms: Problems of Exegesis and Philology (Rome: Pontificia 
Commissio Biblica, 1984); Kamil W. Samaan, Sept Traductions Arabes de Ben Sira (Frankfurt 
a.M.: Peter Lang, 1994); Per À. Bengtsson, Two Arabic Versions of the Book of Ruth: Text 
Edition and Language Studies (Lund: Lund University Press, 1995); idem, Translation 
Techniques in Two Syro-Arabic Versions of Ruth (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 2003); 
Steven Blackburn, "The Early Arabic Versions of Job (First Millennium C.E.), Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of St Andrews, 1999; Hikmat Kashouh, The Arabic Versions of the 
Gospels: The Manuscripts and their Families (Berlin and New York: De Gruyter, 2011). 
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translations of Samaritan provenance were published by Shehadeh (1989) and 
Harutyun S. Jamgotchian, and of those in use among the Qaraites by Polliack 
(1997).53 Early non-Saadianic translations have attracted increasing scholarly 
attention during the last decade.** The Tafsir itself retains a special place in 
research. Available to modern scholars in multiple printings and editions, it 
may be regarded as the best-studied Arabic version of all.55 

The focus on manuscripts, as evinced over the last century in the aforemen- 
tioned studies, revealed an important characteristic of the Arabic versions: 
their immense variety, which undoubtedly exceeds that of other biblical trans- 
lation traditions. Whereas seventeenth-century scholars habitually lamented 
the scarcity of sources, their successors today must deal with an embarrassing 
abundance of manuscripts.5 It has become clear over the last century that 
Arabic translations are to a great extent secondary—if not tertiary—versions 
and rather late as compared to the Aramaic Targumim or the Peshitta, for 
example. Further, since scholars preferred to focus on primary versions based 
on the original Hebrew and Greek, the Arabic versions' value for textual criti- 
cism has been a matter of debate.?’ Arabic versions were, however, occasion- 


53 Hasib Shehadeh, “The Arabic Translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch: Prolegomena to 
a Critical Edition,” Ph.D. dissertation, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1989 (Hebrew). 
Jamgotchian published his studies in Russian, see the survey by Dmitry A. Morozov, "The 
Bible and Arabic Philology in Russia (1773-2011), in Intellectual History of the Islamicate 
World 1 (2013): 271-298. Meira Polliack, The Karaite Tradition of Arabic Bible Translation: A 
Linguistic and Exegetical Study of Karaite Translations of the Pentateuch from the Tenth and 
Eleventh Centuries c.E., (Leiden and New York: Brill, 1997). 

54 See below, Chapter 3.5.1. 

55 A comprehensive bibliography is still not available. Much of the earlier research was 
covered by Henry Malter, Saadia Gaon: His Life and Works (Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1921). 

56 See the remarks at the beginning of this chapter. See also Graf, GCAL 1: 85-86; Bernard 
Levin, Die griechisch-arabische Evangelien-Übersetzung. Vat. Borg. ar. 95 und Ber. orient. 
oct. 108 (Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells Boktrycheri, 1938): 1; Samir, “La Version Arabe 
des Evangiles d'al-As'ad Ibn al-‘Assal. Étude des Manuscrits et Spécimens,” 444; Lofgren, 
Studien zu den arabischen Danielübersetzungen, vii; Knutsson, Studies in the Text and 
Language, 1-3. 

57 Levin allows them to have a “textgeschichtliche Bedeutung" (Die griechisch-arabische 
Evangelien-Übersetzung, 1) Peters stresses the text-critical importance of some 
translations, such as that by al-Harith ibn Sinan for the Syro-Hexapla or that by Isaac 
Velasquez for the Latin Gospels (Curt Peters, “Grundsatzliche Bemerkungen zur Frage 
der arabischen Bibeltexte,” Rivista degli Studi Orientali 20 [1942—43]:129-143). The value 
of al-‘Alam’s translation for the study of the Alexandrian text type has been pointed out 
frequently; see below Chapter 34. See also the discussion in John William Wevers, "The 
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ally used in critical editions of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. Holmes' Vetus 
Testamentum ex versione Septuaginta interpretum (1822) acknowledges its use 
of four unspecified Arabic versions from the Bodleian Library. Von Tischendorf 
employed Arabic versions of the Gospels to improve his earlier edition of the 
Novum Testamentum Graece (1849).58 The first four editions of Alford's New 
Testament also presented variants taken from Arabic translations.5? However, 
following the criticism that they are “of very little use in present stage of criti- 
cal investigation of the text,” later editions dispensed with them.9? The appara- 
tus of Kittel's Biblia Hebraica contains references to the Arabic portions of the 
Paris Polyglot. 

In addition to the absence of a general consensus as to the Arabic versions' 
value for textual criticism, modern scholarship tends to lack a single direc- 
tion in this regard. Biblical scholarship, as has been shown above, completely 
rejected the usefulness of studying Arabic translations for gaining insights 
into the Bible itself. By contrast, a number of scholars, including Levin (1938), 
Knutsson (1974), Bengtsson (1995), and, more recently, Dikken (2012), have 
proposed concentrating on the Middle Arabic features in these texts.9! This 
approach is best captured in Knutsson's statement that “the text-critical aspect 
of the Arabic versions of the Pentateuch is only one amongst many [...]. The 
Arabic versions deserve to be examined from several other viewpoints, of 
which the purely linguistic one is the most important."6? 


Arabic Versions of Genesis and the Septuagint,” Bulletin of the International Organization 
for Septuagint and Cognate Studies 3 (1970): 8—11. 

58 Constantin von Tischendorf, ed., Novum Testamentum Graece (Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus, 
1849). The siglum ArV*t refers to Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 13, an early Arabic version of the 
Gospels that is discussed below (see Chapter 3.2). Ar?*' refers to St. Petersburg, Institute 
of Oriental Manuscripts, Ms D 226 (see Appendices, Inventory of Manuscripts). A full list 
of Arabic manuscripts is found in the third volume of the Novum Testamentum Graece 
published by Caspar René Gregory (Leipzig: Giesecke & Devrient, 1894). 

59 Henry Alford, ed., The Greek Testament (London: Rivingtons, 1859-1871). 

60 “The Greek Text of the New Testament,’ Edinburgh Review 94 (1851): 29. See Samuel 
Davidson, A Treatise on Biblical Criticism: Exhibiting a Systematic View of that Science 
(Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 1852). 

61 Levin, Die griechisch-arabische Evangelien-Übersetzung; Knutsson, Studies in the Text and 
Language; Bengtsson, Two Arabic Versions; Berend Jan Dikken, “Some Remarks about 
Middle Arabic and Sa‘adya Gaon’s Arabic Translation of the Pentateuch in Manuscripts of 
Jewish, Samaritan, Coptic Christian, and Muslim Provenance,” in Liesbeth Zack and Arie 
Schippers, eds., Middle Arabic and Mixed Arabic: Diachrony and Synchrony (Leiden: Brill, 
2012): 51-81. 

62 Knutsson, Studies in the Text and Language, 4. 
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The linguistic aspect surely is important and should not be neglected. But 
biblical translations often follow a grammar of their own, which is governed 
by the wish to imitate the exalted source text and maintain a high degree of 
literalism in the translation. Furthermore, this literalism played a functional 
role in instruction and emerged directly out of the didactic need to mirror 
the source text as closely as possible, as is the case for biblical translations in 
other languages as well. The language often may be described as a professional 
"translationese" that was not employed in any other literary genre. This means 
that biblical translations reflect only a rather specific register of Middle Arabic. 
In contrast to translations, other genres, such as apologetic treatises produced 
by the very same scribal communities, “are written in a fluent and even elegant 
language." 6? Similarly, in three-part Qaraite manuscripts, which juxtapose the 
Masoretic text with an Arabic translation and a commentary, the commen- 
tary is often in a register that is notably closer to Classical Arabic than is the 
translation.9^ 

It must be emphasized that scholars' focus on linguistic features or textual 
criticism often comes atthe expense of an analysis of translation technique and 
a study of how the version is embedded in the broader context of the related 
theological, exegetical, and grammatical traditions of which biblical versions 
have always been an inextricable part. Equally neglected in research was their 
Sitz im Leben. There are only few inquiries into how these translations were 
used in the liturgy, education, or apologetics; Griffith (2013) is a recent and rare 
exception.® These contexts must have strongly conditioned translators’ strate- 
gies for transferring particular structures, proper names, or concepts from the 
source language into the target language. A more contextualized approach is 
necessary and was therefore followed in the present study. 

As a prerequisite to any penetrating study of a particular biblical book 
in Arabic, modern scholars need to begin with the cumbersome and time- 
consuming task of sifting through the manuscript material, which demands 
a fair amount of detective work and archival skills. In the ideal situation, all 
surviving textual testimonies, if accessible, should be taken into consideration. 
This is especially true for critical editions, given that an edition based on a 
single sample manuscript would disregard significant information and flatten 


63 Joshua Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic, based Mainly on South-Palestinian Texts from 
the First Millennium (Louvain: Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1966—), 1: 20 and 54. 

64 See Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 40. 

65 Sidney H. Griffith, The Bible in Arabic: The Scriptures of the “People of the Book" in the 
Language of Islam (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2013). 
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complex histories of transmission into something rather one-dimensional. In 
regard to most translations, the evidence of context is sketchy at best. Most 
manuscripts lack introductions that would identify the translator and date 
their work. In this genre, higher textual criticism is not really useful to estab- 
lish such information. 

As this investigation will reveal, it must be gleaned primarily from the man- 
uscripts themselves. The codicological data for each surviving copy of each 
translation tradition must be collected meticulously. Not only must codices be 
identified and understood; the writing materials and techniques used for their 
preparation must also be studied, together with their shapes, their page and 
text layouts, the practices of the scribes who wrote them, the scripts and hand- 
writings these scribes used, and the marks left by readers and users over the 
years, including annotations, ownership notes, and records of private library 
arrangements. Marginalia and notes, for example, can often illuminate the use 
of the manuscript; for example, liturgical marks demonstrating their use in 
liturgy, or annotations by readers suggestive of a private study Bible. The copy- 
ists of the manuscripts, their whereabouts and motivations, where and when 
their products circulated and who owned them, are valuable indications for 
establishing details of the emergence and transmission of the traditions they 
contain. So, in addition to a study of the content—the translation itself—close 
observation of material aspects may furnish data about the communities that 
used a given translation, its geographical and historical circulation, and its 
reception history. 


CHAPTER 2 


"A Clear Language that Ordinary People 
Understand": The Linguistic Background 


A study of Arabic versions of the Bible that does not take into account the 
larger historical context would necessarily be incomplete.! Few events in his- 
tory changed the political and linguistic tapestry of an area to the same extent 
as the Muslim conquest of the Near East in the seventh and eighth centuries. 
The Islamic expansion inaugurated the shift of Late Antiquity into another 
great civilization, that of medieval Islam. The conquest certainly did not mark 
the sudden end of the Late-Antique, but the start of a process that led to adop- 
tion of its heritage in the Arabic language. 

The lands seized by the Muslims were by no means linguistically uniform; 
they were characterized by a high degree of multilinguism, often reflect- 
ing distinct social strata (e.g. rural vs. urban) or religious affiliations (e.g. 
Jewish vs. Christian, Chalcedonian vs. Miaphysite). Arabic slowly became the 
lingua franca of the entire region and the spoken tongue of most of its non- 
Arab inhabitants. Christian and Jewish communities in Iraq, Syria-Palestine, 
Egypt, and North Africa, as well as the Samaritans in Palestine and elsewhere, 
adopted the language for most written and spoken communication. Aramaic, 
Greek, and Coptic, the three dominant languages before then, were largely 
supplanted. For most communities, they became a scholarly medium that had 
to be acquired. Only Aramaic survived as a spoken language until today. This 
linguistic shift produced the multiglossic culture that is associated with medi- 
eval Christian and Jewish communities under Muslim rule and is manifested 
in biblical translations. It shaped the need to make the Holy Scriptures acces- 
sible to a larger public in the new vernacular and thus constituted the imme- 
diate historical context that led to the rise of Arabic translations of the Bible. 

Arabicization may be defined as the adoption of the Arabic language to 
a degree that its use became imperative in both the cultural and religious 
spheres.? It is true that there were Arabic-speaking Jewish and Christian com- 


1 Thischapteris intended as an orientation. A more detailed description that more systemati- 
cally takes into account ethnic, geo-political, and linguistic affiliation is beyond the scope 
here. 

2 The classic studies of the arabicization process remain: Abraham N. Poliak, “Larabisation de 
lorient semitique,’ Revue des Etudes Islamiques 12 (1938): 34-63; Clive Holes, Modern Arabic: 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2015 DOI10.1163/9789004289932 003 
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munities in pre-Islamic Syria, Palestine, Iraq, and Arabia. Most prominent were 
the Ghassanids, Arab tribal allies of the Byzantines along the Persian frontier, 
and the Lakhmids of al-Hira, a Sassanid vassal kingdom.? The former were 
Miaphysites; the latter were affiliated with the Church of the East. Both groups 
were bilingual and used Syriac and Arabic for religious purposes, including 
the liturgy, as reported by Michael the Syrian and by the Muslim historian 
al-Tabari.* In the area around Nisibis and on the banks of the Tigris, in a region 
called Beth ‘Arbayé (Syriac for "the home of the Arabs"), the Syriac-Orthodox 
bishop Mar Ahüdemmeh (d. 575) had proselytized among the local tribes and 
established an episcopal see that was later occupied by George, the Bishop 
of the Arabs? A significant Christian community also existed in Najran? and 
Qatar (Syriac Bet Qaträye).’ These tribal confederations conducted their writ- 
ten communications with their coreligionists in Syriac, not Arabic. The letter 
of consolations sent by Jacob of Serugh (d. 521 CE) to the community of Najran, 
as well as the letters of George, the Bishop of the Arabs (d. 724 CE), were also 


Structures, Functions, and Varieties (London: Longman, 1994): 1-4, and Kees Versteegh, The 
Arabic Language (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1997): 93-113. 

3 Theresia Hainthaler Christliche Araber vor dem Islam: Verbreitung und konfessionelle 
Zugehörigkeit: eine Hinführung (Leuven and Dudley, MA: Peeters, 2007). See also Louis 
Cheikho, al-Nasräniya wa-adabuha bayna Arab al-Jahiliya (Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 
1912-23), which should be read together with Camille Hechaime, Louis Cheikho et son livre 
"Le christianisme et la littérature chrétienne an Arabie avant l'islam": étude critique (Beirut: 
Dar El-Machreq, 1967). Greg Fisher, Between Empires. Arabs, Romans, and Sasanians in Late 
Antiquity (Oxford: University Press, 2011). See also the volumes of Shahid's Byzantium and the 
Arabs listed in the bibliography at the end of this book. 

4 See the comments by J. Spencer Trimingham, Christianity among the Arabs in pre-Islamic 
Times (London: Longman, 1979): 223-228; Georg Graf, GCAL 1: 27-43. The passage from 
Michael the Syrian is found in Jean-Baptiste Chabot, ed. and trans., Chronique de Michel le 
Syrien, Patriarche Jacobite d'Antioche (166—199), (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1899-1907), 2: 422 
and 4: 432. For al-Tabari, see Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari: Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l-mulik, ed. 
Michael Jan de Goeje (Leiden: Brill, 1879-1901), 1: 164. 

5 Hainthaler, Christliche Araber vor dem Islam, 106-110. See also Jack Tannous, “Between 
Christology and Kalam? The Life and Letters of George, Bishop of the Arab Tribes,” in 
George A. Kiraz, Malphono wa-Rabo d-Malphone: Studies in the Honor of Sebastian P. Brock 
(Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2008): 671—716. 

6 René Tardy, Najrán: Chrétiens d'Arabie avant l'Islam (Beirut: Dar El-Machreq, 1999). 

7 A number of scholars are related to Qatar, as for example, Isaac of Nineveh, Dädishö‘ of 
Qatar, Ahob of Qatar, and Gabriel of Qatar. They composed their writings in Syriac. 
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composed in Syriac.? These texts indicate that Arabic was probably used only 
in speech and never for literary compositions. 

Certain communities in the Arabian Peninsula had adopted Judaism 
long before the rise of Islam.? Their members were fully involved in their 
Arabic-speaking intellectual and political environment. Some pre-Islamic 
poets were of Jewish origin, notably al-Samaw'al ibn ‘Adiya (middle of the 
sixth century CE), a companion of the famous poet Imru' al-Qays. Al-Rabr 
ibn Abi l-Huqayq, Shurayh ibn ‘Imran, Shu‘ba ibn Gharid, Abū Qays ibn Rifa‘a, 
Dirham ibn Zayd, and Abt al-Dhayyal were also Jews, but there is no reflection 
of their religious affiliation in their poems.!? For a brief interlude (517-525 CE), 
the ruler of the Himyarite Kingdom at the southwestern fringe of the Arabian 
Desert, Yusuf Dhü Nuwas, adopted Judaism." The Hadith and early traditional 
literature furnish many accounts of Muhammad's encounters with the Jewish 
tribes of Yathrib (Medina), namely the Bana Qaynuqa', Banu Nadir, and Bana 
Qurayza, as well as of their most influential members—Finhas al-Yahudi, Sha‘s 
ibn Qays, and, above all, ‘Abdallah ibn Salam. There is some evidence that Jews 
employed a distinct Arabic dialect, which incorporated some Hebrew and 
Aramaic words, and was called al-yahidiya by Muslim authors.” No literary 
traces of this dialect have come down to us and it almost certainly never served 
as more than an oral medium. 

Unfortunately, contemporary sources treat of the arabicization process only 
to a limited degree or fail to mention it at all. The bulk of the evidence that 
allows us to reconstruct this process comes exclusively from the increased 


8 Jack Tannous, ed., Between Christology and Kalam? The Life and Letters of George, Bishop 
of the Arab Tribes (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2009). For Jacob of Serugh’s letter of con- 
solation, see Irfan Shahid, The Martyrs of Najran: New Documents (Brussels: Société des 
Bollandistes, 1971): 36. 

9 David Samuel Margoliouth, The Relations between Arabs and Israelites prior to the Rise 
of Islam (London: British Academy, 1924); Gordon Darnell Newby, A History of the Jews 
of Arabia: From Ancient Times to their Eclipse under Islam (Columbia, sc: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1988); Michael Lecker, Muslims, Jews and Pagans: Studies on Early 
Islamic Medina (Leiden: Brill, 1995); idem, Jews and Arabs in Pre- and Early Islamic Arabia 
(Aldershot: Variorum, 1998); Moshe Gil, Jews in Islamic Countries in the Middle Ages 
(Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2004): 3-18. 

io Hafiz Ghulam Mustafa, Religious Trends in Pre-Islamic Arabic Poetry (Bombay: Aligarh 
Muslim University, 1968): 119-24. 

11 Christian Julian Robin, “Le Judaïsme de Himyar" Arabia 1 (2003) : 97-172; idem, “Joseph, 
dernier roi de Himyar (de 522 à 525, ou une des années suivantes),” Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 34 (2008):1—124. 

12 Gordon Darnell Newby, “Observations about an Early Judaeo-Arabic,” JQR 62 (1971): 
212-221; Moshe Gil, “The Origin of the Jews of Yathrib,’ Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and 
Islam 4 (1984): 203-224. 
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literary production in the newly adopted language, both formal texts and 
ephemera. It is obvious that an exclusive reliance on written sources distorts 
the picture to some extent. Nevertheless, it can be stated with some justifica- 
tion that arabicization of the region was more inclusive and more rapid than 
islamicization. Becker was one of the first to insist on the distinction between 
arabicization and islamicization as products of the Muslim conquest. Active 
islamicization of the conquered peoples was neither an immediate objective 
of the conquest nor its direct result. Under the Umayyad caliphs, there was 
no sustained attempt to convert the local population. The Muslims were pri- 
marily concerned with establishing themselves as the new ruling elite over a 
Christian majority. Bulliet, who tried to estimate the extent of conversion in 
different areas, concluded that only around ten percent of the population, the 
"early adopters" as he calls them, had converted by the end of the Umayyad 
period and that it took several centuries for a Muslim majority to emerge.!^ His 
findings are confirmed by a careful analysis of the archaeological and liter- 
ary evidence, which reveals that the Christian communities in the conquered 
territories were still thriving at the beginning of the eighth century? More 
extensive conversion to Islam appears to have taken place in the course of the 
‘Abbasid period. By then, those who had embraced the new faith constituted 
the majority of population. 

Arabic was adopted by non-Muslims for most forms of spoken and written 
communication, even by those who maintained their bilingualism. Its wide- 
spread use, which exceeded that of all previous koines, can be attributed to the 
fact that it was accepted as an administrative, religious, and cultural language 
to the same degree.!6 It would appear, however, that it took many generations 
of gradual evolution before an area was completely arabicized. 

The pace at which this took place depended on the conquered popula- 
tion's political and socio-cultural contacts with the Arab-speaking elite. Urban 
centers, including the newly founded amsar (“garrison towns"), where most of 


13 Carl Heinrich Becker, Islamstudien: Vom Werden und Wesen der islamischen Welt (Leipzig: 
Quelle & Meyer, 1924). 

14 Richard W. Bulliet, Conversion to Islam in the Medieval Period: An Essay in Quantitative 
History (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1979). 

15 See Robert Schick, The Christian Communities of Palestine from Byzantine to Islamic Rule 
(Princeton: Darwin Press, 1995): 139-158. 

16 As claimed by Robert Hoyland, “Language and Identity: The Twin histories of Arabic and 
Aramaic (and: Why did Aramaic Succeed where Greek Failed?)," Scripta Classica Israelica 
23 (2004): 183-199. Compare also David J. Wasserstein, "Why Did Arabic Succeed Where 
Greek Failed? Language change in the Near East after Muhammad” Scripta Classica 
Israelica 22 (2003): 257-272. 
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the Muslim chancelleries were located, doubtlessly played a catalyzing func- 
tion in that process.!” The caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (685—705) inaugurated the use 
of Arabic for administrative purposes, a policy that continued in the reign of 
his son al-Walid 1 (705-715).1% For administrative and economic reasons, as well 
as for ease of everyday communication, Arabic thus became the spoken lingua 
franca of people who lived in—or migrated to—those major centers and of 
the trade among them. This is why the oldest surviving direct literary evidence 
of the adoption of Arabic is on papyri and consists of administrative and com- 
mercial documents. These urban koines subsequently spread to the cities’ rural 
hinterland.! The differences among geographical districts and among social 
strata must have been significant, so the use of a variety of languages alongside 
Arabic was a normal phenomenon. 

The available literary evidence suggests differences in the arabicization of 
the various Christian, Jewish, and Samaritan communities. The sources dis- 
cussed below furnish an approximate indication of the date of the emergence 
of Arabic biblical translations, which must have come soon after the linguis- 
tic shift in order to meet intra-communal needs. As will be shown, there is a 
chronological symmetry between the pace of arabicization and the dates of 
the early manuscripts produced by the different communities. Melkite, East- 
Syriac, and Jewish communities shifted to the new language quickly, so the 
manuscript evidence is or can be dated early. West-Syriac authors continued to 
employ Syriac, so there are few early translations that can clearly be attributed 
to this community. The Copts looked back on a considerable corpus of transla- 
tions only after they had become fully arabicized in the 12th century. 


2.1 The Melkites 


The Melkite communities seem to have led the way in adopting the Arabic 
language, as reflected in their production of texts in Christian Arabic at a com- 
parably early stage. These are commonly connected with the monasteries of 


17 See the classic study by Johann Fück, Arabiya: Untersuchungen zur arabischen Sprach- 
und Stilgeschichte (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1959). 

18 An event that was also noted by Christian annalists; see Chabot, Chronique de Michel le 
Syrien, 2: 481. See also Agapius of Manbij: Kitab al-Unvan, ed. Alexander Alexandrovich 
Vasiliev, Kitab al-Unvan, in René Graffin and Francois Nau, eds., Patrologia Orientalis 5, 7, 
8 and n (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1910 = PO 5, 7, 8 and 11), 5: 498. 

19 Diem pointed out that this assumption may offer a historical explanation for the exis- 
tence of two distinct layers—urban and non-urban—in most of the dialects. See Werner 
Diem, “Divergenz und Konvergenz im Arabischen,” Arabica 25 (1978): 128-147. 
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Palestine and the Sinai Peninsula, where many early manuscripts are preserved 
until today. The communities of Syria, and the urban area of Damascus in par- 
ticular, seem to have also been centers of literary activity in Arabic, but less 
material has survived from them.?? The earliest documented date for Christian 
writing in Arabic is found in a colophon, extant in two manuscripts copied in 
the tenth or eleventh century (Sinai, Ms Ar. 542, fol. 15r; and London, BL, Ms 
Or. 5019, fol. 58v), which states that the martyrology contained in the manu- 
scripts was translated into Arabic in the year 772.?! The apologetic treatise Fr 
tathlith Allah al-wahid (“On the Triune Nature of the One God") was composed 
in 788 CE, as convincingly argued by Swanson.?? It is today preserved in Sinai, 
MS Ar. 154, which together with its membrum disjectum Paris, BnF, Ms Ar. 6725 
represents two of the oldest surviving codices in Arabic script. Many other 
early codices are of Melkite provenance. Two Arabic translations of parts of 
the New Testament are extant; the first in a manuscript explicitly dated to 
8597? and the other to 867.24 The next oldest manuscript is London, BL, MS 


20 The bilingual Greel-Arabic fragment of Ps 78:0-31 51-61 (LXX 77) was found in 
Damascus. That is also where Bishr ibn al-Sirri translated and commented on the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Catholic and Pauline Epistles. These texts are discussed in greater 
detail below. 

21 See Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic, 1: 20n7; idem, The Emergence and Linguistic 
Background of Judaeo-Arabic: A Study of the Origins of Neo-Arabic and Middle Arabic, 
grd ed. (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 1999): 5-6. 

22 The text was first edited and translated by Margaret Dunlop Gibson, An Arabic Version 
of the Acts of the Apostles and the Seven Catholic Epistles, from an Eighth or Ninth Century 
MS in the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, with a Treatise ‘On the Triune Nature 
of God’ (London: C. J. Clay and Sons, 1899): *74-*107. Comments on the peculiarities of 
this first edition, a discussion of the text, and the announcement of a new critical edi- 
tion are found in Samir Khalil Samir, “Une apologie arabe du christianisme d'époque 
umayyade?,” Parole de [Orient 16 (1990/1991): 85-106; idem, "The Earliest Arab Apology 
for Christianity (750-1258), in Samir Khalil Samir and Jorgen S. Nielsen, eds., Christian 
Arabic Apologetics during the Abbasid Period (Leiden: Brill, 1994): 57-114. Whereas Samir 
suggested three possible dates, Swanson proved that 788 is correct. See Mark N. Swanson, 
"Some Considerations for the Dating of Fi tatlit allah al-wahid (Sin. Ar. 154) and al-Gami‘ 
wugüh al-imän (London, British Library Or. 4950), Parole de Orient 18 (1993): 115-141. 

23 On Sinai, Ms NF Parch. Ar. 16, a fragment of the Gospel in Arabic, see Yiannis Meimaris, 
Katalogos ton neon aravikon cheirographon tes Hieras Mones Aikaterines tou Orous Sina 
(Athens: Ethnikon Hidryma Ereunon, 1985). 

24 On Sinai, Ms Ar. 151, see Harvey Staal, Mt. Sinai Arabic Codex 151. Vol. 1 Pauline Epistles. 
Vol. 11 Acts of the Apostles, Catholic Epistles (Louvain: Peeters, 1983-84). However, it has 
been noted that the date refers only to the translation of the Pauline Epistles in the first 
part. This made Blau wonder whether a later scribe may have simply copied the first 
portion of the manuscript, including the colophon, from an earlier Vorlage. See Joshua 
Blau, "Über einige christlich-arabische Manuskripte aus dem .و‎ und 10. Jahrhundert,” in 
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Or. 4950, dated 877, which contains an anonymous Summa Theologiae Arabica 
and a treatise by Theodore Abū Qurra on the “Veneration of Holy Icons.?5 The 
author states of the Summa Theologiae Arabica (fol. 5v) that he felt compelled 
to compose his work in Arabic, as this is *a clear language that ordinary peo- 
ple understand.”?6 The works of Theodore Abu Qurra (d. ca. 820) attest to the 
fact that by the beginning of the ninth century the Melkites already possessed 
a significant body of literature in Arabic.” Among the Melkites of Egypt, 
by contrast, it was only with Sa'id ibn al-Bitriq, the patriarch of Alexandria 
(933-940), known in Greek as Eutychius, that extensive literary composition in 
Arabic began.?® 

Greek was the official ecclesiastical language of the Melkite monasteries 
of southern Palestine and the Sinai Peninsula before arabicization, a reflec- 
tion of the strong ties with Constantinople. Many monks were bilingual, as 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic is likely to have been the vernacular of many 
if not most monks. Although Greek remained the official language for corre- 


idem, Studies in Middle Arabic and its Judaeo-Arabic Variety (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
1988): 311-318, on 317. 

25 The manuscript was copied by Stephen of Ramleh, who also copied Sinai, Ms Ar. 72. On 
the first text, see GCAL 2: 17-19; Blau, "Über einige christlich-arabische Manuskripte,” 
31-312; Sidney H. Griffith, "The First Christian Summa Theologiae in Arabic. Christian 
Kalam in Ninth-Century Palestine,” in Michael Servers and Ramzi Jibran Bikhazi, eds., 
Conversion and Continuity (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1990): 
15-31; idem, "Stephen of Ramlah and the Christian Kerygma in Arabic in Ninth-Century 
Palestine,” in Arabic Christianity in the Monasteries of Ninth-Century Palestine (Aldershot, 
Hants and Brookfield, vr: Variorum, 1992) VII: 23-45; idem, “A Ninth-Century Summa 
Theologiae Arabica,’ 1X: 123-141 in the same volume. Only parts have been edited; see 
Luwis Ma'lüf, “Aqdam al-Makhtütät al-nasraniya al-‘arabiya,’ al-Mashriq 6 (1903): 1011- 
1023. As for the second text, Arendzen prepared an edition (Ioannes Arendzen, Theodori 
Abu Kurra de cultu imaginum libellus e codice arabico: nunc primum editus, latine versus, 
illustratus [Bonn: C. Drobnig, 1897]); and Griffith translated it into English (Sidney H. 
Griffith, A Treatise on the Veneration of the Holy Icons written in Arabic by Theodore Abü 
Qurrah, Bishop of Harran (c. 755-c. 830 A.D.) [Louvain: Peeters, 1997]). 

26 As quoted in Griffith, "The first Christian Summa Theologiae," 25. 

27 On Abü Qurra, see Sidney H. Griffith, "Theodore Abü Qurrah's Arabic Tract on the Christian 
Practice of Venerating Images,” in Arabic Christianity in the Monasteries of Ninth-Century 
Palestine, V: 53—73 and the exhaustive bibliography at 54n4. 

28 See Michel Breydy, Études sur Sa'id Ibn Batriq et ses sources (Louvain: E. Peeters, 1983); 
Francoise Micheau, “Said ibn al-Bitriq,” 812, 8: 853-856; GCAL 2: 32-38. As well, as Uriel 
Simonsohn, “The biblical narrative in the Annales of Sa'id ibn Batriq and the question of 
medieval Byzantine-Orthodox identity", Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations 22 (2011): 
37-55. 
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spondence between monasteries, it gradually dropped out of use and to a large 
extent lost its status as a scholarly language. There is evidence that from the 
end of the eighth century monks no longer had a sufficient command of the 
language. For example, a monk at Mar Sabas is reported to have had difficul- 
ties in memorizing the Psalms in Greek.?? Another monk, apparently facing a 
similar difficulty, astonished a western pilgrim to Jerusalem at the beginning 
of the ninth century when he conducted his prayers by “singing the Psalms 
in the language of the Saracens (Sarracenica lingua psallit)”3 Parts of the 
liturgy had become incomprehensible even in the monastic environment. It 
may also have been this growing ignorance that prompted Michael Synkellos, 
a monk of Mar Sabas, to compile his introduction to Greek grammar around 
the year 810.3? 

In a broader context, the fact that Greek slowly gave way to Arabic at an 
early stage seems to be intrinsically connected with the effective isolation from 
Byzantium, the recognized center of Chalcedonian orthodoxy that resulted 
from the Muslim conquest. What is more, the new Arab polity placed many 
members of the Melkite communities in official government positions, which 
consisted to a large percentage of Christians. By the rise of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, 
official ecclesiastical contacts between Constantinople and the communi- 
ties in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt weakened.?? The isolation of the Oriental 


29 See the remarks by Igor Sevéenko, “Constantinople viewed from Eastern Provinces in the 
Middle Byzantine Period,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies 3-4 (1979-80): 712-747, on 735-737; 
Robert Pierpont Blake, “La littérature grecque en Palestine au viii® siècle,” Le Muséon 78 
(1965): 367—380, on 376-378; and Siméon Vailhe, "Le monastére de Saint-Sabas,” Echos 
d'Orient 3 (1899-1900): 18-28, on 22. 

30 Joannes Bollandus, Acta Sanctorum Martii (Paris and Rome: Apud Victorem Palme, 1865), 
3:176. 

31  Thevisitorrecordedthe incident in his Memorandum on the Houses of God and Monasteries 
in the Holy City; see Titus Tobler and Augustus Molinier, Itinera Hierosolymitana et 
Descriptiones Terrae Sanctae (Geneva: J.-G. Fick, 1879): 302. 

32 As conjectured by Sidney H. Griffith, "Greek into Arabic: Life and Letters in the 
Monasteries of Palestine in the Ninth Century: The Example of the Summa Theologiae 
Arabica,’ in Arabic Christianity in the Monasteries of Ninth-Century Palestine, VI1: 17-138, 
on 127. 

33 See again Ševčenko, “Constantinople Viewed,” 735-737. The quotation follows Griffith, 
"Stephen of Ramlah,” 26; the text is found in Louis Cheikho, Bernard Carra de Vaux, 
and Habib Zayyat, Eutychii Patriarchae Alexandrini Annales (Louvain: Secrétariat 
du CorpusSCO, 1906-1909), 1:69-70. The statement is reiterated by Yahya Ibn Said 
of Antioch, who took up his baton; see Histoire de Yahya Ibn Sa‘id d’Antioche, continu- 
ateur de Sa'id-Ibn-Bitriq, eds. Ignatii Krachkovskii and Alexander Alexandrovich Vasiliev 
(Paris: Didot-Firmin, 1924/1932, - PO, vols. 18/5 and 23/3), 18: 706—707. It is also found in 
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patriarchates is exemplified by the remarks of Saîd ibn al-Bitriq of Alexandria 
(877—940) in his World History:>* 


The names of the patriarchs of Constantinople have not reached me 
since Theodoros died [i.e., 679] at the time of writing this book. Likewise, 
in regard to the patriarchs of Rome, the names of the patriarchs of Rome 
and reports of them have not reached me. [...] In the year 326 [i.e., 937] 
agratifying peace came about between the Byzantines (and the Muslims). 
Andin that year, Theofilakis, patriarch of the city of Constantinople, sent 
a messenger to the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch asking them to 
mention his name in their prayers in their liturgies because this has been 
cut off since the era of the Umayyads. 


Arabic played a similar role for the lay population, who had formerly spoken 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic.?5 


2.2 The Syriac-Orthodox Church 


There are few documentary sources on the spread of Arabic as a vernacular 
among the communities of the Syriac-Orthodox Church. As a rule, Syriac and 
Arabic existed side by side until very recent times.?6 Habib ibn Khidma Abū 
Rita (d. 840)?" and Yahya ibn ‘Adi (893-974)? as well as his pupil Abu ‘Ali ‘Isa 
ibn Ishaq ibn Zur‘a (second half of the tenth century)?? and his pupil Yahya 


the Chronicle of Michael the Great; see Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 2: 452-53 
(Syriac) and 486 (translation). 

34 The quotation follows Griffith, "Stephen of Ramlah,” 26. 

35 As emphasized by Milka Rubin, "Arabicization versus Islamization in the Palestinian 
Melkite Community during the Early Muslim Period,” in Arieh Kofsky and Guy Stroumsa, 
eds., Sharing the Sacred (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 1998): 149-162. 

36 See Irene Garbell, “Remarks on the Historical Phonology of an Eastern Mediterranean 
Arabic Dialect,” Word 14 (1958): 303-337. 

37 The most up-to-date bibliography of his writings is found in Sandra Toenies Keating, 
Defending the ‘People of Truth’ in the Early Islamic Period: The Christian Apologies of Abu 
Raitah (Leiden: Brill, 2006); GCAL 2: 222-226. 

38 Griffith gives a comprehensive overview of his writings and biography, as well as an 
updated bibliography. See Sidney H. Griffith, trans., Yahya ibn ‘Adi: The Reformation of 
Morals (Provo, UT: Brigham Young University Press, 2002); see also GCAL 2: 233-249. 

39  GCAL 2: 252-253. 
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ibn Jari5^? wrote in Arabic; but they are exceptions within a predominately 
Syriac-writing majority. It should be noted that they all were active in Takrit. 
They were madn*haye, that is, members of the eastern part of an ecclesiasti- 
cal dominion that historically fell under the authority of the Maphrian. That 
area would naturally have constituted a stronghold of the Arabic language. The 
apologetic nature of their writings may offer another explanation for their use 
of Arabic. Syriac was commonly the preferred scholarly language, as shown by 
the works of Nonnus of Nisibis, Moses bar Kepha, Dionysius bar Salibi, Michael 
the Great, and Bar Hebraeus. It was only ata later stage that their writings were 
translated into Arabic. The continued use of Syriac functioned as a religious 
and cultural marker.^! 

Of particular interest is the ecclesiastical chronicle of Bar Hebraeus, com- 
posed in Syriac and later translated into Arabic by its author for a Muslim read- 
ership. The circumstances are known to us from a passage in Bar Hebraeus' 
biography written by his brother Bar Sawma, who mentions that some Tayyaye 
(Arabs) of Maragha had requested a translation of the Syriac chronicle into 
Arabic.*? The inadequate knowledge of Arabic among contemporary dignitar- 
ies is often lamented, and Bar Hebraeus deemed a good command of that lan- 
guage to be noteworthy. He mentions, for example, that he had to accompany 
Patriarch Dionysius 'Angür to Damascus to serve as an interpreter in the latter's 
dealings with the Muslim rulers, because the patriarch's Arabic was weak.^? 
In contrast, Bar Hebraeus' former fellow student in Tripoli, Saliba ibn Ya‘qub 
Wajih, is praised for his Arabic.** The extraordinary command of Arabic by 
the East-Syriac patriarch Abu Halim (Catholicos Elias 111; d. 1190) is explicitly 
noted.*° Bar Hebraeus furnishes similar notes in regard to other East-Syriac 
scholars: He recounts, for example, how George, the son of Bokht-‘Isha‘ the 


40 2 GCAL 2: 259-263. 

41 See Lucas van Rompay, "Past and Present Perceptions of Syriac Literary Tradition," 
Hugoye: Journal of Syriac Studies 3 (2000): 71-103. “Most importantly, the preservation of 
Syriac was itself no longer a natural fact, but was becoming increasingly dependent on 
the teaching carried out in the schools of monasteries and parish churches. The system of 
education had to be built on an ideology that saw the language and literature as constitu- 
ent elements of Syrian Christian identity" (ibid., 72). 

42 The work was edited by Jean Abbeloos and Thomas Josephus Lamy, eds. Gregorii 
Barhebraei Chronicon Ecclesiasticum (Louvain: Peeters, 1872-1877), 2: 469. 

43 Ibid., 1: 663 and 717. 

44 Ibid, 2: 41. 

45 Ibid, 2: 369. 
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Elamite, impressed Muslim dignitaries with his mastery of classical Arabic.*® 
Also Amin al-Dawla was equally "skilled in rhetoric and in the grammar of 
the Arabic."7? The Melkite scholar Abū al-Hasan Thabit (= Thabit ibn Qurra, 
9th century) is reported to have been fluent in three languages, Greek, Syriac, 
and Arabic. This habit of noting who mastered Arabic is paralleled in other 
chronicles as well.*8 The conclusion to be drawn is that knowledge of Arabic 
could not be taken for granted among West-Syriac scholars, at least among 
monastics. This assumption applies both to literary use and to the vernacu- 
lar. A ramification of this linguistic situation was the requirement that the 
Maphrian, whose seat was initially in Takrit, but then moved to the monastery of 
Mar Mattai near Mosul in the nth century, be fluent in Arabic, so that he 
could conduct Church affairs effectively in the East.^? The future Maphrian 
Ignatius I1 (1143-1164) cited his ignorance of Arabic at the time of his elec- 
tion and was compelled to study that language before assuming his post.5° 
It was customary for a ‘westerner’ to hold the position of Maphrian, and we 
may assume that the western Syriac-Orthodox clergy were far less arabicized 
than their eastern coreligionists. 


2.3 The Church of the East 


We face a similar dearth of sources for the spread of Arabic in the Church 
of the East, which constituted the largest single religious community in Iraq 


46 Ernest A. Wallis Budge, ed. and trans., The Chronography of Gregory Abü'l Faraj, the Son of 
Aaron, the Hebrew Physician, Commonly Known as Bar Hebraeus: Being the First Part of his 
Political History of the World, (London: Oxford University Press, 1932); English translation, 
1: 115; Syriac, 2:125. 

47 Ibid, 1:152 (English) and 2:168 (Syriac). 

48 Inthe Anonymous Chronicle of 1234 (Ecclesiastic History), the deacon and physician Sahda 
is praised for his Arabic; see Jean-Baptiste Chabot, ed., Anonymi Auctoris chronicon AD 
1234 pertines (Paris: Typographeo Reipublicae, 1916-1920), 2: 125. Michael the Great offers 
several similar accounts. The Coptic patriarch Gabriel Ibn Turayk is said to be well versed 
in the Arabic language; see Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 3: 614 (Syriac) and 3: 235 
(French translation). See his comments on Basilius bar Shumana (3: 631/262). He also 
refers to the Patriarch Georgios' ignorance of Arabic and need to rely on Theodosius of 
Harran as an interpreter (4: 479). 

49 See Peter Kawerau, Die jakobitische Kirche im Zeitalter der syrischen Renaissance: Idee und 
Wirklichkeit (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1955): 24. 

50 See Abbeloos and Lamy, eds., Gregorii Barhebraei Chronicon, 2: 333 and 337. Similarly, Bar 
Ma‘dani (d. 1263) studied Arabic in Baghdad after his appointment as Maphrian (2: 441). 
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and commanded a large following among the rural and urban populations. 
Bilingualism appears to have been the rule, so that prominent East-Syriac 
scholars were able to play a crucial part in the ‘Abbasid translation movement.5! 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq, ‘Ammar al-Basri (first half of the ninth century), and Israel of 
Kashkar (d. 872) were among the outstanding pioneers of ecclesiastical litera- 
ture in Arabic.?? An important treatise in that language, known as the “Apology 
of al-Kindi” was composed in the ninth century.?? The general shift from Syriac 
to Arabic, however, was a process that continued well until into the eleventh 
century. In the preface to his commentary on Genesis, Abu al-Faraj ‘Abd Allah 
ibn al-Tayyib (first half of the eleventh century) gives explicit evidence that his 
coreligionists’ fluency in Syriac had diminished in favor of Arabic.5+ As com- 
pared to the Syriac-Orthodox communities, then, the Church of the East seems 
to have been much more arabicized, as we have already seen in the comments 
of Bar Hebraeus (see above). This observation is supported by the fact that the 
field of lexicography emerged mainly among East-Syriac scholars. All known 
Syriac-Arabic lexicographic works, beginning with Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s diction- 
ary and continuing with those of his disciple Ishö‘ bar ‘Ali (d. 1001), Hasan bar 
Bahlül, and Elias bar Shinaya, are of East-Syriac provenance.55 


51 For a study of the ‘Abbasid translation movement, see Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic 
Culture. 

52 See the relevant chapters in GCAL 2: 103-219; on ‘Ammar al-Basri in particular, see 210-211. 
On Israel of Kashkar; see Bo Holmberg, A Treatise on the Unity and Trinity of God by Israel 
of Kashkar (d. 872): Introduction, Edition and Word Index (Lund: Plus Ultra, 1989). 

53 The edition of the text was originally prepared by William Muir, The Apology of al Kindy: 
written at the Court of al Mámán (circa A.H. 215; A. D. 830), in Defence of Christianity against 
Islam (London: Smith Elder, 1882). A more recent edition and translation is available in 
Georges Tartar, Dialogue islamo-chrétien sous le calife A-Ma'mün (813-834): les épitres 
dAl-Hashimi et dAl-Kindi (Paris: Nouvelles éditions latines, 1985). Comp. Laura Bottini, 
“The Apology of al-Kindi,” CMR 1: 585-594. 

54 Ibnal-Tayyib: Commentaire sur la Genese par Ibn at-Taiyib, ed. Joannes Cornelis Josephus 
Sanders (Louvain: Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1967): 1-2. 

55 See the relevant sections in: Anton Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (Bonn: 
A. Marcus und E. Webers Verlag, 1922); Rubens Duval, La littérature syriaque (Amsterdam: 
Philo Press, 1970); and William Wright, A Short History of Syriac Literature (London: 
A. and C. Black, 1894). Earlier lists of Syriac homographs were composed by East-Syriac 
scholars, including Joseph Huzaya, a disciple of Narsai and Enanisho' (second half of the 
seventh century), Ishö‘ Bar Nun, and Hunayn ibn Ishaq. Hunayn’s dictionary is now lost 
and known only from citations by later lexicographers. Ishö‘ Bar ‘Ali’s dictionary has been 
edited by Georg Hoffmann, ed., Bar Ali: Syrisch-Arabische Glossen (Kiel: Schwers'sche 
Buchhandlung, 1874), and by Richard James Horatio Gottheil, ed., The Syriac-Arabic Glosses 
[of] Bar ‘Alt (Ishö‘) (Rome: Tipografia della R. Accademia nazionale dei Lincei, 1910-1928); 
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2.4 The Copts 


It has long been believed that the oeuvre of Severus ibn al-Muqaffa' (ca. 905- 
87) marked the watershed of arabicization in the Coptic Church. The now- 
famous statement about the death of Coptic is contained in the introduction 
to the History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria: 


Irequested the help of those Christian brethren with whose fitness I was 
acquainted, and begged them to assist me in translating the histories that 
we found written in the Coptic and Greek languages into the Arabic 
tongue, current among the people of the present day in the region of 
Egypt, most of whom are ignorant of Coptic and Greek, so that they 
might be satisfied with such translations when they read them.56 


However, as shown by den Heijer, the passage should probably be attributed 
to Mawhüb ibn Mansur ibn Mufarrij (ca. 1025-1100), a later compiler who sup- 
plied the introduction.5? He lived roughly a century after Severus and eagerly 
gathered historical accounts in the Coptic language of the first sixty-five patri- 


Bar Bahlül’s, by Rubens Duval, ed., Lexicon syriacum auctore Hassano bar Bahlule voces 
syriacas grecasque cum glossis syriacis et arabicis complectens (Paris: e Reipublicae 
typographaeo, 1888-1901). Eliya of Nisibis’s work, called Kitab al-tarjuman (“Book of 
the translator") and arranged by semantic fields, was edited by Tommaso Obicini, ed., 
Thesaurus arabico-syro-latinus (Rome: Sac. Congreg. de propag. Fide, 1636). On the lat- 
ter, see also Adam McCollum, “Prolegomena to a New Edition of Eliya of Nisibis's Kitab 
al-turjuman fi ta'lim lugat al-suryan,’ Journal of Semitic Studies 58 (2013): 297—322. 

56 See Basil Thomas Alfred Evetts, History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1907): 15. Samir Khalil Samir (“Un traité inédit de Sawirus Ibn 
al-Mugaffa‘ (10° siècle): ‘Le Flambeau de l'Intelligence;" Orientalia Christiana Periodica 
41 (1975): 150-210, n. 2) draws attention to a similar passage in the Kitab al-idah, which he 
attributes to Ibn al-Mugaffa‘. In the latter, the author laments the Copts' loss of their origi- 
nal language. The alleged authorship of Ibn al-Muqaffa' is doubted by Swanson, who dates 
the composition to the thirteenth century, so that this statement, too, seems to reflect a 
later period. See Mark N. Swanson, “ ‘Our Brother, The Monk Eustathius’: A Ninth-Century 
Syrian Orthodox Theologian Known to Medieval Arabophone Copts,’ Coptica 1 (2002): 
119—140, On 122. 

57 Johannes den Heijer, “Sawirus ibn al-Mugaffa‘, Mawhüb ibn Mansür ibn Mufarrig et la 
genèse de l'Histoire des Patriarches d’Alexandrie,’ Bibliotheca Orientalis 41 (1984): 336- 
347”; idem, Mawhüb Ibn Mansur Ibn Mufarri et l'Historiographie Copto-Arabe: Étude sur 
la composition de l'Histoire des Patriarches dAlexandrie (Louvain: Peeters, 1989): 81-116; 
idem, “Coptic Historiography in the Fatimid, Ayyubid and Early Mamluk Periods,” 
Medieval Encounters 2 (1996): 67-98. 
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archs of the Coptic Church. His Arabic translation of this compilation, which 
he produced, as noted, for a public that could no longer read Coptic, constitutes 
the first part of the History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria. 
His description accords with his own period and bears witness to the increas- 
ing spread of Arabic among Copts and the dismay this process caused in more 
conservative monastic circles. 

It was probably only during the eleventh century that Coptic gradually died 
out as a spoken language; Arabic became the main written and spoken language 
of the Church by the end of the twelfth century. In order to adapt to the new 
linguistic situation, the Coptic Church actively fostered the translation of the 
ecclesiastic canon into Arabic.5® As reported by Michel the Great, the Coptic 
patriarch Gabriel ibn Turayk 11 (1131-1145) encouraged translations of the Old 
and New Testaments into the vernacular, because most of the people no lon- 
ger understood Coptic.*?? In his canons, Gabriel exhorted the priests to explain 
the Lord's Prayer, as well as the Doxology and the Holy Creed, in Arabic.9? He 
further insisted on the place of Coptic literature in the primary-school cur- 
riculum, before instruction in Arabic.®! As also emerges from the Copto-Arabic 
grammars composed by scholars in the thirteenth century, Coptic had become 
a classical language, known only by those who studied it from old texts.®? 

The most valuable evidence of the disuse of Coptic in the monasteries seems 
to be the "Apocalypse of Samuel of Qalamun,” which puts words of strong 
opposition to linguistic assimilation by monks in the mouth of the seventh- 
century saint, Samuel of the Monastery of Qalamun.® Originally composed in 
Coptic and usually dated to the tenth or eleventh century, it bears note that the 


58 For details, see Samuel Rubenson, "The Transition from Coptic to Arabic,’ in Égypte 
Monde Arabe 27—28 (1996): 77-92; idem, "Translating the Tradition: Some Remarks On 
the Arabization of the Patristic Heritage in Egypt,’ Medieval Encounters 2 (1996): 4-14. 

59 See Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 3: 235. 

60 Otto Meinardus, Two Thousand Years of Coptic Christianity (Cairo: American University 
in Cairo Press, 1999): 283. The passage can be found in Oswald Hugh Ewart Burmester, 
The Canons of Gabriel ibn Turaik, Lxx Patriarch of Alexandria [Ms Arabe 251. Bibl. nat. 
Paris. Fol. 351r. Texte et traduction] (Rome: Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1935): 
18-19. 

61 Burmester, The Canons of Gabriel ibn Turaik, 28-29. 

62 See Alexis Mallon, “Une école de savants"; Gertrud Bauer, Athanasius von Qus, Qiladat 
at-tahrir fi ‘ilm at-tafsir: eine koptische Grammatik in arabischer Sprache aus dem 13/14. 
Jahrhundert (Freiburg im Breisgau: Klaus Schwarz, 1971); and the studies by Sidarus listed 
in the bibliography. 

63 Jason R. Zaborowski, “From Coptic to Arabic in Medieval Egypt," Medieval Encounters 14 
(2008): 15-40. See also Jos van Lent, "The Apocalypse of Samuel,’ CMR 2: 742-752. 
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text survived only in Arabic translation. That some monks were hard pressed 
to master Coptic for their liturgical duties is reported also by Yusab of Fuwwa 
(thirteenth century).6* In Egypt, unlike the Syriac-speaking lands, Arabic 
became the exclusive medium of daily speech for both the laity and monastics. 


2.5 Jewish Communities 


That Jewish communities of pre-Islamic Arabia used some form of Arabic been 
already has mentioned. In other areas settled by Arabian tribes, such as south- 
ern Palestine and Transjordan, the Jews employed Aramaic. Rabbinic sources 
sometimes mention the idiosyncrasies in the language of these communities.®° 
According to Blau, a majority of the Jews living in Muslim lands, from Iraq to 
al-Andalus, adopted the Arabic language in the course of the eighth and ninth 
centuries. Arabic gradually displaced the Aramaic vernacular, initially in the 
larger centers, and the Jews began using it in their everyday intercourse. The 
earliest attestation of a literary work in Judaeo-Arabic is a corpus composed in 
Early Phonetic Judaeo-Arabic Script (commonly abbreviated as EPJAs). The 
fact that these texts are written on papyrus assures a terminus ante quem of 
900 CE. Their orthography is virtually unaware of Classical Arabic writing con- 
ventions and is based entirely on Hebrew and Aramaic spelling.57 It has been 
suggested that the scribes spoke Arabic but had no acquaintance with the 
written language. Most of the papyri are of a documentary nature. Additional 
fragments in EPJAS, preserved in Genizah collections, come from the fields 
of exegesis and Bible translation (on the latter see below).® As a result of 


64  Yüsàb Usquf Fuwwa: Tarikh al-Abä al-Batarika li-l-Anba Yusab Usquf Fuwwa, eds. Samü'il 
Suryani and Nabih Kamil (Cairo: n.p., 1987):148. 

65 A. Cohen, "Arabisms in Rabbinic Literature,’ JQR 3 (1912): 221-233. See also S. Krauss, 
“Talmudische Nachrichten über Arabien,’ ZDMG 70 (1916): 325-326; Jan Retsö, The Arabs 
in Antiquity (London: Routledge, 2003): 526—532. 

66 See Blau, The Emergence and Linguistic Background of Judaeo-Arabic. 

67 Joshua Blau and Simon Hopkins, “Judaeo-Arabic Papyri: Collected, Edited, Translated and 
Analysed,” in Blau, Studies in Middle Arabic and its Judaeo-Arabic Variety, 401—474; eidem, 
“On Early Judaeo-Arabic Orthography,’ ibid., 381-400. 

68 Foran example of exegetical texts, see David Sklare, “Scriptural Questions: Early Texts in 
Judaeo-Arabic,’ in Moshe Bar-Asher, Sarah Stroumsa, Simon Hopkins, and Bruno Chiesa, 
eds., A Word Fitly Spoken’: Studies in Qur'an and Bible Exegesis, Presented to Haggai Ben- 
Shammai (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 2007): 205-231 (Hebrew). A comprehensive edi- 
tion and linguistic analysis of all known fragments is currently being prepared by Blau 
and Hopkins. 
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increasing exposure to Classical Arabic writing, most Judaeo-Arabic authors 
from the tenth century onwards adopted a standardized orthography molded 
by analogy to Classical Arabic orthography. The oeuvre of Saadiah Gaon (882- 
942) is seen by many as the beginning of the classical period ofJudaeo-Arabic.9? 

Sources from the mid-ninth century on indicate that Arabic started being 
used in liturgical and educational contexts. Oral Arabic interpretations gradu- 
ally took the canonical place of Targum Onkelos in the synagogue and gained 
such a degree of popularity as to necessitate intervention by the religious 
authorities. Natronai, the Gaon of Sura (fl. mid-ninth century), felt the need to 
address the pressing question of whether the abandonment of the recitation of 
the Targum in favor of an Arabic translation was permitted: 


Those who do not translate, saying: “we do not have to recite the transla- 
tion of the rabbis [i.e. Targum Onkelos], we should rather translate in our 
language [i.e. Arabic], the one used in the public," those people do not 
fulfill their obligation.7? 


Natronai did not ban the use of the new vernacular for biblical transla- 
tions. It appears, though, that the phenomenon spread to such a degree that 
the Geonim had to insist on the status of the Aramaic Targum. The Gaon 
concludes: 


If in some place the public wants [the Hebrew Scripture] to be inter- 
preted to them, a person other than the one who recites the Aramaic 
translation may stand up and interpret for them in their language. 


It is striking that his ruling draws heavily on the halakhic precedence of the 
earlier Aramaic translations.” A separate functionary must present the Arabic 
rendering, so as to draw attention to the different liturgical standing of the 
inspired Scriptures in Hebrew and Aramaic, on one side, and the translation 


69 See Blau and Hopkins, “On Early Judaeo-Arabic Orthography.” 

70  Natronai Gaon: Teshuvot Rav Natronai bar Hilai Ga'on, ed. Robert Brody, (Jerusalem: 
Makhon Ofeq, 1994), 1:152-154. The responsum is discussed by Haggai Ben-Shammai, 
"The Tension between Literal Interpretation and Exegetical Freedom: Comparative 
Observations on Saadia's Method,” in Jane Dammen McAuliffe, Barry Walfish, and Joseph 
Ward Goering, eds., With Reverence for the Word: Medieval Scriptural Exegesis in Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003): 33-50. The translation 
here is Ben Shammai's, except for my bracketed additions. 

71 See Philip S. Alexander, "The Targumim and the Rabbinic rules for the Delivery of the 
Targum,’ Vetus Testamentum Supplement 36 (1985): 14-28. 
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into Arabic, on the other. Another geonic responsum, traditionally but errone- 
ously attributed to Hai Gaon, takes a comparable stand. Its author explains 
that whereas the Targum originated in prophetic revelation, Arabic transla- 
tions lack reliable authority."? Similar indications of the steadily increasing 
pace of the transition from one language to the other is provided by the Risala 
of Judah ben Quraysh, active in late ninth and early tenth centuries in Fez. His 
description implies that the Targum had become incomprehensible for Jewish 
communities, which were now accustomed to Arabic."? 


2.6 The Samaritans 


The Samaritans have employed several languages in the course of their his- 
tory: Hebrew, Greek, Aramaic, and Arabic. Although it is hard to know with 
certainty when Arabic replaced Aramaic as the Samaritan vernacular, it is 
usually agreed that the shift was completed during the eleventh century, fol- 
lowing a period of bilingualism."^ Shehadeh, for example, draws attention to 
an interesting account in Yusuf ibn Salama's al-Kitab al-kaft ("The Sufficient 
Book"), which furnishes evidence that certain Samaritan communities started 
conducting their prayers in Arabic in that century./5 

Further, it was precisely during the late tenth or early eleventh century that 
Arabic became established as the language of literary composition. Many of 
the earliest treatises in that language seem to deal with grammar; e.g. Tabiah 
Ghazal ibn Dartha's Qanun ibn Dartha ft tartib al-Miqrà ("Ibn Dartha's Canon of 
Reciting the Torah)"$ and Qanun ibn Dartha fi Migra ("Ibn Dartha's Canon 


72 Benjamin Manasseh Lewin, Otzar ha-Gaonim; Thesaurus of the Gaonic Responsa and 
Commentaries, Following the Order of the Talmudic Tractates (Haifa: n.p., 1939), 9: 130-131. 

73 Becker, ha-‘Risalah’, 16-119. 

74 The question has been addressed by Hasib Shehadeh, “The Arabic Translation of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch;" idem, “The Arabic Translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch,” 
in Alan David Crown, ed., The Samaritans (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr Siebeck, 1989): 481- 
516; and, most explicitly, in Hasib Shehadeh, “When Did Arabic Supplant Samaritan 
Aramaic?,” in Moshe Bar-Asher, ed., Hebrew Language Studies presented to Professor Ze'ev 
Ben-Hayyim (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1984): 515-528 (Hebrew). 

75 | Shehadeh, "When Did Arabic,’ 525-527. 

76 See Paul Kahle, “Die Lesezeichen bei den Samaritanern,” in Cyrus Adler and Aaron Ember, 
eds., Oriental Studies published in Commemoration of the Fortieth Anniversary, 1883-1923 of 
Paul Haupt as Director of the Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 1926): 425-436; repr. in Zeev Ben-Hayyim, Jvrit 
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of the Torah”).”” The Arabic column of the anonymous ha-Melis, a trilingual 
biblical lexicon (Samaritan Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic), was also composed 
at this time.7? Halakhic, apologetic, exegetical, and mu'tazilite works in Arabic 
were produced by Yusuf ibn Salama and Ishaq ibn Faraj ibn Märüth al-Suri, 
known as Abi al-Hasan, both of whom were active in the late eleventh century. 


va-Aramit nusah Shomron: ‘al pi te'udot shebi-khetav ve-‘edut shebe-'al peh (Jerusalem: 
Bialik Institute and the Academy of the Hebrew Language, 1957-77), 2: 362-373. 

77 Ben-Hayyim, Jvrit va-Aramit, 2: 308—315. 

78 Ibid., 440-616. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Rise of Arabic Translations 


While we can more or less ascertain when the different communities adopted 
Arabic, the beginnings of the biblical translation genre remain largely obscure. 
Sections of the Bible in Arabic are attested in manuscripts from the ninth cen- 
tury onwards. But the question of whether translations existed prior to their 
being committed to writing, and especially before the rise of Islam, is a mat- 
ter of scholarly debate to this day. The available sources, mainly culled from 
Muslim literature, do not settle the matter. 

If the Muslim accounts are to be relied upon, some Jewish and Christian com- 
munities in the Arabian Peninsula were in the habit of elucidating Scripture 
in Arabic orally, in some form and to some extent. Suffice it to mention the 
statement given in the name of Muhammad’s companion, Abü Hurayra, in 
al-Bukhari’s Sahih: “The ahl al-kitab [the people of the Book] would read the 
Torah in Hebrew and translate and explain it to the ahl al-islam [the people of 
Islam] in Arabic." In the light of the linguistic situation of the Jewish commu- 
nities in the Arabian Peninsula, described above (Chapter 2), we cannot reject 
the possibility (and even the likelihood) of oral interpretation of parts of the 
Bible into Arabic. Some of the Prophet's eminent companions are reported to 
have visited a beit midrash (bayt al-midras) more than once. Zayd ibn Thabit, 
who was charged with collecting the Quranic revelation, is reported to have 
learned how to write in one of them. The Hadith adds many additional ref- 
erences to batei midrash, such as those of the Masika and Qaynuqga' clans? 
The poet Umaya ibn Abi al-Salt, described as apre-Islamic monotheist (hanif), 
is said to have studied the Bible in traditional Jewish and Christian schools.? 
These would be a natural setting for the recitation of the Torah in Hebrew, 


1 See al-Bukhäri: Le recueil des traditions mahometanes, par Abou Abdallah Mohammed ibn 
Ismaíl el-Bokhári, eds. Ludolf Krehl and Theodor Willem Jan Juynboll (Leiden: Brill, 1862— 
1908), 3:198; 4: 441 and 495. Some scholars doubt the credibility of such accounts altogether: 
e.g. Hava Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds: Medieval Islam and Bible Criticism (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1992): 21-22; Moshe Zucker, Rav Saadya Gaon's Translation of 
the Torah; Exegesis, Halakha, and Polemics in R. Saadya's Translation of the Torah (New York: 
Feldheim, 1959): 5 (Hebrew). 

2 Cf Michael Lecker, “Zayd b. Thabit, ‘A Jew with Two Sidelocks’: Judaism and Literacy in Pre- 
Islamic Medina (Yathrib), Journal of Near Eastern Studies 56 (1997): 259-273. 

3 The report is found in Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Durayd: Kitab al-ishtigäg, ed. Ferdinand 
Wiistenfeld (Góttingen: Dieterich, 1854): 184. 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2015 DOI10.1163/9789004289932 004 
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followed by an oral interpretation into Arabic.* Such renderings would have 
been transmitted orally by teachers and religious elites and crystallized into a 
local tradition. As elucidations of the biblical text, they began as an oral pen- 
dant to the reading of the weekly portion and were probably never studied 
independently. Contrary, however, to the statement attributed to Abu Hurayra, 
oral translation and elucidation would have served primarily the community's 
internal needs. Spreading the Torah to non-Jews was not intended, though 
it certainly happened. Early Muslims, as has been demonstrated in previous 
scholarship, had no direct access to an Arabic translation of the Bible, but 
knew a great deal about its contents and structure, via word-of-mouth trans- 
mission, as we will see below. 

Some modern scholars believe that there were written translations.5 
Noteworthy in this context is Baumstark. Not only did he postulate that Arabic 
translations of the Gospel and Psalms were committed to writing even before 
the Quran, he also claimed that a direct line of transmission could be drawn 


4 The]Jews of Arabia appear to have been more or less fully immersed in biblical and post- 
biblical (i.e. rabbinic and talmudic) lore. See Newby, A History of the Jews of Arabia, 70-77. 
They seem to have possessed scrolls or codices of the Torah, since early Muslims were familiar 
with the Hebrew script (kitäbat al-yahüd or khatt al-yahüd); see Nabia Abbott, Studies in 
Arabic Literary Papyri, 3 vols. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957-1972), 1: 28-30; 2: 
257. There are some indications that they followed Babylonian traditions, especially in the 
pronunciation of Hebrew. See the passage from al-Qirqisani's Kitab al-anwar wa al-marägib 
(Kitab al-anwar wal-marägib = Code of Karaite Law by Ya qub al-Qirgqisani [second quarter of 
the tenth century], ed. Leon Nemoy [New York: The Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation, 
1939-1943], 2: 16), translated in Bruno Chiesa, The Emergence of Hebrew Biblical Pointing: The 
Indirect Sources (Frankfurt: Peter D. Lang, 1979): 19. 

5 Anton Baumstark, “Das Problem eines vor-islamischen christlich-kirchlichen Schrifttums 
in arabischer Sprache,” Islamica 4 (1931): 565-566; idem, "Arabische Übersetzung eines 
altsyrischen Evangelientextes und die in Sure 21105 zitierte Psalmenübersetzung,’ oc 9(3) 
(1934):165-188. See also: Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 14; Ernst Algermissen, 
Die Pentateuchzitate Ibn Hazms: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der arabischen Bibelübersetzungen 
(Münster: n.p., 1933): 10-13; Abd al-Masih al-Maqdisi, “Naql al-Kutub al-Muqaddasa ila 
al-Arabiya qabla al-Islam,’ al-Mashriq 31 (1933): 1-12; Curt Peters, "Proben eines bedeutsamen 
arabischen Evangelien-Textes,’ oc 11(3) (1936):188-211; idem, “Psalm 149 in Zitaten islamischer 
Autoren, Biblica 21 (1940): 138-151, idem, “Grundsätzliche Bemerkungen”; Raif Georges 
Khoury, Wahb b. Munabbih. Teil 1. Der Heidelberger Papyrus PsR Heid Arab 23. Leben und 
Werk des Dichters (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1972): 258, idem, "Quelques Réflexions"; Irfan 
Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fifth Century (Washington, pc: Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection, 1984): 440; and Newby, A History of the Jews, 67, who even 
speaks of a “flood of translations.” All of these authors, often following Baumstark’s line of 
argumentation or referring to him directly, have no doubt that pre-Islamic translations existed. 
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from an alleged pre-Islamic version to the Arabic Gospels found in manu- 
scripts written in the Melkite monasteries of Mar Saba, Mar Chariton, and St 
Catherine's. He asserted that the translation type exhibited in those manu- 
scripts emerged among the tribal confederations of Christian Ghassanids or 
the Lakhmids and must accordingly be regarded as pre-Islamic. His assump- 
tion is based on an argumentum ex silentio that missionaries sent to these 
tribes would have employed the vernacular for the liturgy, as was the case with 
Syriac, Coptic, Georgian, and Ethiopian in the East, and with Gothic in the 
West. At a later stage, this version would have been adopted by the Melkites for 
missionary purposes among Arab Christians and reached Arabia.® 

The premise that the prevalence of biblical motifs among early Muslims 
is linked to written translations that circulated is equally questionable.’ It 
presumes that the Quranic revelation unfolded in a total discontinuity from 
the Late Antique scriptural heritage. That the Bible in the sixth century had 
a long reception history in Judaism and Christianity, which is echoed in the 
Quran and related literature, is ignored in an approach like Baumstark's. The 
silent vacuum of biblical traditions postulated in his view had to be bridged 
by assuming pre-existing translations into Arabic.? As shown by Griffith, the 


6 Failing to find direct codicological or textual evidence, he concentrated on the liturgical 
divisions exhibited in these manuscripts, which he dated as prior to the sixth century. See 
Anton Baumstark, “Die sonntágliche Evangelienlesung im vorbyzantinischen Jerusalem,’ 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 30 (1929/1930): 350-359. He found further support for his hypothesis 
in the famous mention of the Paraclete (Arab. al-munahmana, from Syr. m*nahmana in 
John 15:26) by Ibn Hisham in his recension of Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ishaq’s al-Sira 
al-nabawiya (Biography of the Prophet). See “Eine altarabische Evangelienübersetzung 
aus dem Christlich Palaestinensischen," Zeitschrift für Semitistik 8 (1932): 201-220; Alfred 
Guillaume, “The Version of the Gospels used in Medina circa 700 AD,” al-Andalus 15 
(1950): 289-296. This reading is found exclusively in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of 
the Gospels (The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels, ed. Agnes Smith Lewis and 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson [London: CJ. Clay and Sons, 1899]: 24 and 187). According to 
Baumstark, it could have served as a Vorlage for an alleged Melkite translation into Arabic. 
See also Sidney H. Griffith, "The Gospel in Arabic: An Inquiry into its Appearance in the 
First Abbasid Century,” in Arabic Christianity in the Monasteries of Ninth-Century Palestine 
(Aldershot, Hants and Brookfield, vr: Variorum, 1992), 11: 143. 

7 As claimed in varying degrees by Abbott (Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri, 2: 257), Cheikho 
(Cheikho, al-Nasrantya wa-ädabuhä, 1: 254), Newby (A History of the Jews, 67), and 
Sprenger (Aloys Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed [Berlin: Nicolaische 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1869 |: 132). 

8 Biblical motifs in the Quran and Islamic traditional literature have been the subject of 
many studies since Geiger (Abraham Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume 
aufgenommen? [Bonn: Baaden, 1833]. For a survey and extensive bibliography, see Griffith, 
The Bible in Arabic. 
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Muslim borrowings from the Late Antique scriptural heritage, however, can 
hardly have been based on a written text, but were the result of a continuing 
process of oral transmission.? Over time, previously revealed Scriptures had 
been embellished with midrashim and other diverse oral exegetical extensions 
to a degree that the layers became inextricably linked. It is precisely in this 
form that they were taken as a point of reference for early Islamic prophetol- 
ogy and seen as validating its message. 

Muhammad's early followers demonstrate a great familiarity with this tradi- 
tion. Apart from the Qur'an and post-Quranic literature, evidence of biblical 
knowledge among Arabs before the arrival of Islam can also be found in early 
Arabic poetry, for example that of the aforementioned Umaya ibn Abi al-Salt, 
a contemporary of the Prophet.!? His poems draw heavily on episodes from 
biblical history and exemplify how biblical traditions were recounted in Arabic 
in the immediate milieu of the Quran. Equally elusive in this respect is the 
Christian poet ‘Adi ibn Zayd al-‘Ibadi (al-Hira, d. ca. 600).! The biblical nar- 
ratives to which both poets allude have already been inseparably intertwined 
with exegetical elements from the rabbinic literature or Christian traditions. 

Christian sources are unfortunately silent about the emergence of Arabic 
biblical translations in the early Islamic centuries. Neither the letter by 
Timothy 1, Catholicos of the Church of the East between 780 and 823, which 
deals with biblical studies to his time, nor the rhymed catalogue of East-Syriac 
authors by Abdisho' (d. 1318) mentions Arabic translations of the Bible or sec- 
tions thereof.'? The encyclopedia of religious knowledge by the Coptic scholar 


9 See Griffith, The Bible in Arabic. 

10  Iwill not discuss the authenticity of some of his poems. Readers are referred to: Tilman 
Seidensticker, "Die Authentizitát der Umaiya Ibn Abi s-Salt zugeschriebenen Gedichte 
11,” ZDMG 161 (2011): 39-68; and Nicolai Sinai, "Religious Poetry from the Quranic Milieu: 
Umayya b. Abi l-Salt on the Fate of the Thamid,” 85045 74 (2011): 397-416. 

11 Kirill Dmitriev, “An Early Christian Arabic Account of the Creation of the World,’ 
in Angelika Neuwirth, Nicolai Sinai, and Michael Marx, eds, The Quran in Context: 
Historical and Literary Investigations into the Qur'anic Milieu (Leiden: Brill, 2009): 349- 
387; Isabel Toral-Niehoff, "Eine arabische poetische Gestaltung des Sündenfalls: Das 
vorislamische Schópfungsgedicht von ‘Adi b. Zayd,” in Dirk Hartwig et al., eds., “Im vollen 
Licht der Geschichte": Die Wissenschaft des Judentums und die Anfünge der kritischen 
Koranforschung (Würzburg: Ergon, 2008): 235-256. 

12 For Timothy's letter, see Oskar Braun, *Ein Brief des Katholikos Timotheos 1 über 
biblische Studien des 9 Jahrhunderts,” oc 1 (1901): 299-313; Bas ter Haar Romeny, “Biblical 
Studies in the Church of the East: The Case of Catholicos Timothy 1,” in Edward Yarnold 
and Maurice F. Wiles, eds., Papers Presented at the Thirteenth International Conference on 
Patristic Studies held in Oxford 1999: Historica, Biblica, Theologica et Philosopica (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2001): 503—510. Abdisho's canon was published by George Percy Badger, “‘Abdisho’ 
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Shams al-Ri'asa Abu al-Barakät, also known as Ibn Kabar (d. 1324), contains 
only sparse references to the genre.!? 

An exception is a passage in the Syriac chronicle of Michael the Great 
(d. 1199), which apparently draws on an earlier account by Dionysius of Tell- 
Mahre (d. 845).!^ It recounts how the Muslim governor of Homs, ‘Umayr ibn 
Sa‘d al-Ansari, summoned the West Syriac Patriarch John Sedra (d. 648) and 
interrogated him about various christological issues, including the divinity of 
Christ. He ordered that the Gospels be translated into Arabic so that he would 
be able to understand the Patriarch's answers. The relevant passage states: 


This emir Ibn Sa'd hated the Christians and it may be that he wanted to 
stop them calling Christ “God”; but whatever his motives may have been, 
he summoned by letter the Patriarch John. The interview was a strange 
one; but the patriarch, helped by God's Grace, answered all the emir's 


bar Brika (Ebed-Jesu), Metrical Catalogue of Syriac Writers," in idem, The Nestorians and 
their Rituals (London: J. Masters, 1852): 361-379. 

13 The compendium is named Misbah al-zulma fi idáh al-khidma (The Lamp of Darkness for 
the Illumination of Service). The references are not found in Riedel's edition and in the 
German translation (Wilhelm Riedel, Der Katalog der christlichen Schriften in arabischer 
Sprache von Abi 'l-Barakät, Nachrichten der Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Góttingen, Philologisch-hist. Klasse 5, 1902), which covers only the first five chapters. 
Al-Harith ibn Sinan’s translations of the Wisdom books are mentioned in the sixth 
chapter, which is found in Abü al-Barakät ibn al-As'ad ibn Kabar: Misbäh al-Zulma fi Idah 
al-Khidma, ed. Khalil Samir (Cairo: Maktabat al-Kärüz, 1971): 236. 

14 Chabot, ed. and trans., Chronique de Michel le Syrien, Syriac: 4: 421-422 and French: 2: 
431-432. On the attribution of this passage to Dionysius of Tell-Mahre, see Andrew 
Palmer, Sebastian P. Brock, and Robert G. Hoyland, The Seventh Century in the West- 
Syrian Chronicles (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1993): 102-103. On the debate see 
Barbara Roggema, “‘The Debate between Patriarch John and an Emir of the Mhaggraye: 
A Reconsideration of the Earliest Muslim-Christian Debate, in Martin Tamcke, ed., 
Christians and Muslims in Dialogue in the Islamic Orient of the Middle Ages (Beirut: Orient- 
Institut and Würzburg: Ergon Verlag, 2007): 21-40. Also idem, “The Disputation of John 
and the Emir," CMR 1: 782-785. 

15 Francois Nau, “Un colloque du patriarche Jean avec l'émir des agaréens et faits divers des 
années 712 à 716,” Journal Asiatique 5 (1915): 225-279. Trimingham (Christianity among the 
Arabs, 225) identifies the emir with 'Amr ibn Sa'd ibn Abi Waqqas, whereas I follow the 
identification of Crone/Cook and Samir, cf. Patricia Crone and Michael Cook, Hagarism. 
The Making of the Islamic World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977): 162, nı1; 
and Samir Khalil Samir, “Qui est l'interlocuteur musulman du patriarche syrien Jean 111 
(631-648), in Hendrik Jan Willem Drijvers, ed., rtv Symposium Syriacum, 1984: Literary 
Genres in Syriac Literature (Rome: Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1987): 
396—400. 
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devious questions. When the emir heard his spirited and fearless defence 
he said: “Put that Gospel of yours into Arabic speech for me and do not 
change anything except the word GOD, where it is applied to Christ, the 
word BAPTISM and the word CROSS. These words you are to omit.” The 
Spirit strengthened John to answer bravely: “May Christ, my God, forbid 
thatIshould take away one jot or one tittle from my Gospel, even if I must 
be pierced by all the lances in your armoury. I would rather not write it at 
all” Impressed by this spirited protest and by John's manly character, the 
emir told him to go and write as he wished. Then the patriarch sent for 
pious people of the Banu Tanükh and from ‘Aqulo (i.e. Kufa) and selected 
those most fluent in both Arabic and Syriac and who knew how to trans- 
late words elegantly from one language into another. When they had, 
with great difficulty, interpreted the Gospel at his command and collated 
it repeatedly, they produced immediately a final version in elevated cal- 
ligraphic style free from technical blemes and most skilfully illuminated 
with (gold and silver) leaf. This they then presented to the governor ‘Amr 
b. Sa‘d.!6 


The obviously apologetic character of the passage arouses suspicion as to 
its historicity, all the more so because no trace of the translation survived. 
A different version is found in John Sedra's own (possibly pseudo-epigraphic) 
letters in Syriac that recount the event.!” As in Michael's version, the patriarch 
recounts that the emir ordered that the christological passages mentioned in 
the disputation be translated into Arabic for him. But after the Jew who was 
serving as interpreter made excuses and withdrew, the patriarch had to resort 
to members of the Tanükh and 'Aqulo tribes, knowledgeable in both Syriac and 
Arabic, for an oral translation of the passages in question. 

Equally devoid of a historical basis is an account in Rodrigo Jiménez de 
Rada's Historiae de Rebus Hispaniae, which reports that Bishop John of Seville 
(fl. 1135-1153) translated the entire Bible himself from Latin into Arabic (qui 
etiam sacras Scripturas catholicis expositionibus declaravit, quas ad informatio- 
nem posterorum arabice conscriptas reliquit).9 Although he was renowned for 
his translations of astrological and astronomical, philosophical, and medical 


16 The quotation follows Palmer, Brock, and Hoyland, The Seventh Century, 170-171. 

17 London, BL, Ms Add. 17193, fols. 73r-75v. Cf. GCAL 1: 35 and Rogemma, “The Disputation of 
John.” 

18 On the supposed translation, see Algermissen, Die Pentateuchzitat, 23; Henry S. Gehman, 
"The Arabic Bible in Spain," Speculum 1 (1926): 219-221. The historicity of the account 
was doubted by de Lagarde, Die vier Evangelien Arabisch, xii. His judgment is followed by 
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texts, an Arabic biblical version in his name is otherwise unattested. Monferrer 
Sala conjectured convincingly that the passage must be understood as refer- 
ring to a commentary (expositio ).? 

Muslim authors, by contrast, frequently refer to an Arabic Bible. Even 
though translations are cited primarily in polemic contexts (see Chapter 4), 
some authors provide limited but valuable reports. For example, Malik ibn 
Dinar (Basra, second/eighth century), a disciple of the famous theologian 
Hasan al-Basri, mentions that he would consult Arabic translations of the 
Scriptures in the library of a Christian monastery and even pilfered one of their 
copies.?° The report that he consulted translations seems to be fictional, as is 
the pseudo-biblical verse mentioning Adam that he cites. Abu “Uthman ‘Amr 
al-Jahiz (d. 255/869), a theologian, polemicist, and man of letters, furnishes 
a short critique of contemporary Christian and Jewish translations in his al- 
Radd ‘ala al-nasara (Refutation of the Christians).?! His disapproval is directed 
against selected features of translation technique, such as literal and anthro- 
pomorphic renderings, which he finds unacceptable on linguistic and theo- 
logical grounds. Despite his obvious polemical stance, the possibility remains 
that he had some familiarity with Christian and Jewish Arabic translations in 
the ninth century. 

Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim ibn Qutayba (213-276/828-889), 
a polymath in the fields of philology and adab, reports that “the Torah, the 
Psalms (al-Zabur) and all other books of God, may He be exalted, have already 
been translated into Arabic."? He asserts that the existence of multiple Arabic 
versions that are observably so different from one another attests to the lack of 
reliable transmission. This stands in contrast to the Qur’än, which, according 
to Muslim belief, is untranslatable. A prominent account of biblical transla- 


Johann Gildemeister, De Evangeliis in arabicum; Tregelles, “Arabic Versions,” and Nestle, 
"Bibelübersetzungen, arabische.” 

19 See Juan Pedro Monferrer Sala, “De nuevo sobre Iohannes Hispalensis y la primera 
versión árabe de las ‘Sagradas Escrituras' izada en al-Andalus,’ Revista del Instituto 
Egipcio de Estudios Islámicos 31 (1999): 77-105. Goussen had already proposed a similar 
explanation; see Heinrich Goussen, Die christlich-arabische Literatur der Mozaraber 
(Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1909): 17-18. 

20 Abū Nu'aym Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Isbahani, Hilyat al-Awliya’ wa-Tabagät al-sfiya’ 
(Cairo: Maktabat al-Khänji. Matba‘at al-Sa‘ada, 1932-1938), 2: 375. 

21 See Miriam Goldstein, "Sa'adya's ‘Tafsir’ in light of Muslim Polemic against Ninth-Century 
Arabic Bible Translations,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 36 (2009): 173-199; 
Richard C. Steiner, A Biblical Translation in the Making. The Evolution and Impact of Saadia 
Gaon’s Tafsir (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2010): 100—108. 

22 Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil Mushkil, 16. 
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tors is also found in Kitab al-tanbth wa-Lishraf, the historiographical work by 
al-Mas'udi (283-345/896-956).?3 It is found in a section on the Greek kings 
(Dhikr mulük al-yunaniyin). Drawing on the apocryphal Letter of Aristeas, he 
reports that Ptolemy, king of Egypt, commissioned the Septuagint. This leads 
Al-Mas‘üdi into a lengthy discussion of contemporary translators of the Bible 
into Arabic.?* He notes that the Septuagint has been rendered into Arabic 
several times. The best available version, he continues, is that by Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq, the renowned East-Syriac translator of the ninth century: "This version 
[i.e. the Septuagint] was translated numerous times, by earlier and more recent 
translators. One of them was Hunayn ibn Ishaq, whose translation is held by 
many people to be the most correct of all.’ 

No trace of that translation has come down to us. The numerous refer- 
ences to Hunayn ibn Ishaq in medieval Arabic biographical literature do not 
mention it, leading to doubts about its existence.?? Moreover, the Fihrist by 
Ibn al-Nadim (d. 995 or 998) ignores Hunayn in the chapter on biblical transla- 
tors, while the section on Hunayn's writings has nothing to say about a biblical 
translation.?6 This bears great weight, because Ibn al-Nadim was well-informed 


23 al -Mas'udi Kitab al-tanbih wa-l-ishraf, ed. Michael Jan de Goeje (Leiden: Brill, 1894): 2— 
113. The passage is discussed, among others, in GCAL 1: 88-89; Harry Austryn Wolfson, 
Repercussions of the Kalam in Jewish Philosophy (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1979): 89-90; Joel Kraemer, Humanism in the Renaissance of Islam. The Cultural 
Revival during the Buyid Age (Leiden: Brill, 1986): 83-84; Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 
18-19; David Sklare, Samuel ben Hofni Gaon and his Cultural World: Texts and Studies 
(Leiden: Brill, 1996): 116-118; and Camilla Adang, “The Karaites as Portrayed in Medieval 
Islamic Sources,” in Meira Pollaick, ed., Karaite Judaism. A Guide to Its History and Literary 
Sources (Leiden: Brill, 2003): 179-197, there at 182. 

24 Abraham Wasserstein and David J. Wasserstein, The Legend of the Septuagint: From 
Classical Antiquity to Today (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006): 177-178. 

25 There is no mention of a Bible translation in the biographical entries on Hunayn by Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'a (see Ibn Abi Usaybi'a: Uyün al-Anba’ fi Tabaqat al-Atibba@’, ed. August Müller 
[Cairo: al-Matba'a al-Wahbiya, 1882], 1: 200-203, 218); by Ibn al-Qifti (see Ibn al-Qifti’s 
Tarih al-hukama’: auf Grund der Vorarbeiten Aug. Müller’s, ed. Julius Lippert [Leipzig: 
Dieterich'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1903]: 171-177); by Ibn Khallikän (see Ibn Khallikän: 
Fawät al-Wafayat wa-l-Dhayl 'alayha, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas [ Beirut: Dar al-Thagäfa, 1973-1974], 
3:217-218); and by Ibn Sa'id al-Andalüsi (see Ibn Sa‘id al-Andalusi: Kitab Tabakat al-Umam, 
ed. Louis Cheikho [Beirut: al-Matba'a al-Käthülikiya, 1912]: 36-37). Some of these entries 
mention a world history. Since it is likely that this composition would have started with a 
section on biblical history, al-Mas'üdi might have mistakenly taken it for a translation of 
the Pentateuch. 

26 See Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn al-Nadim: al-Fihrist, ed. Ibrahim Ramadan (Beirut: Dar ’al- 
Ma'rifah, 1994): 37-40. 
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about East-Syriac authors, such as 'Abd Isho' ibn Bahriz, Pethion, and Timothy 
1, having learned about them directly from a monk named Yunis. So it seems 
likely thatan Arabic version of the Septuagint came to be attributed to Hunayn 
solely because of his fame as a translator from Greek into Arabic. It did not 
elude Ibn al-Nadim's attention that many works were attributed to Hunayn 
erroneously. Al-Mas'udi seems to be better informed about Jewish translators 
(see below, Chapter 3.5) some of whom he met and debated with. 

Another section of the Fihrist is devoted to the biblical books and their 
interpreters: fi asm kutub al-shara@i‘ al-munzala ‘ala madhhab al-muslimin 
wa-madhahib ahliha (On the Names of Books of Law that Were Revealed to 
the Muslim Denomination and Denominations of their People).?’ It consists 
of three parts, dealing with Muslim, Jewish, and Christian authors respectively. 
Taking account of the geographical and temporal proximity, his sources for the 
Jewish and East-Syriac traditions appear to be quite accurate and correspond 
closely to our present state of knowledge about the scholars he mentions. Of 
Saadiah Gaon (882-942), for instance, Ibn al-Nadim states the “he lived so 
recently that some of our contemporaries were alive before he died." He is one 
of the few Muslim authors who knows both forms of the Gaon's name—the 
Arabic Said al-Fayyümi and the Hebrew Saadiah. His inventory of the Gaon's 
writings closely corresponds to what we know from Jewish sources:2? 


The Book of Primary Principles [ie. Saadiah’s commentary on Sefer 
Yesirah], the Book of Precepts, an interpretation of the Book of Isaiah, an 
interpretation of the Torah without commentary, the Book of Proverbs 
consisting of ten chapters, an interpretation of the Book of David's 
Decrees, the Book of Subtle Points (Ar. al-nukat), an interpretation of the 
Book of Psalms by David, may peace be upon him, and an interpretation 
of the third book of the second half of the Torah with commentary [i.e., 
Leviticus], an interpretation of the Book of Job, a book on the necessity of 
the prayers and laws, and the Book of Intercalation (Kitab al-ubür), 
which is known as the Book of Dates. 


By contrast, his account of the Muslim scholar Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Salam, active at the time of the Caliph Härün al-Rashid (reigned 786-809), 


27 Ibid. 
28 See Jacob Mann, “A Fihrist of Sa'adya's Works,’ JQR u (1921): 423-428; Samuel Poznański, 
"A Fihrist of Saadya’s Works,” JQR 13 (1923): 369-396. 
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cannot be taken literally.?? Ibn al-Nadim reports that he "translated" (tarjama), 
the “Sabian book of the pre-Islamic Monotheists" (Kitab al-hunafa’ wa-hum 
al-Sabiyun al-ibrahimiya), as well as the Torah, Prophets, and Gospels from 
Hebrew, Greek, and Sabaean. As cited by Ibn al-Nadim, Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah 
describes his translation as follows: 


...I have shortened the material that is unnecessary for an understand- 
ing of the reasons for their [i.e. the ahl al-kitab] disagreements and differ- 
ences. I have included what is needed for proof against them from the 
Quran and the traditions concerning the Prophet, may God bless him 
and give him peace, and from his companions, as well as the People of 
the Book who became Muslims, among whom were ‘Abdallah ibn Salam, 
Yamin ibn Yamin, Wahb ibn Munabbih, Ka‘b al-Ahbar, Ibn al-Tihan, and 
Bahir, the monk. 


Although Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah stresses that he “translated” the Torah and 
Gospel letter by letter (harfan harfan), it is unlikely that he indeed produced a 
literal, running translation.9?? Such an endeavor seems far from plausible, given 
his supposed acquaintance with the source languages, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Sabaean. We may rather assume that Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah composed a work 
related to the fields of Qisas al-Anbiya’/Isra’iliyat (Legends of the pre-Islamic 
prophets and narratives on the Israelites), in which he retold the lives of the 
Old Testament prophets and the Gospels’ account of Jesus. This assumption 
is strengthened by the fact that major representatives of this genre, such as 
‘Abdallah ibn Salam, Wahb ibn Munabbih, and Kab al-Ahbär, are mentioned 
here in the same context. Here the verb tarjama “translated” should not be 
understood literally, but given the sense of “compiled a short biographical 


29 Nestle (“Bibelübersetzungen, arabische”) ties him to the Jewish convert ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Salam, an attribution that is followed by Ignatii Krachkovskii, “O perevode Biblii na 
arabskii iazyk pri khalife al--Ma'mune" [On a Translation of the Bible into Arabic to the 
Time of Caliph al-Ma’mün], Christianskij Vostok 6 (1918): 189-196; Graf, GCAL 1: 88-89, n2; 
and Camilla Adang, Muslim Writers on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible: From Ibn Rabban to 
Ibn Hazm (Leiden: Brill, 1996): 19-20. 

30 The historicity of the account was accepted by Krachkovskii (“O perevode Biblii na 
arabskii") and by Margaret Dunlop Gibson (“A Letter of Harun ar-Rashid to the Emperor 
Constantine v1,’ in Matthew Black and Georg Fohrer, eds., In Memoriam Paul Kahle 
[Berlin: A. Tópelmann, 1968]: 106-115). 
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account." Such résumés of biblical figures, in their islamicized form, were a 
branch of Muslim historical research and are known as tarajim in Arabic.?! 

Even though documentary evidence is of limited use in shedding light on the 
beginnings and development of biblical translations into Arabic, we can draw 
some general conclusions about chronology and forms of transmission. As the 
above discussion makes clear, the earliest and partial translations into Arabic, 
in pre-Islamic times, stemmed from the educational and liturgical needs of 
Jewish and Christian communities and were transmitted orally on the Arabian 
Peninsula and in adjacent regions. In the course of transmission, the actual 
biblical narratives and the post-biblical homiletic elucidations that accompa- 
nied them in the liturgy or study halls became inseparable. This is the form in 
which the stories of Old and New Testament figures were disseminated in the 
early centuries of Islam. The nascent Muslim community was eager to become 
acquainted with them, as is demonstrated by the reports about Abu Hurayra, 
the caliph ‘Umar, and, on a much larger scale, the Quran itself and the early 
traditionalist literature. Some Muslim scholars, such Wahb ibn Munabbih, 
became authorities in the lives and deeds of biblical personages viewed as 
pre-Islamic prophets and recounting biblical history in general. This genre 
later coalesced as Qisas al-Anbiya’, the "Legends of the pre-Islamic prophets.” 
Umaya ibn Abi al-Salt, the poet and contemporary of Muhammad's, seems to 
have made use of the same oral traditions. In the larger context of the trans- 
mission of biblical books in Arabic, the Qisas al-Anbiy@ constitute a specific 
islamicized branch that mainly served the edifying purpose of reminding audi- 
ences of the fate of those who disobeyed God and his messengers. 

There is no evidence of complete translations into Arabic in the Umayyad 
period. The account of ‘Umayr ibn Sad al-Ansärt’s confrontation with John 
Sedra indicates that only selected verses were translated, with the specific 
apologetic purpose of expounding Christian doctrine. Collections of proof- 
texts may have been disseminated separately and served as raw material for 
later disputations. Lists of biblical testimonia, possibly derived from such ear- 


» « 


lier collections, are found in the “Apology of Patriarch Timothy 1,” “the Treatise 


31 See Dimitri Gutas et al., “tardjama (a., pl. tarädjim),” EI”, 10: 224—234. Tarjama is used in 
that sense by Wahb ibn Munabbih, too, arousing similar confusion. See Khoury, Wahb b. 
Munabbih, 258; idem, "Quelques réflexions sur les citations de la Bible dans les premières 
générations islamique du et du deuxième siècle de l'Hégire," Bulletin d'études orientales 29 
(1989): 269-278, idem, "Quelques Réflexions sur les citations"; idem, "Quelques Réflexions 
sur la Premiere ou les Premiere Bibles Arabes,” in Toufic Fahd, ed., LArabie préislamique et 
son environnement historique et culturel (Leiden: Brill, 1989): 549-61. 
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on the Triune Nature of God,” and Abü Qurra's debate with Muslim theolo- 
gians at the court of the caliph al-Ma'mün.?? 

Muslim authors of the ‘Abbasid period, such as the aforementioned al-Jahiz 
and Ibn Qutayba, became increasingly aware of Jewish and Christian activity 
in translating the Bible into Arabic. It is no coincidence that it is the ninth cen- 
tury when manuscripts with sections of the Bible in Arabic are first attested on 
a large scale. The Arabic Bible became visible as a written text, in contrast to 
the earlier oral mode of transmission. The communities that produced these 
texts began with those books that were central to or significant for their inter- 
nal needs. This meant, first and foremost, the texts used in liturgical contexts, 
but also books of popular appeal, such as the Wisdom literature. Christian 
translations of the Psalms and almost the entire New Testament are attested 
prior to the ninth century. The books of Ecclesiasticus, Job, and some of the 
Pseudepigrapha survive in early Arabic translations—most of them in mul- 
tiple versions, because of the translators' different ecclesiastic affiliations.?? 

By contrast, the early Jewish translation enterprise focused on the 
Pentateuch, because of its central role in the synagogue service. In addition to 
the Pentateuch, translations of the Psalms, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Songs, which all play a prominent role in the liturgy over the course of 
the year, are attested in early fragments from the various Genizah collections. 


32 For details, see Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, 143-146; idem, "Arguing from Scripture: The 
Bible in the Christian/Muslim Encounter in the Middle Ages," in Thomas J. Heffernan and 
Thomas E. Burman, eds. Scripture and Pluralism: Reading the Bible in the Religiously Plural 
Worlds of the Middle Ages and Renaissance (Leiden: Brill, 2005): 29-58; David Bertaina, 
"The Development of Testimony Collections in Early Christian Apologetics with Islam," 
in David Thomas, ed., The Bible in Arab Christianity (Leiden: Brill, 2007): 151-173; and Mark 
N. Swanson, "Beyond Prooftexting (2): The Use of the Bible in Some Early Arabic Christian 
Apologies," ibid., 91-112. 

33 Richard M. Frank, The Wisdom of Jesus Ben Sirach (Sinai ar. 155 IX-X cent.) (Louvain: 
Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1974), contains an edition and translation of an early Arabic 
version of Ecclesiasticus. De Baudissin edited London, BL, Ms Add. 26116, which contains 
a ninth-century translation of Job (de Baudissin, Translationis antiquae arabicae libri Jobi 
quae supersunt nunc primum edita [Leipzig: Doerfling & Franke, 1870]). Another early 
fragment of that book, found in Sinai, Ms Ar. 1, is discussed by Monferrer Sala (Juan Pedro 
Monferrer Sala, "Liber Iob detractus apud Sin. Ar. 1. Notas en torno a la Vorlage siriaca de 
un manuscrito árabe cristiano (s. IX),' Collectanea Christiana Orientalia 1 (2004): 19-142. 
For a tenth-century version of Iv Ezra, see Adriana Drint, The Mount Sinai Arabic Version 
of Iv Ezra (Louvain: Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1997). For a version the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, see G.J.H. van Gelder, Albertus Frederik Johannes Klijn, and F. Leemhuis, The 
Arabic Text of the Apocalypse of Baruch. Edited and Translated with a Parallel Translation 
of the Syriac Text (Leiden: Brill, 1986). Both texts are found in Sinai, Ms Ar. 589. 
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Equally early are fragments of Proverbs and Job.?^ The historical books seem to 
have had the least appeal to translators, both Christians and Jews.?* 

With regard to the Arabic Bible as a physical object, Jewish and Christian 
translations differ in a number of respects. Rabbanite manuscripts are as a rule 
written in Hebrew letters. Qaraite scribal circles of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies regularly copied Judaeo-Arabic works in Arabic script. Since the various 
genizahs (Cairo and Firkovitch) are our main sources, some of the material is 
fragmentary. It is not uncommon to find trilingual manuscripts that juxtapose 
the Masoretic text with the Aramaic Targum and an Arabic translation (usually 
that by Saadiah Gaon). 

Most Christian translations are in Arabic script. A bilingual fragment of 
Ps 78:20-31, 51-61 (LXX 77; see below, Chapter 3.1), with both the Greek and 
Arabic columns in Greek letters, is unique. In Ottoman times, predominantly 
Maronite scribes produced biblical manuscripts in Arabic written in Syriac 
script, a practice known as Karshüni. Most manuscripts contain only particular 
divisions (the five books of the Pentateuch, the Prophets, etc.). Attempts to col- 
lect all the books of the respective biblical canons in one voluminous pandect 
manuscript, as found in the Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, and Latin manuscript tradi- 
tions, were produced only later, in imitation of printed (Arabic) Bibles.?6 The 
advent of printing soon included Arabic versions as well and had an irrevers- 
ible effect on the previous multiplicity of translations. After the Biblia Sacra 
Arabica rolled off the press in 1671-73 (Chapter 5.5), most communities aban- 
doned their medieval versions in favor of this new translation, whether in print 
or in hand-copied exemplars. 


34 So far only portions of the book of Proverbs have been published. See Joshua Blau, 
"On a Fragment of the Oldest Judaeo-Arabic Bible Translation Extant,” in Joshua Blau 
and Stefan Reif, eds., Genizah Research After Ninety Years, the Case of Judaeo-Arabic 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992): 31-39; Simon Hopkins, “On the Vorlage 
of an Early Judaeo-Arabic Translation of Proverbs,’ Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 
27 (2002): 369-374. Additional fragments of the same manuscripts are: New York, JTS, MS 
ENA 2779.27; Cambridge, University Library, Ms Mosseri VI 45,3; Cambridge, University 
Library, Ms T-S Ar. 27.91 and Ms T-S Ar. 28.16; and Geneva, Bibliothéque publique et 
universitaire, MS 8. 

35 Bengt Knutsson (Studies in the Text and Language) has only fifteen items in his inventory 
of Arabic manuscripts of the book of Judges. See Ronny Vollandt, “3-5.2.8 Arabic, Former 
Prophets, Secondary" in Emmanuel Tov, ed., The Textual History of the Bible (Leiden: Brill, 
forthcoming). On the Judaeo-Arabic versions of the historical books, see also Polliack, The 
Karaite Tradition, 599. 

36 See Ronny Vollandt, “Making Quires Speak. An Analysis of Arabic Multi-block Bibles and 
the Creation of a Christian-Arabic Biblical Canon,” forthcoming. 
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34 Melkite Translations 


Not surprisingly in the light of their early adoption of Arabic, it was the Melkite 
communities that pioneered the production of Arabic versions of the Bible. 
The earliest efforts were centered in the monasteries of the Judean Desert and 
the Sinai Peninsula, where many ancient manuscripts are preserved to this 
day. But communities in Syria and Egypt, too, produced distinguished bod- 
ies of translation. The multilingual nature of the Melkite communities had 
a strong impact on their translations. The present section will briefly survey 
some prominent examples and their salient features. 

One of the oldest surviving manuscripts in this category is the unicum 
Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 13. In its current form it contains the Gospels, translated 
from a Syriac Vorlage— probably the earliest extant Arabic translation of the 
Gospels—and the Pauline Epistles, translated from the Greek. This interplay 
of Greek and Syriac is one of the distinctive traits of the Melkite translation 
tradition. The codex is no longer complete. Luke is truncated, and Psalms, Acts, 
and the Catholic Epistles, formerly part of the original manuscript, are miss- 
ing. It is thought to have been copied in the monastery of Mar Saba; on paleo- 
graphic grounds, scholars date the codex to the early ninth century. Kashouh 
has shown that the manuscript, despite its early date, must have been copied 
from an even earlier exemplar.?” 

The translation is significant not only because of its age, but also because of 
the interesting translation technique it reflects. Even a cursory reading discerns 
the use of alternative renderings and exegetical expansions. Alternative ren- 
derings may be defined as the use of two or even three translation equivalents 
for a single unit of the source text, prompted by the desire to convey seman- 
tic subtleties. They are usually strung together by the conjunction wa. A few 
examples have to suffice here. In Mark 5:31, Syriac de-habsin lak, "[the crowd] 
that is thronging you,” is rendered tazhamuka wa-tadghatuka wa-tatadayaq 
‘alayk min kull nahiya, “that is crowding against you and pressing and besieg- 
ing you from all sides.” Similarly, w-emr(u) l-emana abdana hana, “they said, 
to what purpose is this waste?” (Matt 26:8) is translated as wa-qalu ma hadha 
al-israf wa-l-tadyt‘ wa-al-fasad, “they said, what is this squander and waste and 
dissipation?” A tendency to incorporate textual glosses can be observed, too. 


37 Kashouh, The Arabic Versions of the Gospels, 162-165. The observation led Kashouh 
to conjecture further on the origin of this translation. Based on its archaic linguistic 
character, he argues for a pre-Islamic dating and settles for Najran as its possible place 
of emergence. This scenario, however, was convincingly rejected by Griffith, The Bible in 
Arabic, 4-118. 
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These expansions are usually deemed by the translator a necessary response to 
the elliptical style of the Bible and seen as an attempt to fill in narrative gaps or 
make the biblical plot more cohesive. This may be illustrated by the rendering 
of kulhon (“all of them") in Mark 5:20. The verse, part of the account of Jesus’ 
curing of the man possessed by demons, is elliptical in the original; without 
the context it is unclear to whom “all of them" refers. The translation expands 
this to jami man samia dhalik, “and all who heard that" The interpolated 
words “who heard that" are added for clarity and link the verse to the preced- 
ing narrative, specifying that the crowd that had gathered around is intended. 
Another type of expansion seems to be exegetical. For example, the account 
of Jesus’ transfiguration (Matt 17:1) reads bada sittat ayyam intalaqa Yasui‘ bi-L- 
Safa wa-Ya qub wa-Yuhanna akhihi li-yutimm wa'dahu bihim, “after six days 
Jesus went out with Kephas [translated literally as al-Safa “stone” in Arabic], 
James, and John his brother, that his promise would be fulfilled through them.” 
The Syriac lacks the last clause, “that his promise could be fulfilled through 
them,” which seems to highlight Jesus’ ensuing transfiguration as a fulfillment 
of God’s promise mentioned earlier in Matt 16:28. 

The manuscript that comes next in the chronology is an old Arabic version 
of the Greek Gospels, it too associated with the Melkite monasteries of south- 
ern Palestine. In contrast to the previous translation, however, it has come 
down to us in a large number of early codices. The earliest surviving evidence 
consists of two parchment fragments dated 873: Sinai, Ms Ar. NF Parch. 14 and 
16.38 They constitute two membra disjecta of a single original manuscript.?? On 
codicological grounds, Kashouh proposes that they are even earlier than Sinai, 
Ar. NF Parch. 8 and 28, which come from another separated codex. The earliest 
manuscript preserved in full seems to be Sinai, Ms Ar. 74.4? 

It is not surprising that it were the multilingual monasteries of Palestine 
that produced such translations. The monastic communities of the Judean 


38 I thank Alexander Treiger for pointing this out to me. He is currently preparing a study of 
the colophon. 

39  Kashouh, The Arabic Versions of the Gospels, 86. 

40 See Griffith, "The Gospel in Arabic;" idem, The Bible in Arabic, 18-120. A fuller inventory of 
manuscripts was presented by Kashouh, The Arabic Versions of the Gospels. Partial editions 
have been provided by Levin, Die griechisch-arabische Evangelien-Übersetzung, for 
Matthew and Mark according to Vatican, BAV, Ms Borg. Ar. 95 and Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, 
MS Or. Oct. 1108; and by Amy G. Garland, “An Arabic Version of the Gospel According to 
Mark,” M.A. thesis, Catholic University of America, 1978, for Mark, drawing also on Sinai, 
MSS Ar. 72 and 74. A complete edition, based only on Sinai, Ms Ar. 72, is found in Samir 
Arbache, “Une version arabe des évangiles: Langue, texte et lexique," Ph.D. dissertation, 
Université Michel de Montaigne Bordeaux 111, 1994. 
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Desert and Jerusalem had a centuries-old custom of providing interpreters for 
speakers of Christian Palestinian Aramaic. An early testimony of this is found 
in the travelogue of a fourth-century pilgrim to the Holy Land: 


In this province there are some people who know both Greek and Syriac, 
but others only know one or the other. The bishop may know Syriac, but 
he never uses it. He always speaks in Greek, and has a presbyter beside 
him who translates the Greek into Syriac, so that everyone can under- 
stand what he means.*! 


Scholars have no doubt that the Christian Palestinian Aramaic version of the 
Bible derives from these oral interpretations.^? A similar custom seems to 
have been introduced soon after the adoption of Arabic: translators rendered 
the weekly Gospel portions to the congregation in the new vernacular. These 
traditions, too, were written down, and are preserved in manuscripts such as 
Sinai, MS Ar. 74. Many contain a division into liturgical units that closely fol- 
low the earlier Aramaic tradition. They are commonly introduced by a brief 
rubric specifying when on the ecclesiastical calendar the portion that follows 
is to be read. For example, at Mark 1:1 we read: “the first lection; to be read dur- 
ing the Vigil of the Theophany at night, when the Holy Water is consecrated" 
(Arab. awwal qirda minhu yuqra'u ft laylat al-qaland bi-l-layl hin yuqaddasu 
al-m@ al-muqaddas); Mark 1:13 is introduced by “to be read on the Sunday that 
which falls after the Feast of the Holy Cross" (Arab. yugra’u li-l-ahad bada td 
al-salib al-mugaddas). Further, the lexicon of the Arabic version shows a clear 
indebtedness to the earlier Christian Palestinian Aramaic interpretations, even 
though the Greek Gospels constituted the source text. It appears that the later 
tradition shaped itself on the translational prototype of the earlier.^? 

But it was not only in Palestine and Sinai that Melkites translated the major 
books of the Bible into Arabic. A bilingual Greek-Arabic fragment of Ps 78:20— 
31, 51-61 (LXX 77), first published by Violet in 1901, was found at the end of the 
nineteenth century in the Qubbat al-Khazna (the Treasure Dome) located in 


41 As translated in John Wilkinson, Egeria’s Travel to the Holy Land (Warminster: Aris & 
Phillips, 1981): 146. 

42 See the insightful remarks of Marie-Joseph Lagrange, "Lorigine de la version syro- 
palestinienne des évangiles,” Revue Biblique 34 (1925): 481-504. 

43 For examples, see Ronny Vollandt, “Christian-Arabic Translations of the Pentateuch 
from the gth-ızth Centuries: A Comparative Study of Manuscripts and Translation 
Techniques," Ph.D. dissertation, University of Cambridge, 2011, 31, n122. 
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the compound of the Umayyad mosque in Damascus.** Violet's Psalm frag- 
ment is a unique document since both columns are in Greek script. The story 
behind the discovery is that Kaiser Wilhelm II was shown the Qubbat al-Khazna 
in Damascus after his historic visit to the Holy Land and told of its manuscript 
treasures. His diplomats negotiated with the Sublime Porte to allow a German 
scholar to go through the material and study it thoroughly. Bruno Violet, rec- 
ommended by Hermann von Soden for this purpose, spent about a year in 
Damascus and separated all texts of non-Muslim provenance from the rest 
of the fragments. His collection consisted mainly of Jewish, Samaritan, and 
Christian texts and amounted to 1558 items. They were photographed several 
times, returned to Istanbul in 1908 and disappeared since then.^? The bilingual 
Psalm fragment is today only found in the part of the collection of photographs 
that is kept at the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin under the schelfmark Mss or. sim. 
6. Although they were thought to have been lost in the turmoil of the Second 
World War, they have fortunately resurfaced in 1999. 

Various dates have been suggested, but Mavroudi convincingly argued for 
the ninth or early tenth century. Her conjecture is strengthened by two 


44 Itis known as the Violet Fragment in honor of its discoverer. See Bruno Violet, “Ein 
zweisprachiges Psalmfragment aus Damascus,’ Orientalische Literaturzeitung 4 
(1901): 384-403, 425-441, 475-488. 

45 The history of the photographs was reconstructed by Cordula Bandt and Arndt 
Rattmann, “Die Damaskusreise Bruno Violets 1900/1901 zur Forschung der Qubbet 
el-ChanzneChazne,” Codices ManuscriptManuscripti 76/77 (2011): 1-20. 

46 Maria Mavroudi, “Arabic Words in Greek Letters: The Violet Fragment and More,’ in Jérôme 
Lentin and Jacques Grand'Henry, eds., Moyen Arabe et variétés mixtes de l'arabe à travers 
l'histoire (Louvain: Peeters, 2008) : 321-354. Violet ("Ein zweisprachiges Psalmfragment") 
proposed the end of the eighth century on paleographic grounds. Hopkins classified it as 
Early Arabic and dated it to before 800 (Simon Hopkins, Studies in the Grammar of Early 
Arabic: Based upon Papyri Datable to before 300 A.H./912 A.D. [Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1984]: 1-2). A similar dating is proposed by Joshua Blau (A Handbook of Early 
Middle Arabic [Jerusalem: Max Schloessinger Memorial Foundation and the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, 2002]: 68; and A Grammar of Christian Arabic, 1: 31); by Paul Kahle 
(Die arabischen Bibelübersetzungen: Texte mit Glossar und Literaturübersicht [Leipzig: 
J.C. Hinrichs, 1904]: 14); and by Rashid Haddad, “La phonétique de l'arabe chrétien vers 
700,’ in Pierre Canivet and Jean-Paul Rey-Coquais, La Syrie, de Byzance à l'Islam: VIIe-VIIIe 
siécles [Damascus: Institut francais de Damas, 1992]: 159-164). Macdonald and Corriente 
independently dated the fragment to the pre-Islamic era. See M.C.A. Macdonald, Literacy 
and Identity in pre-Islamic Arabia (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2009), I: 100-102; III: 50, 68 n62; 
Federico Corriente, “The Psalter Fragment from the Umayyad Mosque of Damascus. A 
Birth certificate of Nabati-Arabic,” in Juan Pedro Monferrer Sala, ed., Eastern Crossroads: 
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FIGURE 2 Berlin, Fig. 2, Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, MSS or. sim. 6, fol. 31r, The Violet fragment, 
€ Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin. 


additional observations: first, the same version is found in other early bilin- 
gual Greek-Arabic manuscripts. Most manuscripts of this version were pro- 
duced in the ninth and tenth centuries, therewith concurring with her dating. 
Secondly, the collection of photographs preserved at the Staatbibliothek zu 
Berlin contains another bifolium of the same text in the same hand, which 
however presents the Arabic column in Arabic letters and consequently 


Essays on Medieval Christian Legacy (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2007): 303-321. 
Macdonald later reconsidered his earlier dating and corrected it to the Islamic period 
(M.C.A. Macdonald, “Old Arabic (Epigraphic), in Kees Versteegh, ed., Encyclopedia of 
Arabic Language and Linguistics | Leiden: Brill, 2008] 3: 464—477). 

47 A full list is found in GCAL 1: 15-116; to which Sinai, MSS Greek 34, Greek 35, and Greek 36 
have to be added. 
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renders it difficult deduce an early, possibly pre-Islamic, dating in the light of 
the Greek script used.*® 

The text of the fragment is laid out in two columns, with the Septuagint on 
the left and an Arabic translation on the right. Both columns are written in 
Greek uncials in scriptio continua, with dots to separate words. The Greek has 
full accentuation and aspiration signs, but the Arabic, too, exhibits them (e.g. 
the rough aspiration sign is used for the letter /ha’/). The fragment consists of 
a parchment bifolium, with 33-line columns on each page. The writing sup- 
port is of poor quality, having a rough surface with a visible grain.*? Only one 
of the folios shows ruling, but the vertical alignment of the columns is not 
consistently followed by the writing. It is likely that the bifolium had previ- 
ously been discarded and was subsequently reemployed by the scribe for its 
present purpose. The transcription of the Arabic translation in Greek letters is 
largely phonetic and discloses a strong neo-Arabic coloring. The scribe relied 
on the phonetic and orthographic conventions of Classical Greek, which he 
seems to have known from reciting the Septuagint or could have learned from 
handbooks of Greek grammar? Nonetheless, his orthography does exhibit 
awareness of the pronunciation of Greek as spoken in his time, as for example 
the interchangeable employment of eta and iota to mark a short /i/ vowel. This 
suggests that both Greek and Arabic must have been the scribe's vernacular. 

It is likely, then, that whoever prepared the fragment intended it as an aide 
mémoire to assist him in the study—and possibly public performance—of the 
Greek Psalms, assisted by an Arabic translation. The liturgical background of 
the fragment is also evident in its stichometrical arrangement. Each line con- 
sists of a half-verse from the Septuagint in the left column, juxtaposed with its 
literal translation in the right column. To facilitate comprehension, the Arab 
mirrors the Greek syntax and word order and observes a fixed lexicon of trans- 
lation equivalents.*! 


48 Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Mss or. sim. 6, fol. ır. Although it should be noted that the habit 
of writing Arabic in Greek letters existed, see Ahmad Al-Jallad, “Graeco-Arabica,” in Greg 
Fisher, ed., Arabs and Empires Before Islam (Oxford: Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 

49 Violet, “Ein zweisprachiges Psalmfragment,” col. 386, calls it of poor quality (“ärmlich”). 

50 Mavroudi, “Arabic Words in Greek Letters,” 323. 

51 See the examples in Blau, A Handbook of Early Middle Arabic and A Grammar of Christian 
Arabic. 
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In the ninth century, Bishr ibn al-Sir produced a translation of and com- 
mentary on Acts and the Catholic and Pauline Epistles.5* His version is found 
in Sinai, Ms Ar. 151, which was copied in 867 in Damascus for the benefit of 
Bishr’s spiritual brother Sulayman. The colophon of that manuscript states 
that he worked from a Syriac Vorlage. In Egypt, the priest (Arab. al-qass) 
al-‘Alam al-Iskandari translated the Major and Minor Prophets from the Lxx 
into Arabic.°® Scholars have dated him to the ninth century, but there is no 
solid evidence for this.5+ His nisba indicates that he accomplished this task in 
Alexandria. Further corroboration of al-‘Alam’s location may be provided by 
the fact that his translation exhibits close affinities with the Alexandrian text 
type of the Lxx.55 According to the colophons, he used “an ancient parchment 
codex written in Greek uncials" as his Vorlage (min nuskha 'atiqa raqq bi-qalam 
al-litun). ‘Abdallah ibn al-Fadl, deacon of Antioch in the eleventh century;5$ 
produced an Arabic version of Psalms that became canonical for the Melkite 
Church. 


52 Biographical details, as well as other compositions associated with his name, are a matter 
of debate. See Joseph Nasrallah, “Deux versions Melchites partielles de la Bible du 1x* 
et du x* siècles,” oc 64 (1980): 202-215; Sebastian Brock, “A Neglected Witness to the 
East-Syriac New Testament Commentary Tradition: Sinai, Arabic Ms 151,” in Khalil Samir, 
Rifaat Y. Ebied, and Herman G. B. Teule, eds., Studies on the Christian Arabic Heritage: In 
Honour of Father Prof. Dr. Samir Khalil Samir S.I. at the Occasion of his Sixty-Fifth Birthday 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2004): 205-216. He may have been bishop of Sidon. The translation and 
commentary were edited by Staal, Mt. Sinai Arabic Codex 151. 

53 See GCAL 1:132-133, Alberto Vaccari, "Le versioni arabe dei Profeti,” Biblica 2 (1921): 401- 
424; and Oscar Lófgren, Studien zu den arabischen Danielübersetzungen. 

54 A comprehensive inventory of manuscripts is likely to shed new light on the date of 
composition. 

55 Because his version is featured in the Polyglots, the text-critical value of al-‘Alam’s 
translation for the study of the Alexandrian text type has been pointed out frequently. 
See above, Chapter 1, n46. 

56 See GCAL, 1: 116-119. In addition to his translation of the Psalter, ‘Abdallah ibn al-Fadl 
participated in the Antiochene translation movement of Greek Patristics into Arabic. 
See also Alexander Treiger, "Christian Graeco-Arabica: Prolegomena to a History of the 
Arabic Translations of the Church Fathers,’ Intellectual History of the Islamicate World 4 
(forthcoming). 
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We know of Arabic translations of several biblical books from a Syriac Vorlage, 
including the historical books and Ruth.” Ezra and Nehemiah also exist in an 
Arabic translation from the Syriac.9? Some of these translations are quite early, 
notably a translation of Job from the Syro-Hexaplaric recension, found in the 
two parts of a ninth-century manuscript (London, BL, Ms Add. 26116 and Sinai, 
MS Ar. 1).? The present stage of research, however, does not allow attribution 
of their translators to a specific ecclesiastical denomination. 

There are, however, some groups of manuscripts that are clearly related 
to the Syriac-Orthodox Church. Al-Harith ibn Sinan ibn Sunbat al-Harrani, 
another of the few translators whose name has come down to us, translated 
the Pentateuch and wisdom books from Syriac into Arabic. Other than his 
name, though, much remains unknown about him. Al-Harith is mentioned in 
al-Mas‘tidi’s “Meadows of Gold" (Ar. Murüj al-dhahab). Given that the Muslim 
historian finished his work in 956, this must be the terminus ante quem for 
al-Harith’s career.©° His nisba indicates that he or his family originated from 
the Upper Mesopotamian city of Harran, which had an important Syriac- 
Orthodox community at that time. Manuscripts attach different epithets to 
his name: Istanbul, Süleymaniye, Ms Carullah 3, for example, calls him a phi- 
losopher and commentator. The British Library has two manuscripts appar- 
ently related to his occupation as a biblical commentator. Both were copied 
by al-Harith. The first contains a commentary on Mark and John by Lazare of 


57 See Ronny Vollandt, "Arabic, Former Prophets, secondary,” in Emmanuel Tov, ed., The 
Textual History of the Bible, vol. 1 (Leiden: Brill, forthcoming); idem, "Arabic, Judith, 
secondary,” in Matthias Henze, ed., The Textual History of the Bible, vol. 2 (Leiden: Brill, 
forthcoming). 

58 For details, see Ronny Vollandt, “Arabic, Ezra-Nehemiah, secondary, in Tov, The Textual 
History. 

59 Heinrich Leberecht Fleischer, "Zur Geschichte der arabischen Schrift" zpmG 18 
(1864): 288-291; de Baudissin, Translationis antiquae; Juan Pedro Monferrer Sala, “Liber 
Iob detractus.” See also GCAL 1: 126-127. 

60 See Nasrallah, “Deux versions,’ 206. Modern scholars have proposed dates for his life 
ranging from the tenth to the fourteenth centuries. Cheikho (al-Nasraniya wa-adabuha, 
87-88, 285—286) assigns him to the fourteenth century, a dating that is followed by Paul 
Sbath, al-Fihris: Catalogue de manuscrits arabes, 3 vols. (Cairo: Chark, 1938-1939). See also 
Nasrallah, “Deux versions.” According to him, al-Harith belonged to the Melkite Church. 
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Beth Qandasa; the second, a commentary on the Pauline Epistles, possibly by 
al-Harith himself.®! 

His translation of the Pentateuch (Arab$yr-Hexja; see Appendices, Inventory 
of Manuscripts) is based on the Syro-Hexaplaric version of Paul, bishop of Tella 
(ca. 617). He added introductory chapters of two sorts.® The first is referred to 
as a risála, in which he goes into great detail about earlier biblical translations, 
in response to the request of an unnamed patron. In particular, he describes 
Origen's Hexapla, including its arrangement in columns and the notational 
system used to indicate variants between the Lxx and the Three. There are 
also introductions to each book of the Pentateuch, which, following the cus- 
tom of Syro-Hexaplaric manuscripts, provide a short summary of the contents. 
Each chapter— corresponding to the kephale'on of Paul of Tella's version—is 
recapitulated briefly, using formulas such as wa-yukhbaru fihi "it is reported," 
wa-yushrahu fihi “it is explained," wa-yuqassu fihi "it is narrated,” etc. In some 
manuscripts this last section is designated fihrist or jawami-. 

Another text type (Arab$v*-Hexyb) seems directly related to al-Harith's ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch. Attested in a group of later manuscripts, it seems to 
contain a later popular revision of his translation. The manuscripts, which 
usually dispense with the risala and the summary of contents, date from thir- 
teenth century onwards; most were produced in Melkite communities. This 
group includes Sinai, Ms Ar. 3, and the pentateuchal sections in Vatican, BAV, 
MS Ar. 468 and St. Petersburg, Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, MS D 226 (at 
least partly; see Appendices, Inventory of Manuscripts). 

Shams al-Ri'àsa Abu al-Barakat’s encyclopedia reports that al-Härith also 
translated all five wisdom books: Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, Song of 


61 See William Wright, Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum acquired 
since the year 1838 (London: British Museum, 1870-1872), 2: 608-612. On the different 
attributions, see Nasrallah, "Deux versions,” 209-210. 

62 The introduction has been partly edited and translated into Latin. See Henry Aldrich, 
"Testimonia aliquot Scriptorum Orientalium de LXXI interpretibus eorumque 
Versione,” in idem, Aristeae Historia LXXII interpretum accessere veterum testimonia 
de eorum Versione (Oxford: e Theatro Sheldoniano, 1692): 131-144; Humfred Hody, 
Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus, versionibus Graecis & Latina Vulgata (Oxford: e Theatro 
Sheldoniano, 1705): 622-625; Joseph White, A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of London, Suggesting a Plan for a New Edition of the Lxx. To which are added Specimens of 
some inedited Eastern Versions made from the Greek, and a Sketch of a Chart of Greek Mss. 
By the Rev. Joseph White, B.D. Fellow of Wadham College, Laudian Professor of Arabic, one 
of His Majesty's Preachers at Whitehall; and Editor and Translator of the Syriac Philoxenian 
Version of the Gospels (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1779): 8-29. 
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Songs, and Ecclesiasticus.®? This is, indeed, well attested in the manuscripts. 
The five books are usually transmitted as a unit, as the middle section of what 
is called bet mawtbe "the books of sessions" in the Syriac tradition, and pre- 
ceded by a preface in which al-Harith deals with Hebrew, Greek, and Syriac 
poetics.6* 

The distribution of manuscripts of al-Härith’s Pentateuch indicates that the 
text circulated predominantly in Melkite and Coptic circles, but the Syriac- 
Orthodox Church appears to have preferred a version of the Pentateuch com- 
posed of books from different origins and based on diverse sources. Genesis 
comes from a Syriac-Orthodox recension of Saadiah’s translation (ArabHebıa; 
see Appendices, Inventory of Manuscripts). It is clearly distinguishable from 
the Coptic version (see below) and appears to have preceded it. London, BL, 
MS Add. 11855, dated 1024, is the earliest dated Christian copy of the Tafsir 
extant. The next dated manuscript, Leiden, University Library, MS Or. 377, 
was completed in 1239/40 by a West-Syriac scribe, who introduces himself as 
Salam ibn Ismail al-Mardini, “of Syriac-Orthodox faith" (fol. 216v). His eccle- 
siastical affiliation provides important evidence as to the origin of this adap- 
tation, which is also supported by textual evidence. Despite the conservative 
nature of the manuscripts of this branch, there is a noticeable attempt to 
harmonize the Tafsir with the Peshitta. Some of the modifications introduce 
calques on the Syriac Vorlage and so create in retrospect a dependency on the 
Syriac text, especially in syntax and vocabulary. For example, jinan “garden,” 
Saadiah's rendering of Hebrew gan, is systematically replaced by firdaws “gar- 
den, orchard,” mirroring the Syriac form pardaysa. In Gen 2:7, the verbal form 
khalaq “he created” was replaced by jabala “he molded, he formed,” echoing 
the gebal of the Peshitta. The group of manuscripts containing this Syriac 
recension of Saadiah's Tafsir of Genesis use texts with different origins for the 
other books of the Pentateuch. Exodus and Numbers stem from Arab$»r2 (see 
below), a translation of East-Syriac origin, while Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
are ArabSyt-Hexyp, 

By contrast, some translations can be assigned to an East-Syriac context. 
An early translation of the Pauline and Catholic Epistles survives in a codex 
brought to Europe from St Catherine's monastery by von Tischendorf in two 
parts, between 1856 and 1858. Presented to Czar Alexander 11, it is now in the 


63 Misbah al-Zulma, ed. Samir, 236. 

64 See Micheline Albert, “Les “Bet Mawtbe" nestoriens,’ in Michel Tardieu, ed., La formation 
des canons scripturaires (Paris: Le Cerf, 1993):155-168. For details on the preface, see Joseph 
Sadan, “In the Eyes of the Christian Writer al-Harit Ibn Sinan: Poetics and Eloquence as a 
Platform of Inter-Cultural Contacts and Contrastism,” Arabica 56 (2009): 1-26. 
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National Library of Russia in St. Petersburg, with the shelf mark Ar. Ns 327. 
A colophon assigns the illuminated codex to 892. The translation was made 
from the Syriac and is without doubt of East-Syriac provenance. This is obvious 
from a rare reading in Hebrews 2:9, which reflects a prominent diaphysite vari- 
ant in the second half of the verse: "that without God He might taste death for 
everyone,” duna Allah in Arabic, whereas the received text has “by the grace of 
God." Here the Syriac Gospels used by the Church of the East reflect a scarcely 
attested Greek variant choris Theou “without God" instead of the expected 
chariti Theou “by grace of God." 65 Stenij produced a partial edition of Hebrews 
in 1901,96 but further details about this version remain unavailable. 

The physician, philosopher, and commentator Abi al-Faraj ‘Abd Allah ibn 
al-Tayyib (d. 1044) translated Tatian's Diatesseron into Arabic." Little is known 
about his life and education, except that he studied and worked at the 'Adudi 
hospital in Baghdad and served as secretary to the Catholicos Elias I. He was 
a prolific author. In addition to his biblical commentaries, which usually also 
translate the verses addressed, he wrote a theological commentary on the 
entire Bible, the Orchard of Christianity (Firdaws al-nasraniya), a legal work, 
The Law of Christianity (Fiqh al-nasraniya), and several commentaries on phil- 
osophical works.68 Tatian (d. ca. 170) composed his famous harmonization of 
the Gospels in Syriac, but only small fragments of the original survive. This 
makes Ibn al-Tayyib's translation of great importance for the reconstruction of 
the original work.® It is preserved in a large number of manuscripts, attesting 


65 This example and additional East-Syriac readings were discussed by Frantz Delitzsch, 
“Uber eine alte arabische Handschrift des Hebrierbriefes,” in idem, Commentar zum 
Briefe an die Hebräer: mit archäologischen und dogmatischen Excursen über das Opfer und 
die Versöhnung (Leipzig: Dórffling & Franke, 1857): 764—768. 

66 Edvard Stenij, Die altarabische Übersetzung der Briefe an die Hebräer, an die Römer und an 
die Corinther. Aus einem in St. Petersburg befindlichen Codex Tischendorfs vom Jahre 892 n. 
Chr. (Helsingfors: Frenckellska Tryckeri-Aktiebolaget, 1901). 

67 It has been edited twice. See Augustino Ciasca, Tatiani Evangeliorum Harmoniae Arabice 
(Rome: Ex typographia Polyglotta, 1888); Augustin-Sebastien Marmardji, Diatessaron 
de Tatien: Texte arabe établi, traduit en francais, collationné avec les anciennes versions 
syriaques, suivi d'un évangile diatessarique syriaque et accompagné de quatre planches 
hors-texte (Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 1935). The reader is referred to the survey of 
the vast secondary literature by Peter Joosse, "An Introduction to the Arabic Diatessaron," 
OC 83 (1999): 72-129. 

68 His commentary on the book of Genesis has been edited; see Sanders, Commentaire sur la 
Genése. 

69 See William L. Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and 
History in Scholarship (Leiden: Brill, 1994): 133-138. 
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to its popularity in the Arabophone Church of the East, as well as in West- 
Syriac communities. Ibn al-Tayyib's Arabic Diatesseron probably became their 
preferred version of the Gospels in Arabic. 

The East-Syriac scholar Pethion ibn Ayyüb al-Sahhar al-Tarjuman translated 
Job, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Ecclesiasticus into Arabic."? He must have 
been active in the ninth century, since he mentions ‘Abdallah ibn Kullab (d. ca. 
850) as his younger contemporary. Furthermore, references to his translations 
are found in the Fihrist. Ibn al-Nadim calls him “the most accurate of the trans- 
lators from the point of view of translation, also the best of them for style and 
diction."! His positive verdict seems confirmed by Pethion's translation strat- 
egy, which employs an elegant Arabic of a high register. Frank draws attention 
to Pethion's use of Quranic terminology and adherence to Muslim 52 
Pethion's is a free translation. Although there are interpretative expansions, his 
approach to rendering the source text features the use in Arabic of cognate 
roots to the Syriac source. This characteristic, already noted with regard to the 
Syriac adaptation of Saadiah's Tafsir and prominent in the Pentateuch transla- 
tion described below, is a hallmark of Syriac translation technique in general. 

In addition to a version of the Pentateuch (ArabSY"ı), based on the Peshitta 
and studied extensively in Part Two of this work, there exist two other Arabic 
versions with a Syriac Vorlage (Arab$Y*2 and Arab°y'3, see Appendices, 
Inventory of Manuscripts). All three translations are to a certain degree simi- 
lar and in some verses even identical. Arab$¥"1, however, is largely written in 
Classical Arabic and includes many allusions to Qur'ànic vocabulary, whereas 
Arab$»r2 is of a more didactic translation type, largely imitative of the Syriac 
Vorlage and exhibiting a distinct translation technique. Arab$*rg appears to 
be a compromise between the two methods. ArabSY*2 is particularly valuable 
for the text-critical study of the Peshitta Pentateuch, because it appears to 
be based on an ancient Vorlage with close affinities to manuscript 5b1 in the 
standard Leiden edition. The older parts of 5b1 (London, BL, Ms Add. 14425, 
copied by an East-Syriac scribe in 463), are considered to be a prominent 


70 On him, see Alberto Vaccari, “Le versioni arabe dei Profeti,’ Biblica 3 (1922): 401-423; 
Lófgren, Studien zu den arabischen Danielübersetzungen, 5o; Richard M. Frank, "The 
Jeremias of Pethion ibn Ayyüb al-Sahhar,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 21 (1959): 136-170; 
idem, “The Book of Jeremias and Lamentations in the Arabic Translation of Pethion Ibn 
Ayyub Al Sahhar,” Ph.D. dissertation, Catholic University of America, 1959. The book of 
Ecclesiasticus has also been edited by him: Frank, The Wisdom of Jesus Ben Sirach. On his 
translation of Job, see GCAL 1: 126. 

71 Dodge, The Fihrist, 1: 46. 

72 See the examples in Frank, "The Jeremias of Pethion,’ as well as the comments in GCAL 
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representative of the earliest stage of transmission of the Pentateuch Peshitta. 
It is well known that the text of the Peshitta underwent considerable changes 
before its stabilization as a textus receptus in the ninth century. Three succes- 
sive stages are commonly distinguished: the first, prior to the sixth century; the 
second, manuscripts from the sixth to eight centuries; and the textus receptus."? 
Many readings in ArabSY2 correspond to the text type of the earliest stage of 
transmission. For example, Gen 19:15, “dawn ascended after the destruction of 
Sodom,” is seq shapra in the Syriac textus receptus. 5b1, however, reads s‘leq 
saprà “the morning ascended,” similar to ArabSY‘2, which has lamma hasuna 
al-subh “and when it was morning.” In the textus receptus of Gen 26:31, Isaac 
and Abimelech take an oath to each other, gebar l-ahühe, “man to his brother.” 
But 5b1 has gebar le-habreh “man to his companion,’ as reflected in the reading 
of Arab$¥"2 [i-sahibihi, “to his companion.” Similarly, the textus receptus of Gen 
41:8, “no one was found to interpret Pharaoh's dream,” has layt de-parresh “no 
one,” whereas 5bı has layt enash “no man.’ This reading appears to underlie 
lam yujad insan “there was no man" in Arab°Y"2. 

It is clear that the translation emerged in East-Syriac communities. For 
example, it employs the term ashah to designate chapters of the biblical text, 
reflecting the Syriac sehaha. According to Brock, the division into numbered 
ashah was introduced by East-Syriac scribal circles of the ninth century.7* 
Another indication of this provenance is the representation of proper nouns. 
Particularly enlightening in this context are the names of the wells that pro- 
duced enmity between Isaac and Abimelech in Gen 26. For example, the well 
Eseq in verse 26 is ‘Asga in Arabic, a simple phonetic transcription of the Syriac 
form Asqa. Beer Sheba is likewise given as Bir Shab'a. It may be observed that 
these transcriptions represent the East-Syriac pronunciation of Syriac. In the 
West-Syriac tradition, the long vowel /a/, called zegafa in Syriac grammatical 
terminology, shifted to /ö/. Another telling example is the city of Zoar in Gen 
19:23, given as Sa'ar in the translation. In contrast to its West-Syriac vocaliza- 
tion with a double petaha (= Sa'ar), it is vocalized with two zeqafa's (= Saar) 


73 On the different stages of textual transmission of the Peshitta Pentateuch, see Marinus D. 
Koster, The Peshitta of Exodus: The Development of Its Text in the Course of Fifteen Centuries 
(Assen: Van Gorcum, 1977); idem, “Redating TR and BTR. The Three Stages at Stake,” 
Aramaic Studies 1 (2009): 1-18; P.B. Dirksen, “East and West, Old and Young, in the Text 
Tradition of the Old Testament Peshitta,” Vetus Testamentum 35 (1985): 468-484. 

74 See Sebastian Brock, "Text History and Text Division in the Peshitta Isaiah," in Peter B. 
Dirksen and Martin Jan Mulder, eds., The Peshitta: Its Early Text and History (Leiden: 
Brill, 1988): 49-80, esp. 72. This is discussed in greater detail below (Appendices, Text 
Divisions). 
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in the East-Syriac reading tradition. Hence it was phonetically transcribed by 
two alıfs to indicate the long value of the two vowels. Thirdly, some interpre- 
tative translations seem to reflect the translator's East-Syriac exegetical back- 
ground. For example, de-gera’ shemeh Bar-Saba‘ (Gen 26:33) is rendered, “he 
called it the well of Sheba, that is the quenching, and therefore that city is called 
the quenching well.” The interpolated words derive the name of the well from 
the root s-b-‘, “quench.” This explanation is also found in Ms Diyarbakir 22, an 
anonymous eighth-century commentary on the Pentateuch, and in the com- 
mentary by Isho'dad of Merv, active in the ninth century.” Both of these are 
usually considered representative of East-Syriac exegesis. Further, in Exod 6:2 
the name of God El Shaday is translated as Allah al-wa'id “the God of Promises.” 
As the commentary in Ms Diyarbakir explains, this is “according to the Syriac 
language, i.e., the God of Promises."/6 

Two features in the translation technique stand out: the use of alternative 
renderings and the insertion of textual glosses. Alternative renderings are illus- 
trated by the translation of eshant menan (Gen 26:16) as sirta a'azz wa-agam 
minnä "and you became more powerful and mightier than we.” The alternates 
replicate nuances in the Syriac meaning of the lexeme eshen. For wa-hewa 
zeban mawladah (Gen 38:27), Arab°Yy'2 has fa-lamma balagha hinu wiladiha 
wa-hadaraha al-makhad “it was the time of her giving birth and her labor was 
upon her.” Often, one of the alternatives presents a literal rendering, whereas 
the second is idiomatic in Classical Arabic usage. This can be seen clearly in 
the last example. The frequent interpretative expansions serve two functions. 
Sometimes they provide a short gloss to elucidate the text, as in Gen 2:14. The 
translation of the toponym Atür (Ashur) is followed by its identification with 
the city of Mosul: "Atür, and this is Mosul" Another function of these addi- 
tions is to create cohesion. For example, Rebecca's plot with her son Jacob in 
Gen 27:14 ends with a simple w-ayti l-emeh “and he brought to his mother" 
ArabSYrz, in contrast, has wa-ata ummahu bi-mà amarathu “and he brought to 
his mother what she commanded him," which links the verse to the preceding 
narrative. The addition creates a stylistic cohesiveness that is absent from the 
source text. 

Arab$Y'2 was a popular translation and is found in many manuscripts 
from diverse places, including Egypt and Spain (see Appendices, Inventory 


75 See Jacques-Marie Vosté and Ceslas van den Eynde, eds., Commentaire d’Isodadh de 
Mery sur l'Ancien Testament (Louvain: L. Durbecq, 1950-81) 1:182; Lucas van Rompay, Le 
commentaire sur Genése-Exode 9,32 du manuscrit (olim) Diyarbakir 22 (Louvain: Peeters, 
1986): 94. 

76 See van Rompay, Commentaire sur Genese-Exode, 142. 
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of Manuscripts). Not only did Arab$»*2 come to be the preferred translation 
of the Peshitta Pentateuch, it completely supplanted Arab$»n. Sinai, Ms Ar. 
4, copied in 963, is the earliest attested manuscript and serves as a terminus 
ante quem for the emergence of that version. The striking similarities to ‘Ali 
ibn Rabban's citations may indicate that it already existed in the ninth century 
(see Chapter 4.1). 

It can thus be suggested that the Syriac-speaking churches produced a cor- 
pus of Arabic translations of the main biblical books before the end of the 
ninth century, in parallel to the efforts by the Melkites. This can be seen in 
particular with regard to the Church of the East, since many early Arabic ver- 
sions exhibit a close relationship to this community. The effort to create such 
a corpus appears to have been less concerted among their West-Syriac core- 
ligionists. With regard to the Pentateuch at least, West-Syriac communities 
absorbed versions of different origins, adapted the different books according 
to their needs, and joined them in one volume. Al-Harith's translation was 
transmitted and adopted by Melkite and Coptic scholarly circles. A compari- 
son with the early Melkite translation enterprise, furthermore, indicates that 
several translation techniques distinguish the work by the Church of the East. 
First, the proximity between Syriac and Arabic lent itself to the extensive use of 
cognate roots and homophonic translation equivalents in the target language. 
In addition, all the translations resemble each other in their use of alternative 
renderings and interpretative textual expansions. These features are distinc- 
tive of East-Syriac translation technique and can also be observed in the Arabic 
version of the Pentateuch, discussed in Part Two of the present study. 


3.3 Coptic Translations 


The Coptic tradition of Arabic versions of the Bible differs from the Syriac 
and Melkite ones in many ways. Because the Copts seem to have used Arabic 
only very reluctantly and sparsely until well into the twelfth century (see 
above), the need to translate the Scriptures emerged much later than in the 
other Churches. Although it cannot be ruled out that partial translations of 
the Pentateuch—e.g. in lectionaries—were written down earlier, the earliest 
manuscript evidence dates from the first half of the thirteenth century. As dem- 
onstrated by Rhode, the Coptic Church employed multiple Arabic versions of 
the Pentateuch.” A translation (Arab©°P*) from the Coptic appears mainly in 
bilingual Coptic-Arabic codices, first attested as a later addition in the outer 


77 See Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch. 
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FIGURE 3 Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Copt. 1, 11: An example of Arab’, 
© Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 


margins of Vatican, BAV, MS Copt. 1. The marginal text appears to be a faithful 
translation of the Bohairic version in the older part of the codex. Later, the 
translations were copied in bilingual manuscripts that were designed from the 
outset to present both languages (see Appendices, Inventory of Manuscripts). 
Although the idiosyncrasies of this version have not been fully studied and 
await further research, there are strong indications that it was influenced by 
Saadiah's Tafsır.’® 


78 Selected features in the translation technique of this version have been discussed briefly 
by Ofer Livne-Kafri, “A Note on Coptic and Judaeo-Arabic on the Basis of Bilingual 
Manuscript to the Pentateuch,’ Massorot 12 (2002): 97-101 (Hebrew); idem, “Appendix 11: 
Some Notes concerning the Arabic Version,” in Ariel Shisha-Halevy, ed., Topics in Coptic 
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A second group of manuscripts contains the translation and commentary of 
the Coptic convert to the Melkite creed, Mark ibn al-Qunbar.”? Many of these 
manuscripts, however, include Saadiah’s Tafsir as well. Although his version 
never acquired official status in the Coptic Church, it was the most widely dif- 
fused and enjoyed great popularity (see ArabFePıb in Appendices, Inventory of 
Manuscripts). All the manuscripts contain the same text type with minor vari- 
ations and exhibit the same chapter divisions, based on the Coptic tradition.®° 
The earliest dated manuscript is Florence, BML, MS Or. 112 (olim 21), which was 
copied in 1245/46. Coptic adaptations of the Tafsir exceed the number of bilin- 
gual codices with a translation from a genuine Coptic Vorlage by almost 3 to 1. 
The Tafsir was in heavy use until quite recent times and accorded something 
of a canonical status. This is clear not only from the sheer number of surviving 
manuscripts, but also—and all the more so—in light of the frequency with 
which it was revised, augmented, and adorned with prefaces, short treatises, 
and commentaries by Coptic scholars. These manuscripts, of which only a 
few have been subjected to a thorough investigation, provide evidence that 
the Tafsir was a popular object of study and that its transmission was carefully 
safeguarded. 

A hitherto unknown collaboration by Jewish and Coptic scholars in 
thirteenth-century Cairo, who studied the Tafsir together, was described in 
Chapter 1. Thanks to the expertise of Abū al-Majd, a leading member of the 
Rabbanite congregation, an unnamed Coptic intellectual attached a “text- 
critical” apparatus to his own manuscript. Although his main purpose was to 


Syntax: Structural Studies in the Bohairic Dialect (Dudley, MA: Peeters, 2007): 685-694; 
idem, “A Note on the Energicus in a Coptic-Arabic Translation of the Pentateuch,” Acta 
Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 62 (2009): 405-411. 

79 Probably born in Zifta, located in the province of al-Gharbiya in the Nile delta, he died in 
1208 in the Melkite monastery of Dayr al-Qusayr. Ibn al-Qunbar composed a commentary 
and translation of the books of Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus, often erroneously 
attributed to St Ephrem or Cyril of Alexandria in the manuscripts. Habitually, the trans- 
lation units consist of several verses following the accepted liturgical division of the 
Melkite Church. They are introduced by the formula qala al-kitab “the Scripture says" and 
followed by Ibn al-Qunbar's commentary, Arab. gala al-mufassir. As shown by Graf (Georg 
Graf, "Ein arabischer Pentateuchkommentar des 12. Jahrhunderts,” Biblica 23 (1924): 13- 
138), the commentary, which is attested in a shorter and a longer recension, chiefly deals 
with monastic concerns in a homiletic manner. Some manuscripts, such as Paris, BnF, 
MS Ar. 9, contain only the detached translation. For an inventory, see Samir Khalil Samir, 
“Vie et oevre de Marc ibn-Qunbar) in Jean-Marc Rosenstiehl, ed., Christianisme d'Égypte: 
hommages à René-Georges Coquin (Paris and Louvain: Peeters, 1995): 123-158. 

80 Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 11-113. 

81 These are described in detail below (Appendices, Inventory of Manuscripts). 
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establish the text as accurately as possible, his enterprise went far beyond the 
simple collation of his own copy with the Jew's. He also inserted lexical com- 
ments and explanations about the Hebrew Vorlage of Saadiah's translation. For 
the Copts, the Tafsir served as a reference to the unaltered Torah, whose text 
had become corrupted in the various versions used by Christians. 

This willingness to integrate foreign traditions and adapt them to their own 
needs is characteristic of the Coptic approach to biblical versions in Arabic. 
Because of their comparatively late adoption of Arabic, the Copts found them- 
selves in need of biblical translations at a time in which most other commu- 
nities already had well-established traditions. While direct translations from 
the Coptic, such as the aforementioned Arabic version of the Pentateuch, are 
attested, it seems that Coptic scholars generally preferred to use existing trans- 
lations. In addition to the examples mentioned above, al-Harith's translation 
of the Pentateuch was popular among Coptic communities. The Arabic ver- 
sion of the Gospels used by them derives from the Syriac, subsequently taken 
over and adapted by the Copts.8? Ironically, this text came to be known as the 
“Alexandrian Vulgate.53 In a similar manner, the Melkite al-Alam's Arabic 
version of the Major and Minor Prophets, discussed above, was revised and 
incorporated into the Coptic canon.®* These Arabic translations of external 
origin supplanted earlier translations directly from the Coptic. Like the afore- 
mentioned bilingual Pentateuch manuscripts, they were copied alongside the 
Coptic and survived in a handful of copies.95 


3.4 Mozarabic Translations 


Muchlikethe aforementioned Christian denominations, the Spanish Mozarabs, 
too, needed translations of the scriptures into Arabic. Their enterprise, how- 
ever, did not encompass the entire Old and New Testaments, but only the books 
central to the liturgy. Some of the translations are remarkably early. Hafs ibn 
Albar al-Quti rendered Psalms into Arabic in 889.86 Little is known about his 


82 See Kashouh, Arabic Versions of the Gospels, 205-257. 

83 The appellation “Alexandrian Vulgate" has its origin in the Medici Gospels printed in 
1590/1591, which contained this version (see below, Chapter 5). 

84 See Lofgren, Studien zu den arabischen Danielübersetzungen, 43. 

85 See, for example, the manuscripts referred to in GCAL, 1: 133-134 and 155-157. 

86 For details, see Adolf Neubauer, “Hafs al-Qouti,' REJ 30 (1895): 65-69; Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson, “Hafs ibn Albar—The Last of the Goths,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 3/4 
(1954): 137-151; eadem, “Sobre Hafs ibn Albar al-Qüti al-Qurtubi,’ al-Andalus 20 (1955): 
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intellectual biography, except that he was the gadi of the Christian community 
in Cordoba. The translation, as well as his preface to the book, is composed 
entirely in the rajaz meter and quoted by the famous Jewish philosopher, lin- 
guist, and poet Moses Ibn Ezra in his Book of Conversation and Deliberation 
(Kitab al-muhadara wa-l-mudhakara).9" As for the New Testament, a fragment 
of a bilingual Arabic-Latin Galatians has survived. The manuscript, Vatican, 
BAV, MS Lat. 12900 (formerly Chapter of the Cathedral of Sigüenza, Ms 150), is 
dated on paleographical grounds to the ninth century. There is also an Arabic 
translation of the Gospels by Isaac ibn Velasquez (Ishaq ibn Balashk), dated 
946.89 Not much is known about him, either. The manuscripts, however, refer 
to him as Cordoban. His Vorlage was the Old Latin version, strongly influenced 


211-213; Juan Pedro Monferrer Sala, “Salmo n en versión árabe versificada: Unas notas 
en torno a las fuentes del Psalterio de Hafs b. Albar al-Qüti Miscelánea de Estudios 
Árabes y Hebraicos [= Homenaje a Prof. Antonio Torres Fernández] 49 (2000): 303-319; 
idem, "Ibn Albar -لد‎ 004,” in CMR 2: 281-284; Arie Schippers, “Hafs al-Qüti's Psalms in 
Arabic Ragaz Metre (Ninth Century): A Discussion of Translations from Three Psalms 
(Ps. 50, 1 and 2),” in Urbain Vermeulen and J.M.F. van Reeth, eds., Law, Christianity and 
Modernism in Islamic Society (Peeters: Leuven, 1998): 133-146. An edition and translation 
was prepared by Marie-Thérése Urvoy, Le Psautier mozarabe de Hafs Le Goth (Toulouse: 
Presses universitaires du Mirail, 1994). 

87 The preface was translated by Dunlop Gibson, “Hafs ibn Albar” On the quotations in 
Moshe Ibn Ezra, see Martin Schreiner, “Le Kitab al-Mouhadara de Moise b. Ezra,” REJ 21 
(1891): 98-117; 22 (1892): 62-81, there at 21:1890): 100; Neubauer, “Hafs al-Qouti." 

88 See Donatien de Bruyne and Eugene Tisserant, “Une feuille arabo-latine de l'épitre aux 
Galates,” Revue Biblique N.S. 7 (1910): 321-344. 

89 See Anton Baumstark, “Markus Kap. 2 in der arabischen Uebersetzung des Isaak 
Velasquez,’ 0c 9 (1934): 226-239; Franz Taeschner, “Die monarchianistischen Prologe zu 
den vier Evangelien in der spanisch-arabischen Bibelübersetzung des Isaak Velasquez 
nach der Münchener Handschrift Cod. Arab. 238,” oc 10 (1935): 80-99; Ángel C. López 
y López, "La traducción de los evangelios al árabe por Isaac ben Velasco de Córdoba en 
el siglo x a.D.,” Boletín Millares Carlo 13 (1994): 79-84; Philippe Roisse, “Los Evangelios 
traducidos del latín al árabe por Ishaq b. Balask al-Qurtubi en 946 d.C. in Concepción 
Castillo Castillo, Inmaculada Cortés Pefia, and Juan Pedro Monferrer Sala, eds., Estudios 
árabes dedicados a D. Luis Seco de Lucena (En el xxv Aniversario de su muerte) (Granada: 
Universidad de Granada, 1999):147-164. On a fragment of Isaac ibn Velasquez’s translation, 
brought from St Catherine's Monastery to Europe by von Tischendorf, see K. Vollers and 
E. von Dobschiitz, “Ein spanisch-arabisches Evangelienfragment,’ ZDMG 56 (1902): 633- 
648; Siegmund Fraenkel, "Zu dem spanisch-arabischen Evangelienfragment,’ ZDMG 57 
(1903): 201. On a fragment from Fez, see Eugene Tisserant, "Sur un manuscrit mozarabe 
de Fes,” in Romualdo Diaz, ed., Miscellanea Biblica B. Ubach (Barcelona: Momtisserrati, 
1956): 15-26. 
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by the Vulgate. Another translation of the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles is 
preserved in Madrid, BNE, MS Cod. 4971.90 

There is no indication that Mozarabic communities produced their own ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch. They appear to have employed translations of foreign 
provenance instead. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Ms Ar. 234, contains 
the Pentateuch, following text type Arab$*r2 (see Chapter 3.2 and Inventory of 
Manuscripts), along with Isaac ibn Velasquez's translation of the Gospels. The 
script is andalust. There are many marginal notes in Castilian and the book 
titles are given in Castilian transcribed in the Arabic alphabet (aljamiado), e.g. 
جنشی ش‎ (I) for Genesis and اشاو دوش‎ for Exodus.” Also Leiden, University 
Library, Ms Or. 215 contains the very same version in an andalusi script. These 
examples suggest that the translation, though of East-Syriac origin, was used 
by Mozarabic communities. 

Al-Harith ibn Sinan ibn Sunbat al-Harrani’s version of the Pentateuch, too, 
circulated among the Mozarabs.?? As observed by Monferrer Sala, his transla- 
tion of the precious stones in the high priest's breastplate (Exodus 28:17-20) is 
cited in the Latin-Arabic glossary held by the Leiden University Library. The 
foreign provenance is duly noted by the author of this glossary, who noted min 
tarjamat al-Sham “from a translation made in Syria.” 


90 For details, see Goussen, Die christlich-arabische Literatur, 10; Daniel Potthast, “Die 
andalusische Übersetzung des Römerbriefs,” Collectanea Christiana Orientalia 8 (2011): 
65-108. 

91 On the manuscript, see Juan Pedro Monferrer Sala, "A Nestorian Arabic Pentateuch used 
in Western Islamic Lands,” in David Thomas, ed., The Bible in Arab Christianity (Leiden 
and Boston: Brill, 2007): 351-368; Georg Graf, "Die arabische Pentateuchübersetzung in 
cod. Monac. ar. 234,” Biblische Zeitschrift 15 (1919/21): 97-115, 193-212, 291-300. 

92 The monastery of El Escorial has a copy of al-Harith's version of the Pentateuch 
(Arab°yr-Hexja in Appendices, Inventory of Manuscripts). A manuscript of an Arabic 
Pentateuch copied in Cordoba is now in the Sultan Mahmud r1 Library, Nicosia. It 
is mentioned in Philippe Roisse, "La circulation du savoir des Arabes chrétiens en 
Méditerranée médiévale: Approche des sources manuscrites,” Collectanea Christiana 
Orientalia 1 (2004): 185—231, on 218. I have not been able to obtain a reproduction of the 
manuscript. 

93 See Monferrer Sala, “A Nestorian Arabic Pentateuch,” 353; Pieter Sjoerd van Koningsveld, 
The Latin-Arabic Glossary of the Leiden University Library: a Contribution to the Study of 
Mozarabic Manuscripts and Literature (Leiden: New Rhine, 1977): 65. 
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The infant stage of Judaeo-Arabic Bible translation is invisible today and 
largely a matter of scholarly conjecture. The intellectual environment in which 
it emerged is likewise unknown. In a first stage, these translations appear to 
have been transmitted orally and to have coalesced into diverse local tradi- 
tions. Judaeo-Arabic translations of the Bible began as a way of elucidating the 
biblical text during the reading of the weekly portion and were never studied 
independently. As we saw at the beginning of this chapter, the Jewish com- 
munities of the Arabian Peninsula probably translated parts of the Bible into 
Arabic, replacing the older Aramaic versions. Gradually, the Arabic oral trans- 
lation took over the canonical role of Targum Onkelos in the synagogue and in 
other contexts as well. Some of the Geonim (e.g. Natronai Gaon, fl. mid-ninth 
century), as well as Judah ibn Quraysh, lamented the diminishing prestige of 
the Targumim (see Chapter 2.5). It must be stressed, however, that most of 
these early sources did not refer to circulation in writing. Early Judaeo-Arabic 
translations appear to have been produced, recited, and transmitted orally, by 
teachers to pupils or by a synagogue officiant to the congregation. 

We also know about early Arabic translations from Qaraite sources; excerpts 
from oral translation traditions are embedded in the commentaries of Daniel 
al-Qumisi (second half of the ninth century)^ His commentaries, though 
written mainly in Hebrew, are the first to set down Judaeo-Arabic transla- 
tions in writing. His Arabic (and sometimes Persian) glosses usually consist 
of paraphrases and definitions and served to illuminate obscure portions of 
the biblical text. Al-Qirgisani (d. 927), in a section of his Kitab al-anwar wa-l- 
marägib devoted to the question whether it is permitted to read non-Hebrew 
script on the Sabbath, furnishes clear evidence of the existence of a Judaeo- 
Arabic translation. In his refutation of a group of Qaraites (bad ashabina) who 
opposed the use of non-Hebrew scripts in that context, al-Qirqisani quotes 
a passage from an Arabic translation and mentions that its public recitation 
alongside the weekly portions was customary. It emerges clearly from his dis- 
cussion that the translation covered at least the entire Pentateuch and that its 
study had already become a fixed custom by his time.?5 The issue is repeated 
in his account of the natural consensus (ima) among biblical translators.?® 


94 See Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 31-36. 

95 The passage is discussed by Haggai Ben-Shammai, “Hebrew in Arabic Script: Qirqisani’s 
View,” in Sheldon R. Brunswick, ed., Studies in Judaica, Karaitica, and Islamica (Ramat 
Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 1982): 115-126. 

96 See Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 14, 69—70. 
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Here too, it is obvious that Arabic translations already existed. He also fur- 
nishes a list of Qaraite scholars (al-Ashkanazi, al-Ramli, and Ibrahim ibn Nuh) 
who were deemed authoritative transmitters of Judaeo-Arabic translations.” 
Al-Mas'udi (896-956), in his historiographical work Kitab al-tanbih wa-l-ishraf 
(The Book of Notification and Verification), adds other authorities, including 
Abu Kathir Yahya ibn Zakariya al-Katib, Saadiah's teacher, whose identity has 
yet to be conclusively pinned down, as well as the Qaraites Daniel al-Qumisi 
and Ibrahim al-Baghdadi (the latter may be the Ibrahim ibn Nuh mentioned 
in al-Qirqisanr' list).?8 These sources, in contrast to those above, seem to indi- 
cate a shift to written translations. In particular the description of al-Qirqisani, 
concerned with question whether one can read non-Hebrew script on the 
Sabbath, implies a written text. 

All these sources show that Judaeo-Arabic Bible translations were used in 
liturgical and educational contexts, where they apparently replaced the earlier 
Aramaic translations. They suggest that, starting in the ninth century, Jewish 
communities in all corners of the Arabic-speaking world increasingly engaged 
in translations into the new vernacular. The early translations became so 
popular as to require intervention by the Geonim. They also constituted one 
cornerstone of the several branches of early medieval Judaeo-Arabic biblical 
scholarship, which emerged around the same time. As such, translation into 
Judaeo-Arabic complemented other philological disciplines, such as gram- 
mars of biblical Hebrew;?? recitation,!00 glossaries and commentaries,!?! and 
even religious legislation.!02 


97 The latter was probably related to the family of Nissi and Joseph Ibn Nüh (ben Noah), the 
Qaraite commentator, translator, grammarian and founder of the Jerusalem dar li-l-'ilm. 
See Geoffrey Khan, The Early Karaite Tradition of Hebrew Grammatical Thought: Including 
a Critical Edition, Translation and Analysis of the Diqduq of ‘Abu Ya'qub Yusuf ibn Nuh on 
the Hagiographa (Leiden: Brill, 2000). 

98 2 Seeal-Mas'üdr Kitab al-tanbih, 114. On the identification of Abi Kathir Yahya ibn Zakariyä 
al-Katib, see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 12 n39. 

99 Geoffrey Khan, Early Karaite Grammatical Texts (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 
2000); idem, The Early Karaite Tradition. 

100 See Geoffrey Khan, Karaite Bible Manuscripts from the Cairo Genizah (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990); idem, "The Medieval Karaite Transcriptions of Hebrew 
into Arabic Script,” Israel Oriental Studies 12 (1992): 157-176. 

101 See Ronny Vollandt, “Glosses of Hebrew: Medieval Arabic, in Geoffrey Khan, ed., 
Encyclopaedia of Hebrew Language and Linguistics (Leiden and New York: Brill, 2013), 2: 
62-65; Sklare, “Scriptural Questions"; Joshua Blau and Simon Hopkins, "The Beginning of 
Judaeo-Arabic Bible Exegesis according to an Old Glossary of the Book of Psalms,’ ibid., 
235-284 (Hebrew). 

102 See Robert Brody, The Geonim of Babylonia and the Shaping of Medieval Jewish Culture 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1998): 202-216. On corresponding Qaraite law codes, 
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3.5.1 Early Non-Saadianic Translations 

Early written translations other than Saadiah's have attracted increasing schol- 
arly attention during the last decade.!?? There is no doubt that they covered 
the entire Pentateuch. The translation snippets in the various Genizah collec- 
tions that have been studied to date are undoubtedly only a small fraction of 
what existed. In any case, they complement our picture of the Jewish transla- 
tion enterprise before and contemporary with Saadiah Gaon and show it to 
have been far more extensive than was previously believed. Their study also 
helps contextualize his Tafsir. These early fragments are anonymous, differ in 
the translations contained, and stem from diverse geographical origins. Their 
only common denominator is that they are early and not part of the Tafsir. A 
rudimentary stage of full translations is found in early glossaries (Arab. tafsir 
alfaz).°+ The Genizah corpus includes examples of several intermediate stages 
progressing towards running translation—glossaries that are so dense as to 
translate almost every word in a verse.!°5 One fragment changes deliberately 
from glossary to continuous translation.!°° Further, some fragments provide 
only selected portions: For example, Cambridge, University Library, Ms T-s 
Ar. 13.4 contains a translation of Ha'azinu (Deut 32) and the Song of the Sea 
(Exod 15).107 


see Judith Olszowy-Schlanger, "Karaite Legal Documents,’ in Meira Polliack, ed., Karaite 
Judaism. A Guide to its History and Literary Sources (Leiden: Brill 2003): 255-273. 

103 The first fragment, Cambridge, University Library, MS T-S Ar. 53.8, was discovered by Blau, 
who presented an edition and discussion, cf. Chapter 3, n34. Tobi published a wide range of 
fragments, covering substantial portions of the Pentateuch; see Yosef Tobi, "Pre-Sa'adianic 
Arabic Translation of the Pentateuch,” Massorot 7 (1993): 87-127 (Hebrew); idem, 
"Another Popular Judaeo-Arabic Translation of the Pentateuch", in Moshe Bar-Asher, ed., 
Studies in Hebrew and Jewish Languages Presented to Shelomo Morag (Jerusalem: Mossad 
Bialik, 1996): 481-450 (Hebrew); idem, "The Phonetically Written Tafsir Alfáz to Exodus 
and other Passages of Popular Translations,” Ben “Ever la-Arav 1 (1998): 53-74 (Hebrew); 
idem, "Translations of Personal Names in Medieval Judaeo-Arabic Bible Translations,” 
in Aaron Demsky, Studies in Jewish Onomastics. In Honor of Prof. Edwin D. Lawson on his 
8oth Birthday (Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan University, 2003): 77-84 (Hebrew); idem, “Ancient 
Judaeo-Arabic Translations to the Pentateuch: New Fragments,” Haivrit Weahyoteha 4—5 
(2004-2005): 115-143. 

104 See Vollandt, “Glosses of Hebrew: Medieval Arabic.” 

105 Meira Polliack and Sasson Somekh, "Two Biblical Hebrew-Arabic Glossaries from the 
Cairo Genizah,’ Pe‘amim 83 (2001): 15-47, on 17. 

106 Cambridge, University Library, Ms T-s Ar. 28.170. Part of the same manuscript is MS T-S 
Ar. 27.60. 

107 The early provenance of the fragment is also indicated by the pure EPJAS it exhibits. 
Saadiah and Samuel ben Hofni also produced separate commentaries on these pericopes. 
See Aaron Greenbaum, “Perush Rav Shemu’el ben Hofni le-farashat Ha’azinu,” Sinai 
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Two prominent features support the dating of these translation to the 
ninth and tenth centuries. First, most of them are found only on parchment.!08 
Second, they employ an orthography reminiscent of a larger group of papyrus 
fragments written in Early Phonetic Judaeo-Arabic Script (EPJAS). As distinct 
from Classic Judaeo-Arabic script (CJAS), EPJAS relies solely on Hebrew and 
Aramaic orthographic conventions to transcribe the phonetic realization of 
Judaeo-Arabic.!09 

The physical appearance of these manuscripts indicates that they were 
prestigious objects, copied in a calligraphic script on parchment (some of 
them are in a folio format and can be reconstructed to have originally con- 
tained about 300 folios).!? Although the texts they bore faded into oblivion 
over the centuries until they were rediscovered by modern researchers, the 
communities that used them must have held them in high esteem. Saadiah's 
eminence obscured these other translations and cast their formerly high status 
to complete oblivion. Given that some of the manuscripts date from well into 
the twelfth century, it appears that the Tafsir and the other early translations 
co-existed for a number of generations.!!! 


100 (1987): 273-290 (Hebrew); Haggai Ben-Shammai, “New Findings in a Forgotten 
Manuscript: Samuel b. Hofni's Commentary on Ha'azinu and Saadiah's commentary on 
the Ten Songs" Kiryat Sefer 61 (1986-1987): 313-332 (Hebrew). 

108 And thus mainly in the folders in Cambridge, University Library, Mss T-s Ar. 1a—b and T-S 
Ar. 27-28. 

109 See Blau and Hopkins, 'Judaeo-Arabic Papyri”; idem, “On Early Judaeo-Arabic 
Orthography,” ibid., 381-400. 

110 For example, the fragments of a codex preserved in Cambridge, University Library, MSS 
T-S Ar. 14.154 (Lev 19), T-S Ar. 27.24 (Exod 38:24-39:1), T-S Ar. 27.79 (Gen 32:23-33:5), 
T-S Ar. 28.104 (Exod 25:34-35; 3814-16), T-S AS 72.118 (Gen 38:8-22), and T-S As 72.128 
(Gen 37:32-35); Cambridge, Westminster College, Ms Arabica L26 (Gen 44:5-19) and 
MS Arabica 1.39 (Exod 37:26-38:13); Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Heb. b. 10.73 (Exod 
39:43-40:38); and Philadelphia, Ms Halper 45 (Exod 38:21-24; 39:3-10). They give a good 
indication of the original state of the codex: 29.5 x 34 cm, ruled and pricked parchment, 
29 lines, 2 columns, written in a calligraphic Oriental square script. The text is carefully 
executed and uses incipits to mark the beginnings of a new verse. The Oxford fragment 
ends with a colophon identifying the name of the work as piterön waélleh shemot “the 
interpretation of the book of Exodus" and stating the intention to continue piteron sefer 


=u 


way-yiqra 
mark, in the form of the Hebrew letter fet, that indicates the start of the ninth quire. On 


the interpretation of the book of Leviticus.’ Particularly noteworthy is a small 


its basis, it can be calculated that the codex must have originally have contained about 
300 folios. 

111 Forexample, the fragment Cambridge, University Library, Ms T-S Ar. 28. 168, published by 
Tobi (“Pre-Sa‘adianic Arabic Translation"), is attributed by its editor to the late tenth/early 
eleventh century. 
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Another outstanding feature of these early versions is the translation tech- 
nique they employed—a literalism that tries to mirror the formal structure 
of the Hebrew text. The literary and linguistic norms of the source are imi- 
tated on the syntactic, lexical, and even morphological levels. With regard 
to syntax, the Hebrew word order tends to be duplicated in disregard of the 
principles of Classical Arabic, producing a strict word-for-word translation. 
With regard to vocabulary, there is a strong reliance on cognate homophones 
or pseudo-cognate roots. Hebrew words are often found rendered by their 
Arabic etymological equivalent, such as zar‘ “ 


cu 


seed" for zera' "seed, offspring" 
and bashar "skin" for basar "skin, flesh,” even when the meanings are not pre- 
cisely congruent. Sometimes this tendency produced artificial Arabic words, 
such as al-adama for Hebrew haadama “earth, ground."!!? A good example of 
the creativity employed in this morphological imitation is the rendering of the 
Hebrew temporal conjunction ka-'ä$er. Because it combines the particle ka- 
and relative pronoun ser, it was represented by mirroring its elements as the 
Judaeo-Arabic ka-alladhi, which is not attested in Classical Arabic with this 
sense. Judged by the norms of Classical Arabic, the language of the translation 
is ungrammatical and often incomprehensible unless read against the Hebrew 
source. These features produced an artificial Arabic that was probably never 
a vernacular or employed for other genres of Judaeo-Arabic writing, but used 
solely as a professional translation language.!!? 

Despite their literalness, however, these translations contain two sorts of 
limited textual expansions. We sometimes find strings of alternative render- 
ings, with two or even three Arabic synonyms representing a single word in 
the Hebrew, generally with no indication of the expansion. An example of this 
(Cambridge, University Library, MS T-S Ar. 1a.152, fol. 2r) is the representation 
of Hebrew way-yilkaduha “and they [the descendants of Machir] captured it" 
(Num 32:39) by wa-‘alaqahu wa-zafirahu “they captured and seized it,’ reflect- 
ing the semantic nuances of the Vorlage.!^ There are also exegetical additions 


112 For further examples and a more detailed discussion, see Ronny Vollandt, “Whether to 
Capture Form or Meaning: A Typology of Early Judaeo-Arabic Pentateuch Translations,” 
in Nadia Vidro, Irene Zwiep, and Judith Olszowy-Schlanger, eds, A Universal Art. Hebrew 
Grammar across Disciplines and Faiths (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2014): 58-83, idem, 
"Translations as Linguistic Commentaries? On the Exegetical Dimension of Early Bible 
Translations into Judaeo-Arabic, in Islam Dayeh, ed., Commentary Cultures: Technologies 
of Medieval Reading, Philological Encounters 2 (forthcoming). 

113 This is known from other Jewish translation traditions as well, such as the Judaeo-Spanish, 
Judaeo-Greek, and Aramaic (targumic and Neo-Aramaic). 

114 On alternative renderings, see Meira Polliack, "Alternative Renderings and Additions in 
Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah’s Arabic translation of the Pentateuch,” JQR 8 (1993/94): 209-226. 
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in the form of an interpolated word, phrase, or sentence. These additions clar- 
ify the meaning. For example, Cambridge, University Library, Ms T-s Ar. 28.168, 
fol. ır, when translating hu yasupaka ros “and he shall bruise you on the head" 
in Gen 3:15 as huwwa yushaddikhuki ra's “and he will crush you the head,’ adds 
the explanatory gloss ayy yushiddakh minak al-ra’s “i.e., what he will crush of 
you is the head." The exegetic problem reflected here is how to reconcile the 
two objects, one direct and one indirect. 

The contrast between the formal metaphrastic representation of the Hebrew 
source text and deliberate elucidative additions reflects what may be called a 
didactic method. The translations did not replace the Hebrew, but comple- 
mented it as a sort of running linguistic gloss. A fuller understanding of how 
these translations functioned requires us to consider their Sitz im Leben. As 
conjectured briefly above (Chapter 3.5), they probably served the purpose of 
teaching the Bible. Even though our knowledge of the medieval Judaeo-Arabic 
curriculum is limited, we may draw inferences from more recent contexts: basic 
instruction in passive Hebrew reading skills was followed by an introduction 
to the Bible, using Aramaic and Judaeo-Arabic translations.!5 This took place 
in a school (Hebr. heder, Arab. kuttab) under the direction of a professional 
pedagogue (Hebr. melammed, hakham, Arab. mu'allim [mart in Yemen ]). The 
prevailing didactic method was oral, through repetition. The teacher recited a 
verse in Hebrew, after which the pupils repeated aloud until they committed it 


115 On the contribution of Genizah documents to what we know about the medieval 
didactic methods, see Judith Olszowy-Schlanger "Learning to Read and Write in 
Medieval Egypt: Children's Exercise Books from the Cairo Geniza,’ Journal of Semitic 
Studies 48 (2003): 47-69. See also Shlomo Dov Goitein, Jewish Education in Muslim 
Countries: Based on Records from the Cairo Geniza (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 1962): 56 
(Hebrew); idem, A Mediterranean Society, 2: 171-211. For the educational setting of Judaeo- 
Arabic translations outside the Genizah, see the following: for Yemen, Shlomo Dov 
Goitein, “Jewish Education in Yemen as an Archetype of Traditional Education,” in Carl 
Frankenstein, ed., Between Past and Future: Essays and Studies on Aspects of Immigrant 
Absorption in Israel (Jerusalem: Henrietta Szold Foundation, 1953): 109-146, esp. 119 and 
138; idem, ha-Temanim (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 1983): 261 (Hebrew); Yosef Qafih, 
Halikhot Teman: haye ha-Yehudim be-San'à u-venoteha (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 
2002): 79-86; Erich Brauer, Ethnologie der jemenitischen Juden (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 
1934): 294; for North Africa, see Moshe Bar-Asher, "The Sharh of the Maghreb: Judaeo- 
Arabic Exegesis of the Bible and Other Jewish Literature: Its Nature and Formation,” in 
Studies in Jewish Languages: Bible Translations and Spoken Dialects (Jerusalem: Misgav 
Yerushalayim, 1988): 3-33, on 6-7 (Hebrew); and Haim Zafrani, Littératures dialectales et 
populaires juives en occident musulman: Lécrit et l'oral (Paris: Geuthner, 1980). 
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to memory. After this, Targum Onkelos on the verse and a Judaeo-Arabic trans- 
lation were learned by rote. 

The mimetic nature of the Judaeo-Arabic translation fits well into this pic- 
ture. It facilitates the comprehension and memorization of the Hebrew in the 
schools, which as a rule was transmitted orally along with its translation. The 
translation’s structural equivalence to the Hebrew, based on syntactic anal- 
ogy and homophonic similarity, played a crucial role.!!$ As Tené notes, the 
process constructs a certain “semantic transparency” for didactic purposes." 
The interpretative extensions, too, may have originated in the classroom. They 
address issues that go beyond the literal meaning and deal with more subtle 
linguistic, halakhic, or midrashic dimensions of the text. 

We know nothing of the scribes who produced these manuscripts. 
At least one fragment (London BL, MS Or. 5562.A) gives some evidence. In 
some of the incorporated explanatory glosses, the translation refers to 'ulama? 
“scholars” and mutarjimun “translators’—the specialized professionals who 
transmitted the tarjama or "translation."!$ This appellation suggests that 
the mutarjimun perceived their occupation as a continuation of the Aramaic 
meturgeman, as also the Geonic responsa imply. That translation traditions 


116 As such, the early non-Saadianic translations are typologically very similar to later 
shurüh traditions. The shurüh emerged out of educational needs and were transmitted 
orally to the date of fixation through writing. On North African shurüh, see Y. Avrahami, 
“Ha-mogshiya: targum ha-miqra le-‘aravit yehut shel Tunis me-et R. Mordekhai Hay 
Diyyan,’ in Tamar Alexander, Ephraim Hazan, Galit Hasan-Rokem, and Haim Abraham, 
eds., History and Creativity in Sephardi and Oriental Jewish Communities (Jerusalem: 
Misgav Yerushalayim, 1994): 73-88 (in Hebrew); Moshe Bar-Asher, “The Sharh of the 
Maghreb”; David Doron, “From the Tafsir of R. Saadya Gaon to the Translation of R. 
Mordechai Hai Dayyan of Tunis” Sefunot Ns 5 (1991): 171-180 (in Hebrew); idem, “On 
the Arabic Translation’; and Haim Zafrani, Littératures dialectales et populaires juives en 
occident musulman: Lécrit et l'oral (Paris: Geuthner, 1980). The only North African sharh 
that has been published to date is Raphael Berdugo: Le Commentaire Biblique Leshon 
Limmudim de Rabbi Raphael Berdugo, ed. Moshe Bar-Asher (Jerusalem: The Hebrew 
University and Mossad Bialik, 2001) (in Hebrew). 

117 David Tené, “Hashwa’at ha-leshonot be-ezor ha-dibbur ha-‘aravi ba-me'ot ha-‘aserit 
we-ahat-‘esreh la-minyan ha-mequbal,” in Moshe Bar-Asher et al., eds., Hebrew Language 
Studies. Presented to Professor Zeev Ben-Hayyim (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1983): 237—287. 

118 Partly published by Tobi (“Translations of Personal Names"). His attribution of the 
fragment to the traditions published by him earlier has to be doubted. The fragment 
belongs with Cambridge, Westminster College, Ms Arabica I120 and exhibits an 
independent tradition. 
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fulfilled comparable liturgical and didactic functions must have eased the 
translational transition from Aramaic to Judaeo-Arabic. 


3.52 The Tafsir of Saadiah Gaon 

Saadiah Gaon (882-942) was the preeminent scholar of Judaeo-Arabic culture 
of his time. He made pioneering advances in fields that had received little sys- 
tematic treatment before him, in halakhah, the liturgy, philosophy, grammar, 
and biblical exegesis. His Judaeo-Arabic Bible translation is one of the most 
influential texts in that language. The Tafsir soon circulated throughout the 
communities of the Near East, North Africa, and Muslim Spain, acquiring an 
authoritative and almost canonical status in all Arabic-speaking Rabbanite 
communities. 

Saadiah was born in Dilaz (in the Fayyüm district of Upper Egypt) and 
lived in Egypt until his late twenties. We have no indication as to when he first 
engaged in translation.!? An autobiographical note in the preface to the long 
Tafsir reveals that the idea of producing a translation of the Torah was born 
when he was still in his native Egypt: 


When I still lived in my country, for quite some time I entertained the 
desire that a translation of the Torah, accomplished by me and done cor- 
rectly, be available to the people of our faith.... I hesitated to take this 
task upon myself [. . .], because I assumed there must be clear and correct 
translations among those living in distant countries.!20 


It is likely that Saadiah set to this task while living in Tiberias, on the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. A certain Abt Kathir Yahya ibn Zakariya al-Katib, who is also 
reported to have produced translations biblical translations into Arabic, was 


119 This question has long been a matter of scholarly speculation. Malter suggests that he 
began his translation while still in Egypt and revised constantly (Malter, Saadia Gaon, 141). 
Polliack (The Karaite Tradition, 77) conjectures that started translating in Tiberias. Both 
Robertson and Ratzaby date the entire composition to the later Babylonian period. See 
E. Robertson, “The Relationship of the Arabic Translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
to that of Saadya,’ in Erwin Isak Jakob Rosenthal, ed., Saadya Studies (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1943): 166-176, on 67; Yehudah Ratzaby, A Dictionary of 
Judaeo-Arabic in R. Saadya’s Tafsir (Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan University, 1985): 28. 

120 The Judaeo-Arabic text is found in Haggai Ben-Shammai, “‘New and Old: Sa‘adya’s Two 
Introductions to his Translation of the Pentateuch,” Tarbiz 69 (2000): 199-210 (Hebrew). 
The translation is mine. 
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his teacher there (see above). During the years before Saadiah was appointed 
Gaon of Sura (in 928), his writing focused on grammatical matters. He com- 
posed a Hebrew lexicon entitled "The Book on the Principles of Hebrew 
Poetics” (Kitab usül al-shir al-'ibrani)—known as the Egron—in 913. His other 
grammatical treatises, such as the "The Books of Language" (Kutub al-lugha) 
and the “The Book of the Seventy Hapax Legomena" (Kitab al-sab'in al-lafza), 
are also to be dated to this period. However, the final redaction of the Tafsir 
seems to fall into his time as Gaon and is closely linked to the composition of 
his commentaries, of which the translations formed an intrinsic part. 

He most certainly did not translate the entire Hebrew Bible into Arabic, as 
was long believed. He did produce translations of Isaiah, Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
Lamentations, Esther, Daniel, and the entire Pentateuch.??! The translation is 
usually found attached to a commentary, which bears a programmatic title 
and begins with an introduction that presents the book's content and purpose 
and harmonizes it with Saadiah's rationalism. In the first group of books, the 
translation unit consists of several verses followed by a commentary of roughly 
equal length. In the Pentateuch, each verse is followed by a lengthy commen- 
tary (the long Tafsir).!2* This layout addressed a scholarly audience and pre- 
vented the text from serving a broader public. 

In the preface to the short Tafsir he writes that he was asked to extract the 
text of the Pentateuch (basit nass al-tawrat) into a separate book (ft kitab 
mufrad) without the long exegetical discussions. In response to this popular 
demand, then, Saadiah detached the translation itself (the short Tafsir) from 
the commentary? As is so often the case, the creation of the shorter work 


121 The Arabic version of Ecclesiastes that has been transmitted in Saadiah's name among 
the Yemenites is in fact by Ibn Ghayath. The attribution to Saadiah of a translation of the 
Song of Songs is debatable as well. It is mentioned neither in Ibn Nadim’s Fihrist nor in the 
fihrist by his sons; see Mann, “A Fihrist” and Poznański, "A Fihrist.” 

122 Large sections of the first half of Genesis were edited by Moshe Zucker, Saadya's 
commentary on Genesis (New York: Feldheim, 1984) (in Hebrew). For other sections of 
Saadiah's commentary on the Pentateuch, see Yehudah Ratzaby, Perushe Rav Se'adyah 
Ga'on le-sefer shemot: maqor we-targum (Jerusalem: Mossad ha-Rav Kook, 1998), for 
Exodus; Moshe Zucker, “Mi-perusho shel Rasa'g la-Torah,” Sura 2 (1955-66): 313-355 and 
Sura 3 (1957-58): 151-164, for Leviticus. 

123 It should nevertheless be noted that there are meaningful differences between the 
separate translation and the one accompanied by a commentary. Because Saadiah was 
very sensitive to literary and especially linguistic aspects of the Scriptures, as well as to 
the need for an accurate translation, he had to modify the separate translation in places 
where the reader could not learn the correct halakhic implications from the commentary. 
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almost exterminated the longer original. The commentary fell into disuse 
and was no longer copied. There are comparatively few fragments of it in the 
Genizah. 

Saadiah's translation strategy is diametrically opposed to the metaphras- 
tic imitation of the early non-Saadianic traditions and may be regarded as a 
direct reaction to them. It nevertheless seems obvious that he had a certain 
indebtedness to the existing conventions. For example, the use of homopho- 
nic Judaeo-Arabic equivalents is noticeable in his Tafsir.?^ There is also some 
resemblance to the vocabulary of the earlier translations.!?5 On the other hand, 
he deliberately departs from the earlier traditions. In the preface to the inde- 
pendent Tafsir, quoted above, he writes that he deemed them inappropriate. 

The short, translation-only Tafsir, too, has an educational goal and is 
meant to satisfy the public's need for instruction in the Bible. According to 
the preface he composed the translation because people asked him to do so 
(Arab. bad al-raghibin). Even though this statement appears to be a common 
topos found in other Judaeo-Arabic works, it leads him directly into a descrip- 
tion of his approach to translation. He continues: “I found this request to be 
justified, in order that an audience might understand the meanings of the 
Torah with regard to its narrative, commandments, reward and punishment."26 
His translation focuses on conveying the meaning (Arab. mana), rather than 
offering a formal equivalence to the source text, as was the case in the early 
non-Saadianic translations. In his choice of words here, Saadiah is probably 
alluding to the contrast between alfaz as the linguistic expression and ma'ant 
as the underlying meaning. The term ma na, which is common in Arabic rheto- 
ric and poetics, indicates "the intended meaning" that goes beyond the plain 
sense and has to be extracted from the text by interpretation. Later in the pref- 
ace he characterizes his translations as ikhraj ma anî nass al-tawrat, namely “an 


The differences result from didactic, communal, and ideological considerations that 
could be found in the longer commentary but needed to be stated as part of the text 
the short Tafsir. On this issue, see Haggai Ben-Shammai, “An ‘East Wind’ from the South: 
Environmental Considerations in the Translations and Commentaries of R. Sa'adia Gaon,” 
in Yehoshuah Ben-Arieh and Elchanan Reiner, eds., Studies in the History of Eretz Israel 
Presented to Yehuda ben Porat (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 2003): 288-307 (Hebrew); 
idem, “Extra-textual Considerations in Medieval Judaeo-Arabic Bible Translations: The 
Case of Saadya Gaon,” Materia Giudaica 8 (2003): 53-66. 

124 Seethelist in Ratzaby, A Dictionary of Judaeo-Arabic, 146-149. 

125 Blau, “Ona Fragment.’ The similarities with Saadiah's lexicon are treated in Tobi's editions, 
esp. "Pre-Sa'adianic Arabic Translation,” 112. 

126 (Œuvres completes de R. Saadia ben Iosef al-Fayyoümí, eds. Joseph Derenbourg, Hartwig 
Derenbourg, and Mayer Lambert (Paris: E. Leroux, 1893-1899), 1: 4. 
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authoritative edition [lit. extraction] of the meanings of the text of the Torah."!27 
The same wording appears in the title of the preface.’ The underlying her- 
meneutic premise is to harmonize Scripture with reason and the exegetical 
traditions that preceded him (Arab. athar): 


I wrote this book, a rendering of the plain text of the Torah, composed 
accurately by knowing reason and tradition. Whenever I may insert a 
word or a letter [in the translation] to reveal the meaning and intention 
[of the biblical text], I shall م1‎ 9 


This statement captures the departure from the structural imitation that 
marks the earlier translations. The idea is not to mirror the source text in 
Arabic, but to make halakhic practices and hermeneutic implications intel- 
ligible. Saadiah stresses the semantic-communicative approach in translation. 
This explains the freedom he allows himself in modifying the formal structure 
of the Hebrew, omitting repetitive elements, condensing the narrative, and 
providing referential links through the insertion of temporal conjunctions. 
For example, the paratactic enumeration of God's creation in Genesis 1, which 
consists of a string of coordinate clauses joined by the Hebrew conjunction 
waw, is reinterpreted as an orderly temporal succession, by the interpolation 
of subordinating elements, such as fa-lamma .... fa'ala..."And when [he com- 
pleted a certain act in creation]... he did... 3° 

Itis also well-known that Saadiah's attempt to present the underlying mean- 
ing of the Torah is amply reflected in the short Tafsir. A good example is Exod 
23:19, which states one of the elementary precepts of the Jewish dietary laws: 
“You shall not seethe a kid in its mother's milk" is rendered by “and you shall not 
eat meat with milk,” summarizing the halakhic implications of the statement. 

Saadiah’s approach to translation technique is suitably summarized by the 
self-appellation tafsir (from Arab. fassara). The term designates an interpreta- 
tion (possibly in another language) or translation according to the intended 
meaning. This is likewise the common denotation in Judaeo-Arabic exegetical 


127 Ikhräj (so too takhrij) means an “edition or composition involving correction, selection, 
and/or arrangement (tabwib) of the material from the original work.” See Adam Gacek, 
The Arabic Manuscript Tradition: A Glossary of Technical Terms and Bibliography (Leiden: 
Brill, 2001): 39. 

128 (Œuvres complètes, eds. Derenbourg, Derenbourg, and Lambert, 1: 1. 

129 Ibid, 4. 

130 Ibid., 269-274. 
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terminology.?! Saadiah appears to have chosen that designation—along- 
side with ikhraj ma'ani nass al-tawrat, “an edition of the meanings of the text 
of the Torah"— so as to dissociate it from earlier traditions and translation 
techniques.!?? It stands in opposition to the anonymous character of the early 
non-Saadianic traditions, which became literature in the strict sense only after 
their collective reduction to writing. Composed by one man, at a particular 
moment in time, it was intended from the outset for transmission in written 
form. Furthermore, the Tafsir was edited and polished with a public reader- 
ship in mind and according to stylistic requirements of the Arabic language 
(i.e., fasth, Arab. “eloquent”).!3? It exhibits a deliberate decision to conform 
to the literary standards of the receptor culture. As a consequence, Saadiah's 
translation bears the intellectual imprint of his personality and conceptual 
framework.!?4 


3.5.3 Qaraite Translations 

The Qaraites created an independent translation tradition that has been ana- 
lyzed extensively by Polliack.!?5 She showed how Qaraite translators, disregard- 
ing Saadiah’s Tafsir, followed an approach similar to the early non-Saadianic 
translations and refined it to suit their needs. Before turning to the composi- 
tion of continuous translations, early Qaraites concentrated on the produc- 
tion of glosses. Daniel al-Qümisi (second half of the ninth century) peppered 
his Hebrew commentary on the Minor Prophets with Judaeo-Arabic glosses.!36 
Joseph ibn Nuh’s Diqduq (late tenth/early eleventh century) adopts the form 
of a continuous biblical glossary; though it focuses on grammatical issues, it 
includes occasional Judaeo-Arabic glosses.!?? Glosses in Arabic are also found 


131 Saadiah’s use of that term was doubtlessly influenced by its Islamic context. See Rippin, 
"Sa'adya Gaon and Genesis 22”; John Wansbrough, “Arabic Rhetoric and Qur'anic Exegesis,’ 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 31 (1968): 469-485; idem, Quranic 
Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1977): 154—155; 233-235. It is of some interest for the discussion that, prior to Saadiah, the 
term ma'ànin was used in titles to designate a commentary; e.g. the Ma'ani al-qur'ün by 
al-Farra (d. 822). 

132 The title ikhraj ma'ani is also found in his translation and commentary of Lamentations; 
see Cambridge, University Library, Ms T-S 10Cı. 

133 Œuvres completes, eds. Derenbourg, Derenbourg, and Lambert, 1: 3. 

134 On monographic writing in Judaeo-Arabic, see Rina Drory, Models and Contacts: Arabic 
Literature and its Impact on Medieval Jewish Culture (Leiden: Brill, 2000). 

135  Polliack, The Karaite Tradition. 

136 Ibid., 31-36. 

137 See Khan, The Early Karaite Tradition. 
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in Abu al-Faraj Härün’s epitome (talkhis) of Ibn Nüh’s commentary on the 
Torah.!38 He is also known to have produced a running Judaeo-Arabic glossary, 
known in Arabic as Tafsir al-alfaz al-sa'ba fi al-Migra, “an explanation of dif- 
ficult words in the Bible."139 

The first running translations were produced by Salmon ben Yerühim, 
a contemporary of Saadiah's. His compositions are usually regarded as the 
watershed in the use of Arabic by Qaraite exegetes, superseding Aramaic and 
Hebrew.^? In Salmon's commentaries, we also encounter for the first time the 
tripartite structure that juxtaposes the Hebrew text with a running Judaeo- 
Arabic translation and a lengthy commentary, similar to Saadiah’s long Tafsır.!* 
Qaraite exegesis reached its zenith with Yefet ben ‘Eli, who produced a monu- 
mental translation and commentary on the entire Bible.^? One of the most 
prolific Qaraite scholars of the tenth century, he was active in Jerusalem and 
associated with Ibn Nuh’s dar li-l-'ilm. 

The two commentators' translational approach is akin to that of the early 
non-Saadianic traditions. This can be seen in many features, such as the strong 
literalism that tries to mirror the formal structure of the Hebrew text by means 
of syntactic, lexical, and morphological imitation. There are also many alter- 
native renderings. In the introduction to his commentary on Genesis, Yefet 
write: “Our intention has been [to provide] a translation (tarjama) of the 
words (alfaz) of this Book [i.e., Genesis] and an explanation (takhlis) of his 
meanings (ma'anihi) according to what the words require."4? That is, a transla- 
tion should capture the formal level (Arab. /afz) of the biblical source text and 


138 Miriam Goldstein, Karaite Exegesis in Medieval Jerusalem: The Judaeo-Arabic Pentateuch 
Commentary of Yusuf ibn Nuh and Abi al-Faraj Harun (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011). 

139 Judith Olszowy-Schlanger, “The ‘Explanation of Difficult Words’ by Abu al-Faraj Harun ibn 
al-Faraj,' in Geoffrey Khan, ed., Exegesis and Grammar in Medieval Karaite Texts (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press on behalf of the University of Manchester, 2001): 179-194. 

140 BDrory, Models and Contacts, 164-165. 

141 A partial edition of his commentary on the Psalms was furnished by Lawrence Marwick, 
The Arabic Commentary of Salmon ben Yeruham on the Book of Psalms, Chapters 
42-72 (Philadelphia: Dropsie College, 1956); of the commentary on Eccesiastes, by 
Georges Vajda, Deux commentaires karaites sur l'Ecclésiaste (Leiden: Brill, 1971); and on 
Lamentations, by Salomon Feuerstein, Der Commentar des Karäers Salmon ben Yerucham 
zu den Klageliedern (Krakow: Verlag des Verfassers, 1898). 

142 On Yefet, see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 37-45. See also the extensive bibliography in 
Marzena Zawanowska, The Arabic Translation and Commentary of Yefet ben Eli the Karaite 
on the Abraham Narratives (Genesis 11:10-25:18): Edition and Introduction (Leiden: Brill, 
2012). 

143 Ibid., 41. 
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is consequently called tarjama in Arabic, recalling the mutarjimün of earlier 
translations. 

Other prominent Qaraite scholars who produced continuous Judaeo-Arabic 
translations and biblical commentaries included David ben Boaz (late tenth 
century), Yeshu‘ah ben Judah (middle of the eleventh century) and ‘Ali ben 
Sulayman (Egypt, second half of the eleventh century). Their translations are 
strikingly similar and often identical. Yeshu'ah was the most prolific ofthem.!** 
Theleader of the community in Jerusalem, he composed a commentary on the 
Pentateuch in which his major concern was halakhah. This long work, known 
as al-tafsir al-mustawfa or al-mabsüt, did not initially include a translation. But 
at the behest of the Egyptian Qaraite notable Abū Hasan Da'ud ibn ‘Imran ben 
Levi, who commissioned a copy of the commentary for the education of his 
son, Yeshu‘ah abridged it and added a running ع‎ 5 

Yeshu‘ah’s statements in the introduction to the commentary illustrate his 
departure from the earlier Qaraite approach to translation: 


Know that whoever translates ( yunqilu) from one language into another 
and does not use in some places additions (al-ziyada) or omissions 
(al-nuqsan), or changes (the gender) from masculine into feminine and 
feminine into masculine and the plural into the singular and vice versa 
and so on, which, as you will observe, is the prevailing practice of the 
translations (al-tarjamat) in his commentary (al-tafsir), runs the risk of 
making its meaning (ma nahu) obscure and its wording (lafzahu) incom- 
prehensible in the language to which they have been translated [. . .].146 


He proclaims his abandonment of a slavish formal equivalence between the 
source text and the translation, which had been the "prevailing practice" before 
him. It is not the morphology, such as gender and number, that has to be con- 
veyed, but the meaning of the biblical text, i.e., ma'nahu. Similar to Saadiah, 
he edited and polished his translation with readers in mind (Arab. hasab ma 
istaqarra ma al-talib, “as required by the patron and stylistic requirements). 


144 Ibid., 46-54; Haggai Ben-Shammai, “Yeshuah ben Yehudah: Characterization of a Karaite 
Scholar of Jerusalem in the Eleventh Century” Pe‘amim 32 (1987): 3-20 (Hebrew). 

145 Geoffrey Khan, “On the Question of Script in Medieval Karaite Manuscripts: New 
Evidence from the Genizah,” Bulletin of the John Rylands University Library of Manchester 
75 (1993): 133-141. 

146 The translation is by Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 49. 
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3.6 Samaritan Translations 


The beginnings of the Samaritan traditions of Arabic Pentateuch translation 
are obscure.!*” As noted above, it is difficult to know exactly when Samaritan 
Aramaic gave way to Arabic as a vernacular. Although information that would 
provide an approximate indication of the date of emergence of an Arabic ver- 
sion is scant, it is usually agreed that the shift took place during the eleventh 
century, following a period of bilingualism." The creation of an Arabic ver- 
sion must have followed soon after that linguistic shift, but documentary evi- 
dence is lacking. Many of the earliest treatises in Arabic deal with grammar, 
such as Tabiah Ghazal ibn Dartha's Qanün ibn Dartha ft tartib al-miqra (“Ibn 
Darthà's canon of reciting the Torah”)? and Qanün ibn Dartha fi miqra (“Ibn 
Dartha's canon of the Torah").5? The Arabic column of the anonymous ham- 
Melis, a trilingual biblical lexicon (Samaritan Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic), 
also dates to that time.!5! It is reasonable to assume that the Pentateuch was 
translated around this period. 

Earlier research, especially by Kahle and his school, regarded the Samaritan 
translations into Arabic as dependent on a Saadianic Vorlage.5? But as 
Shehadeh demonstrated, the Samaritan translations survive in several distinct 
manuscript groups, among which genuine Saadianic adaptations are marginal. 
The first group consists of trilingual or bilingual codices in Samaritan script, 
made before the second half of the thirteenth century. The version in them, 
virtually unknown to earlier scholars, predated the revised text of Abu Sad. 


147 See Hasib Shehadeh, The Arabic Translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch (Jerusalem: The 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1989-2002); idem, "The Arabic Translation 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch." See also Simon Hopkins' review of the former, "Mahadurah 
shelemah shel ha-targum ha-‘aravi la-Torah nusah Shomron,” Cathedra us (2005): 217-221. 

148 The question has been addressed by Shehadeh, “The Arabic Translation of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch;" idem, “The Arabic Translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch,” in Crown, ed., 
The Samaritans; and most explicitly, in idem, "When did Arabic.’ 

149 Paul Kahle, “Die Lesezeichen bei den Samaritanern." 

150 Ed. Ben-Hayyim, ‘vrit va-Aramit, 2: 308—315. 

151 Ibid., 2: 440-616. 

152 See Kahle, Die arabischen Bibelübersetzungen, x-xi; idem, The Cairo Genizah (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1959): 54-55; Max Katten, Untersuchungen zu Saadja’s arabischer 
Pentateuchübersetzung (Giessen: s.n., 1924); Algermissen, Die Pentateuchzitate. See also: 
Abraham S. Halkin, “The Relation of the Samaritans to Saadia Gaon,” in Boaz Cohen, ed., 
Saadia Anniversary Volume (New York: American Academy for Jewish Research, 1943): 
271-325; Robertson, “The Relationship of the Arabic Translation." 
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Although Shehadeh initially attributed this early version to Ishaq ibn Faraj ibn 
Märüth al-Suri—known as Abū al-Hasan (Aram. Ab-Hisdä) and active in the 
late eleventh century—his attribution has not won general acceptance.!?3 Its 
provenance remains unknown. The translation technique is similar to that of 
early non-Saadianic translations; for example, the syntax usually follows the 
Hebrew in disregard of the rules of Classical Arabic.!°* This similarity implies 
that the older Arabic version of the Samaritan Pentateuch may have come into 
being in a comparable didactic context. Saadiah's Tafsir seems to have influ- 
enced this earlier Samaritan tradition significantly, given that in long passages 
the vocabulary and phrasing are identical. Be this as it may, there are extensive 
variations among the manuscripts, which indicates that no textus receptus ever 
emerged.!55 

The second group represents the version of Abu Sad, active in thirteenth- 
century Egypt. He did not produce a new translation of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch into Arabic, but revised the earlier version identified in the first 
group of manuscripts and added various scholia to his text. 

As Shehadeh has shown, only the third group of manuscripts may properly 
be termed Saadianic adaptations. It consists of a single manuscript, London, 
BL, MS Or. 7562, written in Samaritan script, and possibly a number of addi- 
tional fragments.56 At Kahle's request, the Arabic column of the codex was 


153 His son, Abū Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Faraj ibn Märüth, was Saladin's physician in Damascus 
in the twelfth century. Accordingly, Abü al-Hasan must have lived in the late eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries, probably in Damascus. See Rudolf Macuch, “On the Problems 
of the Arabic Translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch,’ in Abraham Tal and Moshe 
Florentin, eds., Proceedings of the First International Congress of the Société d'Etudes 
Samaritaines (Tel Aviv: Chaim Rosenberg School for Jewish Studies, Tel-Aviv University, 
1991): 147-173. He conjectures that the translation was attributed to him because of his 
reputation among the scholars of his generation. There is no concrete evidence of his 
authorship, however. 

154 See Shehadeh, “The Arabic Translation,” 510-511, idem, “The Arabic Translation of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch,” 184. 

155 The manuscripts attest to a rather fluid transmission, which led to a concurrency of 
distinct traditions in this group. For example, Ms n in Shehadeh's edition is closer to 
the Tafsir than other manuscripts. Ms N consistently uses al-gadim to designate God, a 
feature not paralleled in other textual testimonies. 

156 See Albert Harkavy, Catalog der hebräischen und Samaritanischen Handschriften der 
Kaiserlichen-öffentlichen Bibliothek in St. Petersburg (St. Petersburg: C. Ricker, 1875): 
242-246; Haroutun S. Jamgotchian, "Fragments inconnus de la traduction Arabe du 
Pentateuque par Sa'adya al Fayyoumi dans une adaptation samaritaine,’ in Abraham Tal 
and Moshe Florentin, eds., Proceedings of the First International Congress of the Société 
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transcribed into Arabic script by Kohen Salama ibn ‘Imran in 1908 and subse- 
quently became Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Ms Or. Quart. 1082. Although Kahle 
considered Ms London to be representative of the Samaritan tradition, and it 
is certainly an interesting document, it is now thought to be of marginal signif- 
icance in comparison to the large number of genuine Samaritan translations.!57 
It dates to the fourteenth century, by which time the Samaritans already had a 
thriving translation tradition of their own. 


d'Etudes Samaritaines (Tel Aviv: Chaim Rosenberg School for Jewish Studies, Tel-Aviv 
University, 1991): 225-243. See also Tamar Zewi, The Samaritan Version of Saadya Gaon’s 
Translation of the Pentateuch, forthcoming in the Biblia Arabic Series. 

157 Kahle, The Cairo Genizah, 54. 
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Muslims and Their Use of the Arabic Pentateuch 


The early Muslim attitude to the Torah (tawrat, or tawriya in Quranic ortho- 
graphy) was ambivalent.! As is frequently stressed in the Qur'àn, the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as well as the New Testament, were considered to be earlier divine 
revelations. On the other hand, Jews were accused of having hidden and dis- 
torted the content in the course of transmission, a concept known as tabdil or 
tahrif. The Quran had to be revealed as the ultimate, concluding link in the 
progressive sequence of previous revelations. For that reason, early Muslims 
regarded the Torah as a defective testimony to the original revelation (umm 
al-kitab). Consulting the Torah was met with disapproval, especially after 
the worsening of the relations between Muhammad and the Jews, who had 
rejected his prophetic status. 

The transmission of biblical material, in its islamicized form, was permitted, 
however, and entrusted to scholars who specialized in the field that came to be 
known as Qisas al-anbiya? and Isrá'iliyat. These scholars had no direct access 
to written Arabic translations of the Bible, although they were well acquainted 
with its contents. As with the Quran and Hadith, exact quotations of the 
Pentateuch and other biblical books are not found in this genre. As we have 
seen above, Muslim recollections of the Late Antique scriptural heritage were 
the result of an oral transmission process. This particular form of the reception 
is not the topic of this chapter. 

A firsthand acquaintance with the Pentateuch, in the form of direct and 
explicit quotations from written Arabic translations, is found only from the 
second half of the ninth century onwards. In the first Islamic centuries, al-Sira 
al-nabawiya (Biography of the Prophet) by Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq (ca. 704—768), in the recension of Ibn Hisham (d. 834), contains an 
islamicized quotation from the Gospel of John (15:23-16:1).2 Other Muslim 
scholars, including Malik ibn Dinar (eighth century) and Abū ‘Uthman ‘Amr 
al-Jahiz (d. 869), also claimed to have seen translations of the Bible into Arabic 


1 For detailed studies on this subject, see William Montgomery Watt, “The Early Development 
of the Muslim Attitude to the Bible,” Transactions of the Glasgow University Oriental Society 
16 (1955-1956): 50-62; Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds; and Adang, Muslim Writers. 

2 See Baumstark, “Eine altarabische Evangelienuebersetzung"; Guillaume, "The Version of the 
Gospels”; Joseph Schacht, “Une citation de l'Evangile de St Jean dans la Sira d'Ibn Ishaq’ al- 
Andalus 15 (1950): 489-490, and Griffith, "The Gospel in Arabic,’ 11:137-143. 
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(see Chapter 3). The discussion here, however, will to be limited to quota- 
tions by Muslim scholars that demonstrate access to written copies or a clear 
acquaintance with the translation traditions dealt with in this work. In addi- 
tion to their importance for the study of Muslim reception of the Bible, some 
of our sources provide significant evidence about the emergence of Arabic 
translations of the Pentateuch, and especially their dates. 


4.1 ‘Ali ibn Rabban 


‘Ali ibn Rabban al-Tabarı, an East-Syriac convert to Islam, played an essential 
role in the transmission of biblical material within Muslim literature.? He was 
born at the beginning of the ninth century (ca. 810). The family originated from 
Merv in the province of Khurasan, but relocated to Tabaristan in his childhood. 
Sahl, his father, acquired the honorary appellation rabban (Syr. “our master") 
and was active as a physician. Similarly, 'Ali ibn Rabban was educated in this 
profession and entered the service of the local governor. After a period of 
political turmoil, he eventually settled in Samarra’ and devoted himself to the 
composition of medical writings. His first work, Firdaws al-hikma (The orchard 
of wisdom), is dated 235 AH (850).* It was translated into Syriac by its author 
soon thereafter. 

His conversion is not precisely datable, but appears to have taken place 
after the completion of Firdaws al-hikma, which is free of Islamic formu- 
lae. The composition is dedicated to the Caliph al-Mutawakkil (847—861). 
His other two tracts, al-Radd ‘ala al-nasara (Refutation of the Christians) 
and Kitab al-din wa-l-dawla (Book of Religion and Empire), are essentially 
apologetic in character? They date to the later period of the caliph's reign 


3 Fora full bibliography, see Adang, Muslim Writers, 23-30. 

4 ‘Ali ibn Rabban-al-Tabari: Firdausu'l-Hikmat or Paradise of Wisdom, ed. Muhammad Zubair 
Siddiqi (Berlin: Buch- u. Kunstdruckerei Sonne, 1928). 

5 The “Refutation of the Christians" was edited by I. A. Khalifé and W. Kutsch, “ar-Radd 'ala-n- 
Nasara de ‘Ali at-Tabari,” Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale de l'Université St. Joseph de Beyrouth 
36 (1959): 3-148, and translated by Jean-Marie Gaudeul, Riposte aux chretiens par Ali 
al-Tabari (Rome: Pontificio Istituto di Studi Arabi e d'Islamistica, 1995). The “Book of Religion 
and Empire" was first published in English translation by Alphonse Mingana, The Book of 
Religion and Empire by Ali Tabari; translated with a critical apparatus from an apparently uni- 
que ms. in the John Rylands Library (Manchester: Longmans, Green, 1922). The Arabic edition 
ensued a year later: idem, The Book of Religion and Empire: Written by order at the Court and 
with the Assistance of the Caliph Mutawakkil (A.D. 847—861) by Ali Tabari. Arabic text edited 
from an apparently unique MS in the John Rylands Library (Manchester: Longmans, Green, 
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and clearly indicate that ‘Ali ibn Rabban had converted at some prior date 
(i.e., 850-861). Al-Mutawakkil encouraged— possibly even patronized—his 
adoption of Islam. The caliph bestowed on him the honorary titles Abt al-Hasan 
and mawla amir al-mu’minin, "client of the Commander of the Faithful,” and 
appointed him as one of his table-companions. According to Mingana, ‘Ali ibn 
Rabban died around 865. 

Kitab al-din wa-l-dawla aims to respond to the doubts of Jews and Christians 
(but also Zoroastrians, Manicheans, and Buddhists) about the validity of the 
divine message of Prophet Muhammad and the status of his religion. Above all, 
‘Ali ibn Rabban confirms these based on predictions from the books of the Old 
and New Testament. The book may thus be considered a representative of the 
A'lam al-nubuwwa genre, which flourished from the ninth century on. Given 
the Quranic view that Muhammad's advent was foretold in the Bible, many 
passages are quoted that attest to his prophetic status. The proof-texts include 
verses from the Pentateuch, Psalms, Isaiah, and the Minor Prophets.® In several 
instances, ‘Ali ibn Rabban refers to a certain Marqus al-Tarjuman (“the drago- 
man”), whose translation he says he employed.’ This statement is somewhat 
ambiguous, however. It is not clear whether he is referring to the Syriac ver- 
sion, from which he himself translated into Arabic, as argued by some scholars, 
or to an existing Arabic translation done by Marqus al-Tarjuman, as argued by 
others. A good example of this dilemma is his quotation of Gen 17:20, found 
in Mingana (67): 


1923). David Thomas and Rifaat Ebied have announced the discovery of a new manuscript 
and are currently preparing a new edition. For the now-dated debate as to its authenticity, 
see Adang, Muslim Writers, 27—28. 

6 A list of verses cited is found in Adang, Muslim Writers, 264—266; idem, "A Rare Case of 
Biblical ‘Testimonies’ to the Prophet Muhammad in Muftalizi Literature: Quotations from 
Ibn Rabban al-Tabari's Kitab al-din wa-l-dawla in Abū l-Husayn al-Basri's Ghurar al-adilla, as 
preserved in a work by al-Himmasi al- Räzi,’ in Camilla Adang, Sabine Schmidtke, and David 
Sklare, eds., A Common Rationality: Mu'azilism in Islam and Judaism (Würzburg: Ergon, 
2007): 297—330, and Franz Taeschner, "Die alttestamentlichen Bibelzitate, vor allem aus dem 
Pentateuch in at-Tabari's Kitab ad-din wa-daula und ihre Bedeutung für die Frage nach der 
Echtheit dieser Schrift,” oc 3, Series 9 (1934): 23-39. 

7 SeeMingana, The Book of Religion and Empire, Arabic Text, 67, 81-84. 

8 Theodor Nóldeke believed that Margüs translated the text into Arabic; see "Ali Tabari, The 
Book of Religion and Empire,” Deutsche Literaturzeitung 45 (1924): 22-28, esp. 23. By con- 
trast, David Samuel Margoliouth (“On ‘The Book of Religion and Empire’ by ‘Ali b. Rabban 
al-Tabari,” Proceedings of the British Academy 14 [1930]: 165-182, esp. 174) and Georg Graf 
(GCAL 1: 44—45) conjectured that Ali ibn Rabban translated himself from the Syriac into Arabic. 
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"And as for Ismail, I have heard your prayer; I have blessed him, and will 
make him fruitful, and will multiply him exceedingly; twelve great ones 
shall he beget, and I will make him a great nation." And thus it is found in 
the translation (tarjama) of Marqus al-Tarjuman. 


Marqus's function, one may conjecture, could have been passing on the 
authoritative translation to the congregation in liturgical or educational set- 
tings. This is plausible, because professional interpreters of the biblical text 
are attested in comparable contexts, including for the Targumim and for the 
Palestinian Aramaic Christian version (see Chapter 3). Among the Jews, at 
least, we are well informed about the existence of an Arabic meturgeman. 
The epithet al-Tarjuman, “the dragoman,” could indicate that Marqus was a 
trained transmitter of an Arabic translation. Thus 'Ali ibn Rabban, educated as 
a Christian, would have studied the Bible through the intermediation of a pro- 
fessional interpreter, whose expertise in the field and whose name he recalls in 
his later writings as a Muslim. 

Given ‘Ali ibn Rabban's East-Syriac origin, it is not surprising that his 
Pentateuch quotations exhibit conspicuous affinities with ArabSY‘2, which 
is of the same provenance (see Chapters 3.2 and Appendices, Inventory of 
Manuscripts). The chapter divisions employed by him, such as al-fasl al-tasi* 
“the ninth chapter" (Gen 16:8-12), al-fasl al-ashir “the tenth chapter" (Gen 
17:20), and al-fasl al-thalith 'ashr “the thirteenth chapter" (Gen 21:13), corre- 
spond exclusively to this translation tradition.? Further, entire verses are iden- 
tical to Arab$Y*2, with occasional variants, as the specimens of Gen 16:8-12 
illustrate: 


ArabSyr2 ed. Mingana, 67 


بمثل هذه النبوة Ja YI po à‏ 
cu‏ هاجر من سارة تراءى لها 


(8) وقال يا هاجرامة سارة من أبن أقبيلت (8) فقال لهاياها جرامة سرامن اين اقبلت 


ols‏ تريدين فقالت له مجيبة انا هارية 
من سرى Bae‏ )9( فقال لها ملاك 


ol‏ تريدين قالت ple‏ مجيبة له اهرب 
من سيد لي سارة )9( قال لها ملك 


9 These chapter divisions are discussed in Appendices, Text Divisions. 
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الرب ارجعي الى Hae‏ وتعبدي لها 
G0)‏ قال JIB e co JI JUL‏ 


CHAPTER 4‏ 
ol‏ ارجعى الى سيدنك واخضى لها 
SL QL (10)‏ ذربتك وزرعك حق لا 


aE Kopat ومنميه حت‎ te 1) SI 
قال لهاملا ك الرب انك حبلى وتلدين‎ (a) 
ابنا وتدعي اسمه اسماعيل ان الرب‎ 
os (12) قل عرف ذلك وخضوعك‎ 
ابنك هذا اوحش الناس ويده على الكل‎ 
وید کل به وسيحل على حد ود جميع اخوته‎ 


يحصونكثرة )1( وهاأنت تحبلين وتلدين ابنا 
وتسميه اسمعيل لان الله قد سمع تبتلك 
وخشوعك )2( وهو Of‏ عيرالناس 
وتكونون يده فوق etl‏ ويد اجميع مبسوطة 
اليه ويكون مسكنه على تخوم جميع اخوته 


The similarity catches the eye immediately, particularly if we consider the 
translation technique that is unique to Arab$*2. The textual extension 
mujiba “in answering" (v. 8) appears in both texts. In v. u, both texts render 
Syriac shü'badek "your submission" by alternative translations (Mingana: tab- 
attulaki wa-khushu'aki “your devotion and your affliction’; Arab$¥2: dhullaki 
wa-khudü'aki “your submissiveness and your submission"). On the other hand, 
the two text types diverge in important details. 'Ali ibn Rabban, for example, 
is anxious to avoid duplications. In Gen 1630-1, the repetitive opening words 
of the verses that introduce the messenger's speech are left out. His quotation 
of Gen 16:7 seems to be only a paraphrase of the biblical verse. These changes 
probably reflect ‘Ali ibn Rabban's own editorial involvement when he incor- 
porated the citations into his composition, modifying the original structure of 
the biblical narrative and condensing it where he deemed necessary. 

But even taking ‘Ali ibn Rabban's interference with the quotations into 
account, a number of variants remain. They encompass the lexical choice 
of translation equivalents, in which the text type of ‘Ali ibn Rabban is usu- 
ally closer to the Syriac: in Gen 16:11 he has Allah qad sami‘a “God has heard" 
(Arab®y'2 al-rabb qad 'arafa “God has recognized"), in imitation of the word 
shema‘ in the source text and thus retaining the pun on the proper name 
Ishmael. In v. 12, Ishmael is described as ‘ayr al-nas “a wild ass of a man" 
(Arab°y'2 awhash al-nas “a most wild man") to maintain a homophonic trans- 
parency to erda da-bnaynashe “a wild ass of a man.” Out of similar consid- 
erations, tukhüm "boundaries" (Arab$Yr2 hudüd “borders”) is used for tehuma 
"boundaries" in the same verse. In the aforementioned alternative rendering 
of Syriac shü'badek “your submission" in v. 1, khushi‘aki “your affliction” consti- 
tutes an attempt to mirror the source text through a homophonic equivalent. 
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In contrast to ArabSY"2, which has khudü'aki “your submission,” the variant 
exhibited in ‘Ali ibn Rabban puns on the similarity of sound in source text 
and translation. 

‘Ali ibn Rabban's quotations and Arab$Y'2 are far from identical. The par- 
tial similarity of the translations, however, as well as their shared translation 
technique, points towards a common East-Syriac origin. Also the fact that ‘Ali 
ibn Rabban belonged to that Church prior to his conversion implies that he 
was acquainted with traditions of East-Syriac translation into Arabic. What we 
encounter in his quotations is likely to represent a stage of Arab°Y*2 prior to its 
commission to writing, when it was still somewhat fluid. The earliest copy of 
Arab$»'2 is dated 960, about a century after Kitab al-din wa-l-dawla. 

Be this as it may, Ali ibn Rabban's Kitab al-din wa-l-dawla constituted an 
important source of biblical proof-texts for subsequent compositions in 
the Alam al-nubuwwa genre. It strongly influenced Ibn Qutayba's Dala’il 
al-nubuwwa, which was lost in the original and survived only in citations, such 
as in Ibn Jawzi's Kitab al-wafa fi fada'il al-mustafa and Ibn Hazm’s Kitab al-usul 
wa-Lfuru? Not only is this treatise largely dependent on Kitab al-din wa-l- 
dawla in its structure and argument for the veracity of Muhammad's prophet- 
hood, it also repeats ‘Ali ibn Rabban's Pentateuch citations." For example, 
Gen 16:1 is cited in Dal@il al-nubuwwa as wa-hä anti tahbalin wa-taldin ibnan 
wa tusammihi Ismail li-anna Allah ta‘ala qad samia khushü'aki “behold! you 
are with child, and shall bear a son; and you shall call him Ishmael, because 
God, exalted be he, has heard your affliction.” The minor difference from ‘Ali 


io For details, see Carl Brockelmann, “Ibn Gauzi's Kitab al-Wafa fi fada'il al-Mustafa 
nach der Leidener Handschrift untersucht,” Beiträge zur Assyriologie und semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft 3 (1898): 2-59; Adang, Muslim Writers, 35-36; A new manuscript 
of the text, albeit incomplete, was recently discovered by Schmidtke; see “The Muslim 
Reception of Biblical Materials: Ibn Qutayba and his Alam al-nubuwwa,’ Islam and 
Christian-Muslim Relations 22 (2011): 249-274. 

11 The similarity is noted by Adang, Muslim Writers, 36; and by Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined 
Worlds, 89. Compare the comment following Deut 33:2: ‘Ali ibn Rabban (in Mingana, The 
Book of Religion and Empire, Arabic Text, 74—75), writes fa-hadha fi kutub al-suryaniya 
allati fassaraha Margüs fa-ama fi al'ibraniya fa-innahu yaqül inna fi katifihi 'alamat al- 
nubuwwa “and that is what is found in the Syriac Scriptures that were translated by Marqus 
al-Tarjuman, while in the Hebrew it says on his shoulders is the sign of prophethood." This 
is recapitulated by Ibn Qutayba (see Brockelmann, "Ibn Gauzi's Kitab al-Wafa,” 47) as 
hadha fi al-tafsir al-suryani wa-amä ft al-'ibrániya fa-innahu yaqül inna fi katifihi 'alamat 
al-nubuwwa “that is in the Syriac translation, while in the Hebrew it says on his shoulders 
is the sign of prophethood.” 
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ibn Rabban consists in the addition of the exaltation ta ala and the omission 
of the alternative rendering.” In contrast, Ibn Qutayba must have had an 
additional source for Deut 33:2. ‘Ali ibn Rabban's translations reads al-rabb ja’ 
min tur Sinin wa-tala‘ lana min Sa'ir wa-zahar min jabal Faran “the Lord came 
from Mount Sinai, and rose from Seir for us; he appeared from Mount Paran.” 
Ibn Qutayba's version has ja’ min Sina wa-ashraga min Sa'ir wa-ista lana min 
jabal Faran “he came from Sinai, and shone forth from Seir; he appeared from 
Mount Paran."? It is, however, verbatim identical to the quotation of the verse 
in the epistle from Ibn al-Layth (d. 796) to Constantine VI, written at the behest 
of the Caliph Harun al-Rashid, calling on the emperor to convert to Islam.!* 
Thus it seems that Ibn Qutayba had no firsthand acquaintance with Arabic 
translations of the Pentateuch for his Dala'il al-nubuwwa, but relied on exist- 
ing Muslim collections of biblical proof-texts that he found in ‘Ali ibn Rabban's 
Kitab al-din wa-l-dawla and in Ibn al-Layth's epistle. 

We can offer further examples of how biblical quotations were handed down 
among Muslim scholars. Abū Nasr Mutahhar ibn Tahir al-Maqdisi included 
a number of verses in his Kitab al-bad’ wa-l-ta’rikh (Book of Creation and 
History), dated around 966. He provides two different sets of translations for 
Gen 17:30 and Deut 33:2, preceded by the original Hebrew, an Arabic tran- 
scription, and instructions on the correct pronunciation. The first set of 
translations diverges from the second and may have originated with a Jewish 
informant. The second set is compared to the first and introduced as ft takhrijat 
ahl al-islam, “found in the excerpts of the people of Islam.’ Again, whereas 
Gen 17:30 agrees with the citation in Kitab al-din wa-l-dawla, Deut 33:2 is iden- 
tical to Ibn al-Layth's epistle, which makes it possible that al-Maqdisi used Ibn 
Qutayba's Dala'il al-nubuwwa.!6 

The same set of quotations was reused in Ithbat nubuwwat al-nabi by 
al-Imàm al-Mu'ayyad bi-llah (d. 1020) and in Alam al-nubuwwa by Abu 
al-Hasan ‘Alı ibn Muhammad ibn Habib al-Mawardi (d. 1085). Because both 


12 ‘Ali ibn Rabban’s version of Gen 16:1 is found in Mingana, The Book of Religion and Empire, 
Arabic Text, 67; Ibn Qutayba's, in Brockelmann, “Ibn Gauzi's Kitab al-Wafä,” 46. 

13  Mingana, The Book of Religion and Empire, Arabic Text, 74; Brockelmann, "Ibn Gauzi's 
Kitab al-Wafä, 47. 

14 Abū Rabi‘ Muhammad ibn al-Layth: “Risälat Abi Rab Muhammad b. al-Layth allati 
katabaha li-l-Rashid ila Qustantin malik al-Rum,” in Ahmad Zaki Safwat, ed., Jamharat 
khutab al-Arab fi usür al-Arabiya al-zahira, 4 vols. (Cairo: Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1937), 
3: 252-324, on 312: j@ Allah tabaraka wa-ta ‘ala min Sina wa-ashraqa min Sû tr wa-ista lana 
min jibal Faran. On the epistle, see Barbara Roggema, “Ibn al-Layth,” CMR 1: 347-353. 

15 The quotation is in Mutahhar ibn Tahir al-Maqdisi, Le livre de la création, 5: 30-33. 

16  Asalready conjectured on different grounds by Adang, Muslim Writers, 156. 
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works employ Ibn Qutayba's wording of Gen 16:17 and Ibn al-Layth’s citation 
of Deut 33:2, it again appears that their authors must have gleaned the cita- 
tions from Dala'il al-nubuwwa." The citations in the Kitab ghurar al-adilla 
by Abu al-Husayn al-Basri (d. 1045) seem to be directly dependent on Ali ibn 
Rabban. It also served as the intermediary for their transmission to the Kalam 
summa of the Twelver Shi“ Sadid al-Din Mahmid ibn ‘Ali al-Himmasi al- Razi 
(d. ca. 1205), Kitab al-mungidh min al-taglid, and Mafatth al-ghayb, the com- 
mentary on the Quran by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1210).! 


4.2 Ibn Qutayba 


‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim ibn Qutayba, known by his kunya Abt Muhammad, 
was active in the fields of philology and adab.!? Although he is counted among 
the most prolific Arab polymaths of the ninth century, little is known about 
his education and early career. Born 214 AH/828 CE, the place of his birth— 
most probably Küfa—is still debated. He appears to have descended from an 
arabicized family of Persian origin from Khurasan, as indicated by his father’s 
nisba al-Marwazi. From his occasional mention of his teachers, it emerges that 
he affiliated himself with the post-mihna philological and traditionist move- 
ment closely related to Ahmad ibn Hanbal.?? He found his patron in one of 
the Caliph al-Mutawakkil's viziers, Abu al-Hasan ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Yahya ibn 
Khaqan, who is known to have fostered this movement. Under his patronage, 
Ibn Qutayba was given the post of a qadrin Dinawar in 851, which he held until 
he moved to Baghdad twenty years later. There he dedicated himself to the 
compilation of his works and teaching until his death in 889. 


17  Mu'ayyad billah Ahmad ibn al-Husayn: Ithbat nubuwwat al-nabi, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim 
Ahmad Jadaban (Sa‘dah: Maktabat al-Turath al-Islami, 2003). The passages quoted are 
on 286 and 287-292. I am indebted to Gregor Schwarb for bringing this publication to my 
attention. Al-Mäwardis quotations were published by Taeschner, "Die alttestamentlichen 
Bibelzitate.” 

18 The transmission from Abü al-Husayn al-Basri to al-Himmasi al- Razi was studied by 
Adang, “A Rare Case"; that to Fakhr al-Din al-Razi by Sabine Schmidtke, “Abt al-Husayn 
al-Basri and his Transmission of Biblical Materials from Kitab al-din wa-al-dawla by Ibn 
Rabban al-Tabari: The Evidence from Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s Mafatih al-ghayb,” Islam and 
Christian-Muslim Relations 20 (2009): 105-118 (with a full bibliography). 

19 The best introductions to his works are Ishaq Musa Huseini, The Life and Works of Ibn 
Qutayba (Beirut: American Press, 1950), and Gérard Lecomte, Ibn Qutayba (mort en 
276/889): l'homme, son ceuvre, ses idées (Damascus: Institut francais de Damas, 1965). 

20 For details, see Huseini, Life and Works, 1-39; Lecomte, Ibn Qutayba, 64. 
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Ibn Qutayba's works encompass many disciplines: he was a muhaddith 
and mufassir, composed anthologies of adab, secretarial handbooks, and his- 
torical reports. A great many of his works, including Dala'il al-nubuwwa (The 
Proofs of Prophethood), Ta’wil mukhtalif al-hadith (Elucidation of Disputed 
Hadith), Ta^wil mushkil al-qur'àn (Elucidation of Difficult Passages in the 
Quran), ‘Uyun al-akhbar (Choice Narratives), and Kitab al-ma'arif (Book of 
Noteworthy Information), contain extensive quotations from both the Old 
and New Testaments. They are brought as proof-texts for passages in the 
Quran and Hadith or to supplement reports on biblical figures transmitted 
in islamicized form, for example by Wahb ibn Munabbih. The arrangement 
of the first part of the Kitab al-ma'arif, dealing with biblical history, may 
essentially be described as a juxtaposition of reports by Wahb ibn Munabbih 
with the corresponding biblical quotations, following the pattern wa-qala 
Wahb ibn Munabbih . . . wa-qara'tu/wajadtu fi al-tawrat “Wahb ibn Munabbih 
reported... and I read/found in the Torah.” A detailed isnad is not given. 

Whereas the Pentateuch citations in his Dala'il al-nubuwwa seem to be 
dependent on ‘Ali ibn Rabban (see above), those in Ta’wil mukhtalif al-hadith, 
Ta’wil mushkil al-qur‘an, and Kitab al-ma'arif belong to another translation 
type?! The last of these, in particular, has many quotations from the Pentateuch, 
sometimes running to entire chapters. They are usually introduced by qara'tu 
“I read" or wajadtu ft al-tawrat “I found in the Torah." Scholars have studied 
them in depth.?? There is no consensus as to their nature: Lazarus-Yafeh and 
Vajda considered phrases like “I found in the Torah" to be a literary topos and 
denied that a written Arabic translation could have served Ibn Qutayba as a 
Vorlage.?? Graf believes that they are a mere freie Nacherzählung (“summariz- 
ing paraphrase").?* Others, such as Goldziher, Lecomte, Altheim, and Isteero, 
conjectured that Ibn Qutayba should be regarded as the first Muslim author 
who actually had access to a written Arabic translation of the Pentateuch, 
from which he quotes accurately. Although it was clear to these scholars that 


21 His Uyün al-akhbar contains quotations from the New Testament only and has therefore 
been excluded from the discussion. 

22 Ignaz Goldziher, "Ueber Bibelcitate in muhammedanischen Schriften,’ zaw 13 (1893): 
315-321; Gérard Lecomte, "Les citations de l'ancien et du nouveau testament dans 
l'œuvre d'Ibn Qutayba” Arabica 5 (1950): 34-46; Franz Altheim, "Die Älteste Arabische 
Genesis-Übersetzung," in Franz Altheim and Ruth Stiehl, eds., Die Araber in der alten 
Welt (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1964), 332-343; Albert Isteero, “Abdullah Muslim Ibn Qutayba's 
Biblical Quotations and their Source: An Inquiry into the Earlier Existing Arabic Bible 
Translations," Ph.D. dissertation, The John Hopkins University, 1990. 

23 Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds, 121-122; Georges Vajda, “Judaeo-Arabica: Observations 
sur quelques citations bibliques chez Ibn Qotayba" REJ 99 (1935): 68-80. 

24 . GCAL1:49. 
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his Vorlage was a translation from the Peshitta, the exact source could not 
be established. 

A comparison with the various traditions classified and described in the 
inventory of manuscripts (see Appendices, Inventory of Manuscripts) reveals 
that Ibn Qutayba must have had a copy of Arab$»n at his disposal. Although 
there are variants, there can be no doubt that ArabSY"ı was the source for Ibn 
Qutayba's quotations. The following table presents the text of Gen 1 as exhib- 
ited in Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 and in 'Ukasha's edition of Kitab al-ma'arif?5 For the lat- 
ter, MS Vienna (siglum (و‎ has to be preferred, since it presents the translation 


most faithfully. 


Sinai, Ms Ar. 226‏ 
OE‏ اول SS‏ الله PNG kal‏ 
)2( وكانت الارض خرية خاوية وكانت 
الظلمة على Al‏ وروح الله ترف على 
الما )3( وقال à!‏ لیکن نورا فكان نورا 
)4( ورای الله ان النور حسنا وميز الله 
النورمن الظامة )5( ales‏ النورالنهار 
وسما الظلمة الليل وكان مسا وكان صباح 
(er os‏ وقال الله لیکن ارقيع وسط 
الما فليجل بين الما والما )7( وصنع الله 
الارقيع وميزيين الما الذي اسفل وبين الما 
الاعلا من الارقيع فكان هكذا )8 


MS Vienna in ‘Ukasha’s edition 
الله تعالى من خليقته‎ GE ان اول‎ )( 
السماء والارض (2) كانت الارض خرية‎ 
خاوية وكانت الظلمة على الغمرة وكانت‎ 
ر الله تبارك وتعالى ترف على وجه الماء‎ 
فقال الله لیکن النورافكان نور (4) فرآه‎ (a) 
الله حسنا فيزه الله من الظلمة )5( وسماه‎ 
نهارا وس الظلية ليلا فكان مساء وكان‎ 
إصباح يوم الأحد )6( وقال الله عزوجل‎ 
ليكن سقف وسط الماء فليحل بين الماء‎ 
Aly قف و‎ oie (5 العا‎ 
الذي هوأسفل وبين الماءا لذي هو أعل‎ 


25 “Abd Allah ibn Muslim Ibn Qutayba: al-Ma arif li-bn Qutayba, ed. Tharwat ‘Ukasha (Cairo: 


Matba'at Dar al-Kutub, 1960). 


26 Ihave only given the verses that have a correspondence in Ibn Qutayba. A few variants 
between the two versions can be blamed on copyists. For example, سه‎ T for محدصه‎ in 
Gen 11 is a misreading of Aud, Equally, 3 ليحرا‎ for E Ped ) (لأسحفى‎ in Gen 1:20, as well as 


(Las) in 2:11, seem to be scribal errors‏ حويلة for‏ خولة in Gen 1:28 and‏ (ددد) | توان for‏ أبوان 


whose source is the transcription into naskh of an early unvocalized copy in Abbasid 


book hand. 
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الله الارقيع السما وكان مسا وكان صباح 
يوم الاثنين ( (و) وقال الله qb‏ المياه التق 
نحت السما لتجتمع الى مكان واحد ولير 
في اليبس فكا نكذ اك )10( فد عا لله اليس 
الارض وما es‏ يبن c‏ الامياه سماها 
S ord‏ $29( الله انه La‏ ) )11( ) وقال 
الله لنخرج الارض زهرا وعشبا وزرعا 
eal, aad‏ ذا Mel‏ الكير wit‏ 
الذي منه نصبة على GS) VI‏ فكان هكذا 
)2( فاخرجت الارض زهرا Liss‏ 
ورى الله انه حسن )13( وكان مسا وكان 
صباح يوم الثلثا (4) وقالا لله ليكون نوران 
في جوالسما Lad‏ النهار والليل وليكونا 
OLY!‏ والازمان والايام )16( فصنع 
الله تووين Ll sedes‏ الثور Abad SV‏ 
لسلطان الليل مع nn 18) ÍKI!‏ 
MT WEM‏ 
من الظلبة ور الله 4d‏ خسن ) )19( ( فكان 
مسأ o5;‏ صباح لوم lw) Vi‏ ) )20( ( وقال 
الله ليخرج الما نفسحية ded dedo‏ 
en‏ اد )21( ) وخاق الله 
اي cele‏ ري 
الله ان انه حسنا )22( فبركهن وقال اثمروا 
ST,‏ واواملوا الما وليطير الطير )23( فکان 


CHAPTER 4‏ 
)8( فسمى الله ذ لك السقف الأعلى سماء 
0 مساء o5,‏ صباح VP PT.‏ 
JB, (9‏ الله عز وجل ليجتمع الماء 
eal P‏ عت السماء. الى . مكان 
واحد فلير اليبس فكان ذلك كذلك 
dodi (as)‏ الله ابس الأرش وسين 
ما اجتمع من المياه البحور A (n)‏ 
قال الله عز وجل لتخرج الارض زهرة 
العشب والشجر ذا الل لسوسه 
ua) V ce fly (12)‏ ذلك وراه الله 
ole OBS (3) Lem‏ وكان Lus‏ وكان 
إصباح يوم الثلاثا )14( وقال الله عز 
وجل لک تووان ن سقف السماء bred‏ 
بين الليل والنهار وليكونا آيات وللأيام 
والسنین )16( فكان نوران SW‏ لسلطان 
النهار والاصغر والنجوم اسلطان الليل 
aU lol (18)‏ حسنا )19( فکان مساء وكان 
صباح يو ملا ربعاء (20) وقال الله عزوجل 
ليحرك الماءكل تفس حية وليطرالطيرعلى 
الأرض في جوالسقف )21( وخلق الله عز 
وجل تنانين عظاما وحرك الماءكل نفس 
a dd‏ ا 
) فباركهن وقال اثمروا وار وا 
quc (23)‏ ء وكان إصباح يوم امیس 
JA (26)‏ الله وجل Ge‏ بشرا بصورتنا 
ers o alll Lr, (28)‏ وقال المروا 
وأكثر وا واملئوا الأأرض وتسلطوا على أبوان 
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البحار وطير السماء والأنعام والدواب مساوكان صباح يوم افيس ( 26( وقال الله 
)29( وعشب الأرض a‏ وثمرها Git‏ بشرابصورتنا وعلىتمثالناواسلطهم 
(:3) ورا ىكل ما خلق فإذا هوحسن جدا عل نون البحور وطير السما والانعام وکل 
ee‏ الارض PASS‏ وجه 
الارض )28( وباركهما وقال اثمروا 
ST,‏ وا واملوا اللارض واحيوها وسلطوا 
ee‏ الما bilo‏ 
والدواب وكشي SA‏ على وجه الاارض 
)29( وقال هذا قد Edel‏ عشب 
بزرع على وجه الاارض SKS‏ ذات ثمرة 
تزرع ثمرتها فلتكن YUA‏ )31( ورای 
Kahl‏ ناخلق كاذ DESI ceo gal‏ مسا 
وكان صباح يوم اجمعة وهواليوم السادس 


The same translation type is exhibited in the quotations embedded in Ta’wil 
mukhtalif al-hadith and Ta’wil mushkil al-quran. For example, Gen 2:17 is 
cited as wa-la ta'kul min shajrat ‘lm al-khayr wa-l-sharr fa-innaka yawm ta kul 
minha tamüt “you shall not eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
for in the day that you eat thereof you shall die" in Ta^wil mukhtalif al-hadith 
and Kitab al-ma'arif, identical to Sinai, MS Ar. 2, which merely adds mawtan 
to tamut (“death you will die”).2” Gen 2:3 appears in Ta’wil mushkil al-qur'an 
as tahharahu min ajl annahu istiraha fihi min khaligatihi allatt khalaq “and he 
hallowed it; because on it he rested from his work which he created.”28 The 
verse is not found in Ta wil mukhtalif al-hadith and is only summarized in Kitab 
al-ma'arif as wa-barakahu wa-tahharahu wa-qaddasa.?? It seems, then, that Ibn 
Qutayba repeatedly consulted his manuscript of Arab» in order to incorpo- 
rate biblical proof-texts into his treatises. Such a manuscript must have come 
into his possession prior to the composition of Ta’wil mushkil al-qur’an, which 


27 ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim Ibn Qutayba: Ta’wil mukhtalif al-hadith, ed. Muhammad Zuhri 
al-Najjar (Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1983): 139; al-Maärif, ed. “Ukäsha: 12. 

28 ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim ibn Qutaybah, Ta’wil Mushkil, 77. 

29 _ al-Maärif, ed. 'Ukasha: n. 
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is usually regarded as the earliest of the three.?? The absence of quotations 
from Arab$Y" in his Dala'il al-nubuwwa, which, as noted, draws its quotations 
from ‘Ali ibn Rabban's Kitab al-din wa-l-dawla, is striking, and may indicate 
that the work, whose dating is debated, was in fact composed first, at a stage of 
Ibn Qutayba's career when no Arabic translation of the Pentateuch was avail- 
able to him. Moreover, the use of Pentateuch quotations increases in his later 
works, peaking in Kitab al-ma arif. 

Just as ‘Ali ibn Rabban modified quotations when he incorporated them into 
his writings, Ibn Qutayba's version, too, shows some authorial alterations. They 
attest to Ibn Qutayba's attempt to adapt the translation to his Muslim reader- 
ship. Apprehensive that the elliptic and repetitive style of biblical narrative 
might interfere with the cohesion of his own composition, Ibn Qutayba often 
omitted parts of verses or simply paraphrased them. This habit is best illus- 
trated in his quotation of Gen 112 as wa-akhrajat al-ard dhalika “and the earth 
brought that forth," in which dhalika summarizes the recurring *herb and grass 
and seed according to its kind and trees bearing fruits according to its kind.” He 
also replaced the many Syriacisms in the translation; for example argi‘, which 
renders Syriac argqi “firmament,” was replaced by the genuine Arabic saqf 
“sky, heavens.” 

What is more, Ibn Qutayba exhibits great concern about conveying the 
translation to a Muslim context. Rabbuna, translating Syriac marya, was 
removed on theological grounds; Muslim exaltations of God, such as taala, 
tabaraka wa-ta'ala, and ‘azza wa-jalla, were frequently introduced. Names are 
given according to the Muslim tradition, such as Qabil for Qayn "Cain" and Idris 
for Akhnükh “Enoch.” Anthropomorphic depictions of the deity, for example 
his walking in the garden in Gen 3:8 (wa-huwwa yamshi fi al-janna “while he 
was walking in the garden" as found in Sinai, Ms Ar. 2), were eliminated. In 
Gen 3:9, God's question as to Adam's whereabouts contradicts his omni- 
science and was therefore omitted by Ibn Qutayba. The quotation of Gen 3:20, 
wa-sammä Allah ‘azza wa-jalla imra'atahu Hawa’ li-annaha umm kull hayy “and 
God, glorious and sublime, called his wife Eve for she is the mother of all liv- 
ing,” demonstrates the adjustment of the biblical narrative to Muslim tradi- 
tion: Itis God who named Eve, and not Adam, as in the Bible. 


30 On the chronology of Ibn Qutayba's compositions, see Lecomte, Ibn Qutayba: 85-92. 
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4-3 Al-Tabari 


Born 839 in Amul (Tabaristan), Abū Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari 
received his education in Rayy and later in Küfa and Basra.*! To support himself 
after moving to Baghdad, he became the tutor to one of the vizier Ibn Khaqan's 
sons. The latter had also patronized ‘Ali ibn Rabban, with whom al-Tabari is 
reported to have studied medicine in Baghdad. In Egypt, where he arrived in 
(probably) 867, al-Tabarı gained recognition as an independent scholar and 
composed most of his works on law, tradition, the Quran, and history, under 
the patronage of several officials. He died in 923. 

His most influential compositions are the Tafsir, known as Jami‘ al-bayan 
‘an ta’wil ay al-Quran, and the history, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-I-mulük. Both con- 
tain quotations from the Pentateuch: Num 131-20 and 13:30-14:45 are found in 
the Tafsir?? and Gen 4:9-16 in the Ta’rikh.?? These passages are introduced by 
an isnad attributing them to Ibn Ishaq’s Sira of the Prophet: haddathana Ibn 
Humayd qala [hadda]thana Salama ‘an Ibn Ishaq “according to Ibn Humayd— 
Salama—Ibn 1530.34 Al-Tabarı is known to have studied Ibn Ishaq's Sira, 
which had a great influence on his own writings, at Rayy.?? The transmis- 
sion history of the Sira is complex; although the preservation of the origi- 
nal work is due mainly to Ibn Hishàm, some additional material is found in 
al-Tabani’s work. 

Like Ibn Qutayba's quoted passages, those in al-Tabari's Tafsir and Ta’rikh 
are close to ArabS¥"1. In contrast to the former, however, they are brought with 
few authorial alterations, as shown by the following comparison of Gen 4:9-16 
in Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 and the Ta’rikh. 


31 Fora comprehensive biography, see Franz Rosenthal, The History of al-Tabari: General 
Introduction, and, From the Creation to the Flood (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1988). 

32 © Tafsir al-Tabari: Jami‘ al-bayan ‘an ta'wil ay al-Qur'ün, ed. ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Muhsin 
Turki (Riyadh: Dar ‘Alam al-Kutub, 2003). 

33 Annales quos scripsit Abu Djafar Mohammad ibn Djarir at-Tabari, ed. Jacob Barth (Leiden: 
Brill, 1879): 141-142. 

34 The quotations in the Tafsir have been studied by Joseph Witztum, “Ibn Ishaq and the 
Pentateuch in Arabic,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 40 (2013): 1—71. I am grateful 
to Witztum for sending me a summary of the lecture on which this article is based, prior 
to publication. 

35 The passage has received attention by earlier scholars; see Rosenthal, The History of 
al-Tabari: 18 and Adang, Muslim Writers: 121-122. Cf. Witztum, “Ibn Ishaq.’ 
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Sinai, MS Ar. 2‏ 
(o‏ این هابيل اخوك فقال Y‏ ادري ان 
E.‏ )20( فقال الله لقان ماذا 
فعلت ان صوت دم اخيك ينادي الي 
من الارض (n)‏ من الان ملعون انت 
E cadi dl ob; cp‏ 
اخيك من يدك )2( واذا انت عملت في 
الارض فانها لا تعود ان تعطيك حرثها 
وتكون Ge le‏ نی الارض (3) فقال قاين 
لله عظمت Gee‏ من ان تغفرها (14) وقد 
اخرجتنی اليومعن وجه الارض واتوادي 
من قدامك واكون dtes e?‏ الارض 
وكل من وجد ني يقتلن ( (a5)‏ فقال الله رينا 
كلاكذ الدكل gr‏ امأقاين انه ييز وحدة 
إنسعة وبجعل الله فى قاين اية الا يقثله من 
وجده )16( ) cA‏ قاين من قدامه فسكن 
ارض نود في شرق عدن 


CHAPTER 4 


Edition Barth 

o )‏ أبن أخوك هابي قال ما أدري eG‏ 
عليه رقيبا ) )10( ) فقال الله له إن صوت دم 
gel Je‏ من OV (m) FA‏ 
أنت ملعون من الأرض التي فتحت فاها 
فتقيلت36 ذم أخيلك من يدك )12( 136 
أنتعملت في الأرض فإنهالا تعود تعطيك 
حرثها حتى os‏ فزعا lb‏ في الأرض 
)13( فقال قين Coke‏ خطيئي من ol‏ 
تغفرها )14( قد geal‏ اليومعن وجه 
الأرض وأتوارى من LB‏ وأكون 
et ej‏ في الأرض f‏ من a ael‏ 
Gs) (15)‏ فقال الله te‏ وجل ليس ذلك كذ لك 
فلا يكون كل من Joly GAS IS‏ 
سبعة GALS rU,‏ سبعة وجعل 
الله في قين آية لثلا يقتله كل من وجده 


)16( )06 وخرج قين من دام الله عر وجل من 
شرق عدن الجنة 


As Witztum shows, some of the variants seem to derive from scribal errors and 


corruptions during the course of transmission.?? The question remains, how- 


ever, whether these quotations in fact came from Ibn Ishàq's Sira, as stated in 


the isnad. While Witztum avers that they did, my approach here is more skep- 


tical. Since there are no accurate quotations from the Bible in Ibn Hisham's 
recension of the Siva, some doubt may be cast on its reliability. It is conspicuous 


36 CL, found in the apparatus, must be the original reading. 


37 من قل‎ is added here in the edition on the basis of conjecture. In light of Arab®yrı, howe- 


ver, this addition is superfluous. Although the wording is slightly different, al-Tabari's text 


captures the exegetical dimension of the translation: Only Cain will be requited seven- 


fold, whereas every other manslaughter is punished only once. This interpretation is 


also brought by the East-Syriac scholar Ibn al-Tayyib; see Sanders, Commentaire sur la 


Genése: 43. 
38  Witztum, “Ibn Ishaq.’ 
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that the quotations occur only in al-Tabari's transmission of that work. Further, 
the scanty evidence for the emergence of ArabSY"ı, which indicates that the 
translation was produced in Iraq in the second half of the ninth century (see 
Part Two), negates the possibility that it could have been known to Ibn Ishaq. 
The quotations might have been appended to material from Ibn Ishaq's Siva 
by the later transmitters, such as Ibn Humayd or Salama. Both scholars taught 
al-Tabari at Rayy and are mentioned in the isnad.%9 It is also possible that the 
quotations should be attributed to al-Tabari himself. The added passages from 
an Arabic translation complemented Ibn Ishàq's accounts of biblical matters, 
just as Ibn Qutayba juxtaposed them to the reports by Wahb ibn Munabbih. 

There seems to be support for this idea in the text itself. For example, the 
lengthy quotation of Num 133-20 in the Tafsir is preceded by a short account 
that appears to introduce the dispatch of the spies to Canaan and the subse- 
quent invasion. The passage elaborates on the Quranic verse, “Allah made a 
covenant of old with the Children of Israel and we raised among them twelve 
chieftains” (Q 5:12) and offers the historical context of the divine promise. It 
is introduced by the aforementioned isnad, haddathana Ibn Humayd qala 
[hadda]thana Salama ‘an Ibn Ishaq and probably preserves material from the 
first part of Ibn Ishaq’s Stra, covering the period between the creation of the 
world and the coming of the Prophet, and known as Mubtada’.* This part, 
omitted in Ibn Hisham’s recension, survives almost exclusively in quotations in 
al-Tabari's Tafsir. The subsequent incorporation of Num 131-20 thus provides 
the biblical proof-text for Ibn Ishaq's discussion. It stands as an independent 
unit and adds details to the narrative already alluded to. This sequence makes 
it plausible that the quotation was a later insertion rather than gleaned directly 
from the original Siva. The question as to the authenticity of the isnad and thus 
the source of the citations is a complex subject and a decisive answer will have 
to await further research. 


4.4 Ibn Hazm 


Abū Muhammad Ali ibn Ahmad ibn Hazm was born in Cordoba in 994.^! His 
father served at the court of al-Mansur ibn Abi ‘Amir, the hajib of the Umayyad 


39 Rosenthal, The History of al-Tabari: 17-18. 

40 Comp. Gordon Darnell Newby, The Making of the Last Prophet: a Reconstruction of the 
Earliest Biography of Muhammad (Columbia, s.c.: University of South Carolina Press, 1989). 

41 The most detailed account of Ibn Hazm’s intellectual biography is found in Miguel Asin 
Palacios, Abenházam de Córdoba y su Historia crítica de las ideas religiosas (Madrid: Tip. 
de la Revista de archivos, 1927-32), vol. 1. And now also Camilla Adang, Maribel Fierro, 
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Caliph Hishàm 11. It is reported that Ibn Hazm received his early education, 
including traditional subjects such as Quran, Hadith, law, and grammar, as 
well as rhetoric, poetry, and calligraphy, in his father's harim. His aspirations 
to follow in his father's footsteps, however, were frustrated by the political 
upheavals that eventually led to the collapse of the Córdoba Caliphate. He was 
forced to leave the Umayyad capital in 1013 and devoted himself to political 
and military agitation under various leaders. The fast-changing power dynam- 
ics of al-Andalus, as well as his affiliation with the Zahiri madhab of law, caused 
Ibn Hazm a great deal of trouble with both political and religious authorities 
and forced him into a restless life of wandering. Having become a persona non 
grata and failing to find a patron, he retired to his family estate near Huelva, 
where he died in 1064. 

In addition to his eventful life, Ibn Hazm was a prolific author. According 
to his son, al-Fadl Abū Rafi, he produced 400 works, of which only a small 
number survive. The most famous among them is his largely autobiographi- 
cal Tawq al-hamama (Necklace of the Dove). He also composed al-Radd ‘ala 
Ibn al-Naghrila al-yahüdi (Refutation of Ibn al-Naghrila, the Jew), in all like- 
lihood directed against Samuel ha-Nagid.^? His magnum opus, however, was 
Kitab al-fisal fi-I-milal wa-l-ahw@ wa-I-nihal (Book of Opinions on Religions, 
Sects, and Heresies), which expanded his earlier Kitab al-usül wa-l-furu‘ (Book 
of Roots and Branches). This is a heresiography on Muslim religious and phil- 
osophical systems. It includes a polemic on the “Alteration by the Jews and 
Christians" (Izhar tabdil al-yahüd wa-l-nasara), which was initially written 
as an independent treatise but later incorporated into the larger work by the 
author himself.4? 

Although the large number of Pentateuch quotations in the section of the 
Izhar that refutes the Jews’ distortions of revelation has attracted scholarly 
attention, there is no consensus as to their provenance. Algermissen, who 
wrote a monograph on the topic in 1933, conjectured that they must derive 
from a Palestinian Targum.** Lazarus-Yafeh suggested they were taken from 


and Sabine Schmidtke, eds., Ibn Hazm of Cordoba: The Life and Works of a Controversial 
Thinker (Leiden: Brill, 2012). 

42 The biblical quotations in this work are discussed by Juan Pedro Monferrer Sala, “Acerca 
de los testimonia bíblica contenidos en el Radd ‘ala Ibn Nagrillah al-Yahüdi,’ Iberia Judaica 
1 (2009): 157-198. 

43 On the book's complicated textual history, see Samir Kaddouri, “Le livre décisif sur 
les religions et les sectes d'Ibn Hazm: entre l'histoire du texte et la critique textuelle,” 
Ph.D. dissertation, Leiden University, 2013. 

44 Algermissen, Die Pentateuchzitate. 
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a Christian translation.*° Most scholars, though (e.g. Hirschfeld, di Matteo, 
Zucker, Tritton, and Adang), point to the striking similarity to Saadiah's Tafsir.^9 
Because the quotations are not fully identical with the Judaeo-Arabic transmis- 


sion of the latter, these scholars asserted that Ibn Hazm became acquainted 


with the Tafsir orally from a Jewish informant. 


The similarities are evident in the following table, which juxtaposes Ibn 


Hazm’s quotation of Gen 2:10-15 with St. Petersburg, RNL, Ms Yevr. II C 1, a 


copy of Saadiah's Tafsir that is roughly contemporary with the Kitab al-fisal. 


Kitab al-fisal ft al-milal wa-al-ahw@ 
wa-al-nihal li-Abt Muhammad Alt Ibn 
Hazm al-Zahiri* 


)10( وبعد ذلك قال ونهر A‏ من عدن 
OLLI s‏ ومن A‏ يفترق mab‏ 
اربعة رؤس (un)‏ اسم احدها النيل وهو 
عبد م ادرو سي E‏ 
)12( وذهب ذلك البلد Ae‏ وها JAWI‏ 
وجارة البلور (3) واسم الثاني جيحان 
وهومحيط جميع بلاد الحبشة )14( واسم 
dle ll CLI‏ وهو امار شرق الموصل 
واسم الرايع الفرات 08 died‏ الله ادم 
ووضعهف جنان عدن 


45  Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds: 123-136. 


St. Petersburg, RNL, MS Yevr. II C 1 
(fol. ar) 


pj PRIOR "po" [Tp [D IID ANN (10) 
DON (11) DM ayns vwa pans on 
193 pui vnn im dbx omms 
TT amm (12) amos on TOR noo 
"obw maxim DDOR om 73 T9358 
v'nn m tma INNON TR now (13) 
NR DON (14) AWandsx Tha yrs 
mw ود‎ vo qm DITOR nownow 
NRIN an aR ÎR INDRI Dunn 
TTY [82375 TOTINI DTN TOON 7288 (15) 


46 See Hartwig Hirschfeld, “Mohammedan Criticism of the Bible," JQR 13 (1901): 222-240; 


Ignazio di Matteo, “Le pretese contraddizioni della S. Scrittura secondo Ibn Hazm, 


Bessarione 39 (1923): 77-129; Moshe Zucker, 


"Berurim be-toledot ha-wiqquhim ha- 


datiyim she ben ha-yahadut we-ha-islam, in Festschrift Armand Kaminka zum siebzig- 


sten Geburtstage (Vienna: Verlag des Wiener Maimonides-Instituts, 1937): 31-48; Arthur 
Stanley Tritton, "The Old Testament in Muslim Spain,” Bulletin of the School for Oriental 
and African Studies 21 (1958): 392-395; Adang, Muslim Writers: 136. 

47 Aba Muhammad ‘Ali ibn Ahmad ibn Hazm: Kitab al-fisal, 2: 118. 
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It can be observed that variants are rather minor and may derive from authorial 
changes by Ibn Hazm himself or subsequent copyists.^? Ibn Hazm's approach 
to the biblical text did not differ much from his predecessors': he omitted parts 
and changed the wording to suit the stylistic needs of his Izhar. In Gen 3:24, 
the original Judaeo-Arabic li-yahfazü tariq shajrat al-hayat “to guard the way of 
the tree of life" is paraphrased as bi-hirasat shajrat al-hayat "for the protection 
of the tree of life."49 

It is also possible that a number of variants derived from his Vorlage. 
Although scholars assert that he acquired these verses orally, Ibn Hazm states 
clearly that he used a manuscript copy. His quotation of Gen 4:19, for example, 
is introduced by qabla dhalika bi-nahw waraqatayni "this is found two pages 
earlier,’ linking the verse to a preceding citation from Gen 5.5? If we do not reject 
this statement as a literary topos, he appears to have had a copy of Saadiah's 
Tafsir in Arabic script at his disposal?! Such copies are attested (ArabH*bi, see 
Appendices, Inventory of Manuscripts); the assumption that he used one is 
strengthened by several unique readings in his quotations. The Izhàr presents 
Gen 3:24 as wa-askana fi sharqi jannat Adn al-Karubim “and He placed at the 
east of the Garden of Eden the cherubim?” By contrast, Judaeo-Arabic copies 
render the cherubim as malika “angels.” The reading al-Karubim, however, 
is found in the Coptic recension of the Tafsir (Arab"ebıb), as for example in 
Florence, BML, MS Or. 112, fol. 5v (copied 1245-1246). What is more, in Gen 10:9 
Nimrod is called jabbar sayd “a mighty hunter"? This reading disagrees with 
Judaeo-Arabic jabbaran makhüfan “a feared hero,’ but is found in the Coptic 
recension (fol. 13r). 


48 Since there is no critical apparatus in Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-fisal, scribal alterations remain 
an assumption that is suggested by a comparison to the quotations addressed above. 
A comprehensive consultation of manuscripts was beyond the scope of the present 
research. 

49 Kitab al-fisal, 2: 121. 

50 Ibid. 

51 Compare the remarks in Adang, Muslim Writers: 136137. 

52 Kitab al-fisal, 2:123. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Arabic Pentateuch in Early Printed Books 


The invention of movable type gave early modern Europe new tools for advanc- 
ingthe knowledge of the original language of the Bible and of its early versions. 
The new technology made it possible to lay a durable foundation for textual 
criticism and to preserve the cumulative scholarly efforts of several genera- 
tions of scholars for posterity.! Soon Arabic versions, too, were printed, leading 
to about some of the most splendid monuments of the new erudite discipline 
of philologia sacra. Scholars gained their first significant awareness of Arabic 
versions of the Pentateuch as a mean to clarify many unclear passages in the 
Scriptures through the printed editions, long before they their focus shifted 
to medieval codices.” The print editions were the main source—perhaps only 
source, given the scarcity of manuscripts—for scholarly work with these texts.? 

There are four editions from the earliest period of printed Arabic Pentateuchs: 
the Constantinople Polyglot of Eliezer Soncino (1546), Erpenius’ Pentateuchus 
Mosis Arabice (1622), the Arabic portions of the Paris Polyglot (1628-45), which 
were reprinted in the London Polyglot (1653-57), and the Biblia Sacra Arabica 
of the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide (1671-73). They are historically interwo- 
ven and often interrelated through an overlap of the scholars involved. These 
editions were generally based on medieval manuscripts that were obtained 
explicitly to be printed, in a transitional book culture that was not clearly 
demarcated from that of the earlier chirographic era. The texts were edited and 
reproduced as they appeared in the manuscript available to the printer, with 


1 The most useful surveys of early Arabic print editions remain Jacques Lelong, Bibliotheca 
Sacra (Paris: André Pralard, 1709); idem, Discours historique sur les principales éditions 
des Bibles polyglottes (Paris: André Pralard, 1713); and Christian Friedrich von Schnurrer, 
Bibliotheca Arabica (Halle: I.C. Hendelii, 1811). More recently, see Rijk Smitskamp, Philologia 
Orientalis: A Description of Books Illustrating the Study and Printing of Oriental Languages 
in 16th- and 17th-Century Europe (Leiden: Brill, 1976); Eva Hanebutt-Benz, Dagmar Glass, 
and Geoffrey Roper, Middle Eastern Languages and the Print Revolution: A Cross-Cultural 
Encounter (Westhofen: wva-Verlag Skulima, 2002). 

2 Theimportance of Arabic versions for textual criticism was emphasized in Robert Wakefield's 
On the Three Languages, in Gabriel Sionita and Johannes Hesronita's Grammatica Arabica 
Maronitarum (1616), sig. aii'-aii", and by Erpenius in the preface to his Pentateuchus Mosis 
Arabicé (1622). See above, Chapter 1. 

3 On the shortage of earlier manuscripts, see Karl Dannenfeld, “The Renaissance Humanists 
and the Knowledge of Arabic,” Studies in the Renaissance 2 (1955): 96-117. 
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no attempts at textual criticism. The Paris Polyglot (and its London counter- 
part) included the entire Old and New Testaments and followed the custom of 
medieval manuscript Bibles of juxtaposing versions that differed with regard 
to their date of composition, religious affiliation, and source language. A new 
kind of translations emerged only with Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq (Psalms 1850, 
NT 1851) and Eli Smith and Cornelius van Dyck (entire Bible, 1860-65). In reac- 
tion to the strong criticism of the Arabic Bibles printed until then, these new 
versions were produced within the span of a few years by one translator or a 
defined group of translators. 

Early Arabic printing was a predominantly Italian affair. It is no coincidence 
that the two earliest imprints are associated with Venice and Genoa, cities 
with a long tradition of trading with the Near East. The first Arabic book pro- 
duced with movable type was the “Fano Book of Hours" (Kitab salat al-sawa‘),* 
produced in 1514 by the Venetian printer Gregorio de Gregori at the behest of 
Pope Julius 11 for missionary work among Melkite Christians. Two years later, 
the orientalist Agostino Giustiniani (1470-1536), who was bishop of Nebbio, 
issued a polyglot Psalter. Its eight columns (whence its designation Psalterium 
Octaplum) contain the Masoretic Text, a Latin translation thereof, the Vulgate, 
the Lxx, an Arabic version, the Targum with a Latin paraphrase, and running 
scholia. A polyglot version of the Psalter had been promised to readers by 
Aldo Manuzio in the preface to his undated Greek edition (probably 1497) of 
Psalms. However, it never came about and only specimens survive. It has been 
suggested that Aldo's idea of printing Psalms in multiple languages derived 
from Gershom Soncino, who had likewise announced a polyglot Psalter in the 


4 SeeMiroslav Krek, "Was the First Arabic Book really Printed at Fano?" Middle East Librarians 
Association Notes 10 (1977): 11-16; idem, "The Enigma of the First Arabic Book Printed from 
Moveable Types,’ Journal of Near Eastern Studies 38 (1979): 203-212; and Giorgio Vercellin, 
Venezia e l'origine della stampa in caratteri arabi (Padua: Il poligrafo, 2001): 58-69. There were 
earlier attempts to print Arabic. In his Peregrinatio in Terram Sanctam (1486), Bernard von 
Breydenbach printed the Arabic column of an Arabic-Latin vocabulary in Latin characters. 
Similarly, Pedro de Alcalà renders all Arabic words in his Arte para ligeramente saber le len- 
gua araviga and Vocabulista aravigo (both 1505) in Latin transcriptions. 

5 See Vercellin, Venezia: 70—75. On Giustiniani's biography, see Hartmut Bobzin, “Agostino 
Giustiniani (1470-1536) und seine Bedeutung für die Geschichte der Arabistik,’ in Werner 
Diem and Abdoldjavad Falaturi, eds., xxrv. Deutscher Orientalistentag vom 26. bis 30. 
September 1988 in Köln. Ausgewählte Vorträge (Stuttgart: F. Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden, 1990): 
131-139. 

6 Antoine Augustin Renouard, Annales de l'Imprimerie des Alde, ou, Histoire des trois Manuce et 
de leurs éditions (New Castle, DE: Oak Knoll Books. 1991), flyleaf. 
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preface to his Introductio ad Litteras Hebraicas (1510)." All these previous North 
Italian attempts may have been the precursors of the Psalterium Octaplum. 
Born in Genoa, Giustiniani entered the Dominican order in his early years 
and studied Hebrew with Pico della Mirandola. He was made bishop of Nebbio 
(Corsica), but later moved to Paris to teach Arabic and Hebrew. Giustiniani 
published a number of scholarly works, including an edition of Job containing 
the Hebrew text, the Vulgate, and a new translation into Latin. He also com- 
posed a history of Corsica and edited a Latin translation of Maimonides' Guide 
of the Perplexed, as well as Moses Qimhi's Hebrew grammar, both of which he 
published in Paris in 1520. Giustiniani died in 1536 in shipwreck on his way back 
to Nebbio.? The Psalter, printed by Pietro Paolo Porro, is usually regarded as the 
first Polyglot ever printed.? Giustiniani's publication was extremely popular 
(see Chapter 1) and inspired later printed Polyglots.!° In his preface he prom- 
ised readers a Polyglot of the entire Bible; but this remained unaccomplished. 
The idea of printing an entire Arabic Bible found a powerful patron in 
Pope Gregory xi11.! He perceived it as a necessary instrument for mission- 
ary work in the Near East. His efforts laid solid foundations for the project, 
although it was not realized during his lifetime. First, he gave orders for a papal 


7 Moses Marx, “Gershom (Hieronymus) Soncino’s Wander-Years in Italy, 1498-1527: 
Exemplar Judaicae Vitae," Hebrew Union College Annual u (1936): 427—501, on 456. 

8 See John Robert Jones, “Learning Arabic in Renaissance Europe (1505-1624),” Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of London, 1988, 28. He also composed an Arabic grammar that was 
never published. The manuscript was dedicated and presented to Egedio of Viterbo. It was 
acquired from the latter's collection by Johann Widmanstetter and is today catalogued 
as Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Ms Ar. 920. See Bobzin, "Agostino Giustiniani,” 
135-136; Joseph Aumer, Die Arabischen Handschriften der K. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in 
München (Munich: Palm'sche Hofbuchhandlung, 1866): 419. 

9 Although the volumes of the Complutensian Polyglot date from 1514-1517, the final publi- 
cation was delayed until 1517. It therefore actually postdates Giustiniani's Psalter. 

10 In addition to the examples mentioned in Chapter 1, the immense influence of 
Giustiniani's edition is illustrated by Johann Potken's Psalterium in Quatuor Linguis (1518), 
a Hebrew-Ethiopic-Greel-Latin tetraglot whose title page is identical to the Polyglot 
Psalter's. It is obvious that Potken's Polyglot was inspired by Giustiniani's to a certain 
degree; see Smitskamp, Philologia Orientalis, 16. 

11 See Ludwig Pastor, Geschichte der Püpste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters (Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Herder, 1886-1933), 9:743-745. For Gregory 71115 Arabic printing project to 
serve missionary needs, see the document published by Vercellin, Venezia: 24-25, n157, 
as well as Raimondi's statements in Alastair Hamilton, William Bedwell, 145 n20; and John 
Robert Jones, “The Arabic and Persian Studies of Giovan Battista Raimondi (c.1536—1614)," 
M.A. thesis, Warburg Institute, University of London, 1994: 97 n54. On Raimondi, see also 
below. 
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mission to the Maronite and Syriac-Orthodox Churches, which would 
also secure appropriate manuscripts that could serve as a basis for a future 
print edition.? The task was entrusted in February 1578 to Cardinal Carafa, 
who assigned the Jesuits Raggio and Giovanni Battista Eliano to carry it 
out.? The latter, a convert from Judaism and grandson of the great Jewish 
scholar Elias Levita, appeared particularly suitable. Eliano had already been 
part of a papal mission to the Copts in 1561-1563, albeit with quite limited 
success.'^ In addition, he knew some Arabic and had experience printing that 
language." The Jesuits embarked for Tripoli, where they arrived in June 1578. 
Eliano was called back to Rome in February 1579. The Syriac-Orthodox Patriarch 
had refused to meet him, but he could relay the promises of obedience to the 
Pope by the Maronite patriarch Michael al-Rizzi. His quest for manuscripts 
to be printed was not crowned with success at first. Eliano had attempted to 
obtain an Arabic Bible from Michael al-Rizzi, but the latter expressed his apol- 


12 Gregory 111:5 decree was published by Antoine Rabbath, Documents inédits pour ser- 
vir à l'histoire du christianisme en Orient (Paris: A. Picard, 1905-1921), 1140-143. See also 
Ronny Vollandt, “Che portono al ritorno qui una Bibbia Arabica integra: A History of the 
Biblia Sacra Arabica (1671-73), in Juan Pedro Monferrer Sala and Samir Khalil Samir, 
eds., Greco-Latina et Orientalia. Studia in Honorem Angeli Urbani Heptagenarii (Beirut: 
CEDRAC, 2013): 401-418. 

13 Carafa later presided over the Maronite college after its foundation (see below). He also 
became known from his leading participation in the production of the Sixtine Septuagint, 
undertaken under the auspices of Pope Sixtus v and printed in 1587. See Karen H. Jobes 
and Moisés Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint (Grand Rapids, M1: Baker Academic, 2000): 71. 

14 See Alastair Hamilton, The Copts and the West, 1439-1822: The European Discovery of the 
Egyptian Church (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006): 58—73. 

15 While his family was living in Isny, Eliano had worked for the famous printer Daniel 
Bomberg. After his conversion to Catholicism, Pope Pius v assigned him the task of pro- 
curing Arabic fonts for the Collegio Romano; see Hendrik D.L. Vervliet, Cyrillic & Oriental 
Typography in Rome at the End of the Sixteenth Century: an Inquiry into the Later Work of 
Robert Granjon (1578-90) (Berkeley: Poltron Press, 1981): 23. There he printed an Arabic 
translation of Pius v's Fidei Orthodoxae Brevis (l'tiqad al-amäna al-urthüdüksiya kanisa 
rumiya [!]), in 1566. His knowledge of Arabic seems to have been quite inadequate. Graf 
calls his translation "sehr unbeholfen und mangelhaft" (GCAL 4: 213). During his earlier 
mission to the Copts, his lack of that language constituted a major impediment; see 
Hamilton, The Copts and the West, 60, 63, and 67. See also the comments by his companion 
Cristoforo Rodríguez (Rabbath, Documents inédits, 1:251, 254, 259, 262, 265, 267 and 294), 
as well as his own statements (ibid.: 240, 243, 308); José Sola, “Juan Bautista Eliano: Un 
documento autobiográfico inédito,” Archivum Historicum Societatis lesu 4 (1935): 291-321, 
on 298. In the negotiations with the Maronites, too, his broken Arabic caused more than 
a little amusement; see Sami Kuri, Monumenta Proximi-Orientis 1: Palestine-Liban-Syrie- 
Mesopotamie (1523-1583) (Rome: Institutum Historicum Societatis Iesu, 1989): *113-*118. 
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ogies to the Pope that he could not be of assistance in that matter. His library, 
he explained, contained only books in Syriac, because the Turks had burned all 
the ancient codices in Arabic." Ultimately, with the assistance of the Melkite 
bishop of Tripoli, Dorotheus, Eliano was able to bring back to Rome “the larger 
part of the Bible in Arabic" (la maggior parte della Bibbia in Arabico); as for 
the rest, he “had ordered that it be transcribed" (havendo lasciato ordine, che 
si trascriva il restante).!” 

Eliano was dispatched on a second mission to the Maronites, aimed at con- 
solidating their allegiance to the Holy See; at its completion, he took the sec- 
ond part of the manuscript back to Rome. The codex is now Vatican, BAV, MSS 
Ar. 467-468.!8 The first part of this Arabic Bible, found in Ms Ar. 468, contains 
the Old Testament according to the canon of the Septuagint and encompasses 
760 folio pages (see Appendices, Inventory of Manuscripts)? The second part, 
MS Ar. 467, contains the four Gospels in 114 folios. The text of both manu- 
scripts is laid out in two columns, with 24 lines per page. Several colophons 
are found in Ms Ar. 468, two of which (on fols. 399v and 490r) mention that 
the codex was copied by the priest Dawud ibn Tadrus ibn Wahba on behalf of 
Giovanni Battista Eliano (Yühannä al-Ma‘madan).”° The codex was deposited 
at the Maronite College and forgotten. It was only during the preparation of 
the Biblia Sacra Arabica of the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide (in 1671—73) 
that it was remembered and used as the most important manuscript source 
for that project. 

As a result of the mission's success, Gregory xIII founded the Maronite 
College in Rome in 1584.?! His intention was to install Maronite clergy in Rome, 
where they could receive a proper education in accordance with Catholic 


16 Alberto Vaccari, "Una Bibbia araba per il primo Gesuita venuto al Libano,’ Mélanges de 
l'Université Saint-Joseph de Beyrouth 10 (1925): 79-104, on 92 n2. 

17 As reported to the Pope by Eliano; see Tobias Anaissi, ed., Collectio Documentorum 
Maronitarum (Livorno: G. Fabbreschi, 1921): 60. 

18 Angelo Mai, Scriptorum veterum nova collectio e vaticani codicibus (Rome: in collegio 
Urbano apud Burliaeum, 1825-1838), 4:523-525. Note that the two parts in which the 
codex is preserved do not reflect the stages of its arrival in Rome. Ms Ar. 467 contains the 
Gospels; Ms Ar. 468, the Old Testament, divided into three parts. Vaccari conjectures that 
the portion brought back from the first journey covered approximately fols. 1-600 (“Una 
Bibbia," 86). 

19 The Pentateuch is found in the version Arab°y-Hexjb, see Appendices, Inventory of 
Manuscripts. 

20 For details on the colophons, see Vollandt, *Che portono al ritorno." 

21 On the College, see Pierre Raphael, Le rôle du College maronite romain dans l'orientalisme 
aux XVII* et XVIII* siècles (Beirut: Université Saint Joseph, 1950); Nasser Gemayel, Les 
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doctrine. It was hoped that the graduates would serve as a bridge to their core- 
ligionists in the Levant. The foundation, however, may also be considered to be 
a further step in Gregory x111’s plans for a printed edition of the Bible in Arabic, 
since many of its products later played significant roles in its realization. 

In the same year, 1584, Gregory XIII took another crucial step. He instructed 
Ferdinando de’ Medici to establish a printing press in Rome for Eastern lan- 
guages, which came to be known as the Typographia Medicea.”* Its Arabic 
fonts were created by the famous French typographer Robert Granjon.?? 
Giovanni Battista Raimondi, who had acquired a considerable knowledge of 
Arabic and Persian in the Middle East and worked in Domenico Basa's print- 
ing house, was appointed chief printer?^ The Typographia Medicea debuted 
with an Arabic edition of the Gospels in 1590, intended for distribution to the 
Eastern Churches. A second edition, accompanied by a Latin translation and 
meant for the European market, was published a year later. Raimondi's mag- 
num opus, however, was a Polyglot.?5 After the death of Pope Gregory x111 and 
Ferdinando de' Medici's entry into politics, though, the project lost its patrons 
and the press was sold to Raimondi in 1596. Although Raimondi continued 
to procure biblical manuscripts in Arabic through his intermediaries and pre- 
sented the project to the public in the preface to his Liber Tasriphi, he failed to 
gain the support of Pope Sixtus v and the ambitious project never came 6 


échanges culturels entre les Maronites et l'Europe: du Collége maronite de Rome (1584) au 
Collége de Ayn-Warqa (1789) (Beirut: Y. et Ph. Gemayel, 1984). 

22 On Giovanni Battista Raimondi and the Medici Press, see Jones, "The Arabic and Persian 
Studies"; idem, "The Medici Oriental Press (Rome 1584-1614) and the Impact of its Arabic 
Publications on Northern Europe,’ in G.A. Russell, ed., The Arabick” Interest of the Natural 
Philosophers in Seventeenth-Century England (Leiden and New York: Brill, 1994): 88-108; 
G.E. Saltini, "Della Stamperia Orientale Medicea e di Giovan Battista Raimondi," Giornale 
Storico degli Archivi Toscani 4 (1860): 257—308; and Alberto Tinto, La Tipografia medicea 
orientale (Lucca: M. Pacini Fazzi, 1987). 

23 See Vervliet, Cyrillic & Oriental Typography. 

24 Among the books printed by Domenico Basa were the Liber vir precationum (1584), a 
volume of Christian prayers in Arabic; a Gregorian calendar in Armenian (1584); and the 
Hortus rerum mirabilium (1584), a historical work by Abū al-Abbäs Ahmad ibn Khalil, 
which was edited by Raimundi. This combination of Christian liturgical and Muslim 
scientific texts would also be characteristic of the Typographia Medicea. See further Tinto, 
La Tipografia: 19-22. 

25 An announcement dated January 17, 1590, and published by Tinto (La Tipografia medicea, 
74), states: “11 Granduca ha dimandato licence a Nostre Signore di possere stampare qua, 
nella stampa di Sua Altezza la Bibbia in lingua siriaco, caldea, arabica e persica." 

26 In a memorandum, Raimondi mentions the project of a ten-language Polyglot to 
Cardinal Paleotto, in hope of gaining Pope Sixtus' support; see Jones, "The Arabic and 
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The Typographia Medicea effectively ceased to operate after Raimondi's death 
in 1614. 

Italian printers, with their enduring aspiration of a complete Arabic Bible, 
had the expertise that was lacking in the rest of Europe. Their presses may with 
some justice be regarded as a bastion of early Oriental printing. Much of their 
efforts, however, soon found a continuation elsewhere. 


54 The Constantinople Polyglot 


The establishment of a Hebrew press in Constantinople in 1503 by David 
ben Nahmias ushered in a flourishing era for Jewish printing in the Ottoman 
Empire. Political persecution and commercial competition drove Gershom 
Soncino, head of the Soncino family and universally acknowledged as the tow- 
ering figure? of five centuries of Hebrew printing, to wander from place to 
place, setting up print shops successively in Soncino, Casamaggiore, Brescia, 
Barco, Fano, Pesaro, Ortona, Rimini, and Cesena in Italy; and then in Salonica 
and, finally, in Constantinople in 1530. He died there in 1534 and was succeeded 
by his son, Eliezer. 


Persian Studies," 19. It is also presented to the reader in the preface to Liber Tasriphi 
Compositio Est Senis Alemami (Rome: Ex Typographia Medica linguarum externa- 
rum, 1610). The last scholarly volume he printed was Giovanni Battista Eliano's I'tiqad 
al-amama al-urtüdüksiya, in 1595, after which he applied himself to the printing of cho- 
ral books. On his manuscript-hunters in the Near East, see Roberto Almalgia, “Giovan 
Battista Britti e Gerolamo Vecchietti viaggiatori in Oriente," Rendiconti dell' Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei 11 (1956): 313-50; idem, “Giovan Battista Britti cosentino viaggiatore 
in Oriente,’ Archivio storico per la Calabria e la Lucania 25 (1957): 75-101; Francis Richard, 
"Les fréres Veccietti, diplomates, érudites et aventuriers,’ in Alastair Hamilton et al., eds., 
The Republic of Letters and the Levant (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2005): 11-26. The Arabic 
Pentateuchs currently catalogued as Florence, BML, Mss Or. 57 and n2, were brought 
to Europe by the Vecchietti brothers; for details, see the description in Appendices, 
Inventory of Manuscripts. Most of the scientific manuscripts printed by Raimondi came 
from the personal library of Ignazio Ni‘matallah, former patriarch of the Syriac-Orthodox 
Church, who had to seek protection in Rome, where Raimondi employed him to super- 
vise the printing of the scientific texts. For details, see Giorgio Levi Della Vida, Documenti 
intorno alle relazioni delle chiese orientali con la S. Sede durante il pontificato di Gregorio 
XIII (Vatican: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1948): 10; Jones, "Learning Arabic,” 41-44. 

27 His printer's logo was a tower, the badge of the Lombardian city of Soncino. More than 
one-third of all surviving Hebrew incunabula were produced by the Soncino family. See 
Abraham Yaari, Ha-defus ha-'aravi be-Qushta (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1967). 
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The crowning achievements of Eliezer's twenty-three years of printing were 
the two Polyglot Pentateuchs of 1546 and 1547. While still in Italy, Gershom 
Soncino had announced a Polyglot Psalter in the preface to his "Introductio 
ad Litteras Hebraicas" (1510); it is plausible that his son's Polyglots had their 
origin in the Venetian context described above. Eliezer's first edition contained 
the Hebrew text, accompanied by Targum Onkelos, Saadiah's Tafsir, a Judaeo- 
Persian translation by Jacob ben Josef Tawüs, and Rashi's commentary. The 
second, issued a year later, has an identical mise-en-page but is printed in a 
different type-size.28 The Judaeo-Arabic and the Judaeo-Persian versions were 
replaced by Judaeo-Spanish and Judaeo-Greek translations.?? 

Eliezer's edition of Saadiah's Tafsir holds the distinction of being the earli- 
est printed Judaeo-Arabic text as well as the first printed Arabic Pentateuch. 
Despite the importance of Eliezer's undertaking, few details are known con- 
cerning its production, the size of the print run, and its distribution.?® It is 
certain that the Constantinople Polyglot was in great demand. Jacque August 
de Thou, custodian of the Bibliothéque du Roi and initiator of the Paris Polyglot 
(see below), tried for many years to obtain a copy through Achille de Harlay, 
the French ambassador to the Sublime Porte (1611-1620), but without success.?! 
Eventually, Nicolas Fabri de Peiresc was able to obtain a copy, possibly through 
his Jewish collaborator Salomon 52 


28 See Moshe Lazar, "The Judaeo-Spanish Translations of the Bible," Sefunot 8 (1964): 335- 
375, on 344 (in Hebrew). 

29 Yaari, Ha-defus ha-'aravi, 102; no. 143. For additional bibliographic details about the 
Judaeo-Spanish and Judaeo-Greek translations, as well as a thorough analysis of the latter, 
see Julia Krivoruchko, "The Constantinople Pentateuch within the Context of Septuagint 
Studies,’ in Melvin K.H. Peters, ed., xi11 Congress of the International Organization of 
Septuagint and Cognate Studies, Ljubljana (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2007): 
255-276. 

30 Prestigious parchment copies are attested; see Aron Freimann, “Die Hebräischen 
Pergamentdrucke;' Zeitschrift für Hebräische Bibliographie 15 (1901): 46-57, on 56. The edi- 
tion was popular in Egypt, as illustrated by the numerous fragments in the Genizah, e.g. 
CUL, MSS T-S NS 214.74, 266.61, 267.5, 267.210, 269.32, etc. 

31 See Henri Auguste Omont, Missions archéologiques françaises en Orient aux XVII® et 
XVIII* siècles (Paris: Imprimerie National, 1902), 1: iv-vii. 

32 See Peter N. Miller, “Peiresc, the Levant and the Mediterranean,” in Hamilton et al., 
The Republic of Letters and the Levant (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2005): 103-122, on 116. 
Raphelengius used the Constantinople edition in the preparation of his Arabic-Latin 
dictionary; see Hamilton, "Nam Tirones Sumus,” 9. It was known to Erpenius and 
Edward Pococke used it to collate the Arabic portions of the Paris Polyglot (see below). 
On Peiresc's collaboration with Salomon Azubi, see Peter N. Miller, "The Mechanics of 
Christian-Jewish Intellectual Collaboration in Seventeenth-Century Provence: N.-C. Fabri 
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The provenance of the manuscript(s) used to produce the Polyglots is 
also unknown. Whereas Eliezer Soncino could have obtained the text of the 
Judaeo-Spanish, Judaeo-Greek, and Judaeo-Persian versions from local com- 
munities in Constantinople, it might have been more difficult for him to pro- 
cure Saadiah’s translation there.33 In the Polyglots, the Judaeo-Arabic version 
is located right above the Hebrew text. Even a cursory examination reveals the 
rather late and phonetic character of the text, especially in regard to orthogra- 
phy, a sign that the source manuscript(s) must have been fairly contemporane- 
ous to the printing project. The sporadic Tiberian vocalization was apparently 
added in the process of typesetting by an unknown collaborator and exhibits a 
distinctive North African pronunciation of Arabic.?* 


5.2 Pentateuchus Mosis Arabicé 


The Pentateuchus Mosis Arabice, printed in 1622, is of rather modest size in 
comparison to the Constantinople and Paris Polyglots, which it falls between 
chronologically. Erpenius, its initiator, was one of the foremost Arabists of 
his time.?5 After graduating the University of Leiden, where he had mastered 
Hebrew, Joseph Justus Scaliger encouraged him to expand his interests to 
Arabic. He went to England and began studying the language with William 
Bedwell; later he moved on to Paris, where he studied Arabic with Isaac 
Casaubon, Étienne Hubert, and Josephus Barbatus (Yüsuf ibn Abü Dhaqn). 
Soon after his return to the Netherlands in 1612, Erpenius was appointed 


de Peiresc and Salomon Azubi,” in Allison Coudert and Jeffrey S. Shoulson, eds., Christian 
Hebraists, Jews, and the Study of Judaism in Early Modern Europe (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 2004): 78-101. 

33 A contemporary of the printing project, Jacob ben Josef Tàwüs was active in 
Constantinople. See Walter Fischel, "The Bible in Persian Translation: A Contribution to 
the History of Bible Translations in Persia and India,’ The Harvard Theological Review 45 
(1952): 3-45. 

34 On the vocalization, see Joshua Blau, “Saadya Gaon's Pentateuch Translation in Light of 
an Early Eleventh-Century Egyptian Manuscript," Leshonenu 61 (1998): 111-130, there at 
113, n10. As the examples, y, Xn, Doy and [31 demonstrate, the Judaeo-Arabic is vocal- 
ized asif itwas Hebrew. The unknown collaborator seems not to have known Arabic at all 
and must thus have been trained to vocalize Hebrew texts. 

35 A full-scale biography is not available. The fullest account is found in Wilhelmina Maria 
Cornelia Juynboll, Zeventiende-eeuwsche beoefenaars van het Arabisch in Nederland 
(Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon, 1931): 59-118, but this is in need of additions and corrections 
in the light of recent research. 
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extraordinary professor of Oriental languages. As a supplement to his grammar 
book, Rudimenta linguae Arabicae, he produced a number of printed texts for 
the benefit of students and scholars. A New Testament in Arabic was issued in 
1616, followed by an edition of the Pentateuch in 1622. To print them, Erpenius 
set up his own press, following the example of Savary de Bréves (see below).36 

His Pentateuchus Mosis Arabicé was based on a manuscript that had been 
owned by Scaliger, today kept under the shelf mark Leiden, University Library, 
MS Or. 236. It represents later North African traditions of Judaeo-Arabic bibli- 
cal translation, generally grouped under the term shurüh (sing. sharh).3” The 
codex is undated; details such as the copyist or acquisition history are also lack- 
ing.?? Furthermore, because shurüh were not usually committed to writing— 
and, when they were, only at a comparatively late date—it seems plausible 
that the manuscript was copied for Scaliger or an unknown previous owner. 
Erpenius transcribed the Judaeo-Arabic into Arabic script and amended many 
of the orthographic and linguistic features related to the late date of the text. 
In the preface, he declares his preference for this manuscript over Saadiah's 
Tafsir, available to him in the Constantinople Polyglot, because the sharh is 
more literal and thus more appropriate for a didactic context.39 


5.3 The Paris Polyglot 


In 1606, a new protagonist was about to enter the scene: Francois Savary 
de Bréves, who served as French ambassador to the Sublime Porte between 


36 . Raphelengius' Arabic fonts, used in his earlier works, had been sold to William Bedwell; 
see Omont, Missions archéologiques françaises en Orient, 1: iv-vii. He refers to Savary de 
Bréves with admiration in the prefaces to his "Locmani sapientis fabulae" and to the 
Pentateuchus Mosis Arabice. 

37 Comp. the references in Chapter 3, nı16. 

38 The manuscript is written on an occidental paper with watermarks. It is therefore likely 
that the manuscript was copied not long before the print edition was produced. There is 
no supporting evidence in the manuscript itself that the text was written by a Moroccan 
Jew of the thirteenth century, as is frequently stated in the literature. A number of margi- 
nalia, introduced by the scribe as N"3, refer to Saadiah’s translation. 

39 The educational goal of Erpenius printing enterprise is illustrated in the preface, in 
which he stresses the importance of Arabic versions for understanding obscure Hebrew 
phrases. Another reason for his preference was surely the fact that an edition of Saadiah's 
Tafsir was then being prepared under the auspices of Savary de Bréves (see below). 
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1591 and 1604.4? He had arrived in Constantinople with his uncle and prede- 
cessor in office, Jacques de Savary-Lancosme, in 1584, and is well known for 
arranging the treaty between Henri 1v and Sultan Ahmed 1. This effective 
diplomat was also one of the leading Arabic and Turkish scholars of his time, 
thanks to his twenty-year residence in the East. 

At the conclusion of his diplomatic service in Constantinople, Savary de 
Bréves was dispatched by his king on a journey through the Levant, Egypt, 
and North Africa, to inspect the condition of the Christians in the Ottoman 
Empire. He met the Maronite patriarch Joseph al-Rizzi at the Monastery 
of Qannobin*? and was welcomed by the Coptic Pope Mark v in Cairo.*? 
The journey determined his future: grieved by the inferior social and cultural 
status of Christians in the East, Savary de Bréves turned himself with zeal to 
liberating them from the Muslim yoke. He believed that the first step of such 


40 This section is much indebted to Gerald Duverdier, "Les caractères de Savary de Brèves, 
les débuts de la typographie orientale et la présence francaise au Levant au 17e siècle, 
in LArt du livre à l'Imprimerie nationale (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1973): 68-87; idem, 
"Les impressions orientales en Europe et le Liban,’ in Camille Aboussouan, ed., Le Livre et 
le Liban, 157-173. 

41 His journey is well documented. The captain's log, by Francois Arnaud, is preserved in 
Paris, BnF, Ms Fr.19896. Both of his secretaries, Jehan Vuiot de Baron and Jacques du Castel, 
left descriptions of the expedition, but only du Castel's was later published (Relation Des 
Voyages de M. de Brèves, Tant en Grece, Terre-Saincte, et Egypte, qu'aux Royaumes de Tunis 
& Arger. Ensemble un Traicte Faict l'an 1604, entre le Roy Henry le Grand & l'empereur des 
Turcs et Trois Discours du dit Sieur. Le tout Recueilly par le S[Ieur] D[u] C[astel] [ (Paris: 
N. Gasse, 1628].). The diplomat also refers to it in a number of letters. 

42 His stay in Qannobin is described in Relation des Voyages, 45. He met not only the 
Patriarch but also George Amira, who had published a Grammatica Syriaca at the press 
of Giaccobo Luna in Rome in 1596, and Sarkis al-Rizzi, brother of the Patriarch and later 
archbishop of Damascus. Sarkis was associated with the printing of the famous Quzhaya 
Psalter in 1610 and later headed the committee in charge of producing an Arabic Bible at 
the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide in Rome; see below. 

43 Cairo and the negotiations with the Coptic Pope Mark v were at the core of the entire 
enterprise. He stayed there from September 1605 to March 1606, but the negotiations are 
referred to only briefly in the Relation des Voyages. In a letter to Cardinal du Perron he 
writes: “Je me résous d'avoir vu le Grand Caire pour avoir eu l'occasion de procurer l'union 
de la nation Cofte à la croire de l'église romaine. Jen ay eu de bonnes arres et pense avoir 
avancé beaucoup en ce sujet. Le Patriarche de ceste nation écrit à sa Sainteté et au Roy avec 
promesses de vivre d'ici en avant l'obéissance d'icelle" (Paris, BnF, Ms Fr. Dupuy 194, fol. 
180). The confession of faith, which was transmitted to the Roman authorities through the 
French consul Gabriel Fernoulx, furnishes important additional details about de Bréves' 
stay in Cairo. See Basilio Cattan, "La chiesa copta nel secolo xv11: Documenti inediti," 
Bessarione 34 (1918): 133-61. 
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liberation would involve the union of the Eastern Churches with the papacy, 
which could be effected by the establishment of a press to publish mission- 
ary texts. This haute entreprise, as he called it in his letters, would also supply 
European Arabists with much-needed textbooks and thereby further Oriental 
studies. With this end in mind, Savary de Bréves actively pursued the raw mate- 
rial for his enterprise: manuscripts. 

After a short respite of home leave in late 1606 and early 1607, Savary de 
Bréves was dispatched to Rome in the diplomatic service once more. During 
his first years in Rome, he took his first steps towards the establishment of a 
printing press, the Typographia Savariana. He began by recruiting collabora- 
tors: Gabriel Sionita (Jibril al-Sahyüni) and Vittorio Scialac Accurensis (Nasr 
Allah Shalaq al-Aquri) from the Maronite College, Husain, a Turk from Buda,** 
and the printer Stefano Paolino, who had previously worked for Raimondi. He 
arranged the cutting of Arabic and Syriac type and compiled an Arabic-Italian- 
Latin dictionary (the Calpin Arabesque) to facilitate the projected translation 
enterprise.*° The first work he printed, in 1613, was an Arabic translation of 
Cardinal Bellarmine's Doctrina Christiana.^9 A year later, he issued two edi- 


44 On Husain, see Jones, “Learning Arabic,” 120-123. 

45 “Je vous veux entretenir d'une envie grande que j'ai de rendre les langues arabicque et 
turquesque familiéres parmi nous, si j'étais aidé du roi ou de quelque autres personnes 
qui voulussent faire la dépense. J'ai auprés de moi un Turc que vous avez connu qui 
parle les susdites trois langues et écrit merveilleusement bien icelles. Il sait mainten- 
ant notre langue francaise et entend assez bien le latin. Je puis en recouvrer deux ou 
trois autres des prisons de Malte ou de celles de Monsieur le grand duc. J'ai retiré chez 
moi deux chrétiens maronites, de ceux que vivent dans le Mont Liban et qui par con- 
séquent savent la langue arabique avec leur langue paternelle. Ils ont fait leurs études 
en cette ville dans un collége que les défunts saints Peres les Papes ont fondé à cet effet 
de facon qu'ils soient passés docteurs en philosophie et théologie. [...] J'ai aussi eu soin 
depuis que je suis ici d'apprendre le moyen de faire imprimer des livres des caractéres 
desquelles les dites langues se forment. J'ai dépensé jusqu'à cette heure plus de deux mil 
écus pour en venirà bout, ce qui nra réussi" (letter to Jacques Auguste de Thou, November 
27, 1611; Paris, BnF, Ms Fr. Dupuy 812, fol. 195); "J'attendray la réponse de ce que je vous ai 
écrit sur l'établissement des langues orientales et principalement de l'Arabesque et de la 
Chaldéenne. J'ay trois ou quatre hommes avec moi capables de l'intelligence d'y celles et 
fait faire des lettres pour imprimer" (letter to Jacques Auguste de Thou, January 22, 1612; 
Paris, BnF, Ms Fr. Dupuy 812, fol. 107). To the best of my knowledge, the Calpin arabesque 
has not survived. 

46 Similar to the approach of the Medici Oriental Press, and probably modeled on its exam- 
ple, a bilingual edition followed in 1619: Gabriel Sionita and Vittorio Scialac and Gabriel 
Sionita, eds., Doctrina Christiana: Illustrissimi & Reuerendiss. D.D. Roberti S.R.E. Card. 
Bellarmini, Nunc Primum ex Italico Idiomate in Arabicum, Iussu S.D.N. Pauli V. Pont. Max. 
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tions of an Arabic Psalter, the first in Arabic alone and the second with Latin 
translation in a facing column. The preface states that Savary de Bréves had 
secured the manuscript for this edition in Jerusalem during his expedition.*? 

The book, however, was only a trial run for a much larger project. In a letter 
dated 15 August, 1612, and addressed to his cousin-in-law and long-time corre- 
spondent Jacques Auguste de Thou, president of the Paris parlement and cus- 
todian at the Bibliothéque du Roi, Savary de Bréves laid forth the full extent of 
his ambitions: "Le Vieux et le Nouvel Testament et quelque Psaumes de David 
en langues arabesques, traduits en nostre langue latine et imprimés en l'une 
et l'autre caractère, seront bien venus de nos docteurs.” De Thou embraced the 
printing of a complete Arabic Bible enthusiastically and offered his patron- 
age for the project, but advised that it begin with the Pentateuch. Savary de 
Bréves states: "Monsieur, je vous supplie trouvez bon que j'apprenne de vous 
si le Vieux et le Nouveau Testament et les Psaumes de David en langues ara- 
besque et chaldée, traduits en notre langue latine et imprimés en l'un et l'autre 
caractére seront bien recus de nos doctes et si semblables livres se pourraient 
débiter. J'ai moyen de satisfaire à cette curiosité 5 

Although Jacques Auguste de Thou initially demurred because of time con- 
straints and cost, the project was eventually initiated and took shape rapidly. 
Sionita began by editing the manuscript now known as Paris, BnF, ms Ar. 1. The 
codex contains an almost full Old Testament, arranged according to the Coptic 
canon, but lacks the book of Ruth. There are multiple colophons, ranging from 
Ramadan 992 to Muharram 993 AH, which correspond to the period between 
September 1584 and January 1585 CE. It was copied in Harat al-Zuwayla, Cairo.^? 


Translata per Victorium Scialat Accurensem, & Gabrielem Sionitam Edeniensem, Maronitas 
e Monte Libano, Philosophiae, ac Sacra Theologiae Professores (Rome: Ex typographia 
Savariana. Excudebat Stephanus Paulinus, 1619). I have been able to consult only the bilin- 
gual edition. 

47 Vittorio Scialac and Gabriel Sionita, eds., Dauidis Regis et Prophetae Psalmi (Rome: Ex 
Typographia Savariana. Excudebat Stephanus Paulinus, 1619). The preface is reprinted in 
Josée Balagna Coustou, L'imprimerie arabe en Occident: xv1*, XVII® et 257111 siècles (Paris: 
Maisonneuve & Larose, 1984), 16. Vaccari conjectured that the manuscript was sent to 
Rome by the patriarch of Qannobin, Sarkis al-Rizzi (the brother of Michael al-Rizzi and 
uncle of his namesake Sarkis and the former patriarch Joseph) and is today catalogued 
as Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 584; see Alberto Vaccari, “I Caratteri Arabi della ‘Typographia 
Savariana, " Rivista degli Studi Orientali 10 (1923-25): 37-47. 

48 Savary de Brèves to de Thou, Sept. 15, 1612; Paris, BnF, Ms Fr. Dupuy 812, fol. 237. 

49 For details, see Appendices, Inventory of Manuscripts. 
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In fact, the manuscript contains many editorial notes in Sionita's hand, 
marking lacunae and indicating chapter and verse divisions.*? The formulaic 
incipits and excipits of each biblical book were copied over in the printed text. 
It stands to reason that Savary de Bréves acquired the manuscript used, like 
that for the Psalms of 1614, during his expedition. Details of the actual acqui- 
sition are not known, but it may be assumed that it took place in Cairo. The 
manuscript had been produced there two decades earlier and must have come 
to Savary de Brèves’ attention during his travels.5! It was well suited for the 
project, because it contained almost the entire Old Testament. In April 1613, 
the diplomat wrote de Thou about the progress of the work: “Je suivrai vos 
louable conseils et ferai travailler aux versions du Vieux et Nouveau Testament 
le plus diligemment qu'il me sera possible. Mais comme je vous ai ja mandé 
cela ne pourra pas étre fait d'une couple d'années pourvu que je puisse garder 
avec moi l'un des pères maronites. Le reste se pourra finir en France.”>? 

In the meantime, Savary de Bréves had been informed that his service in 
Rome was about to be terminated. He was recalled to France by the queen 
mother Marie de' Medici to supervise the education of her younger son 
Gaston, Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis x111. By June 1613, however, the book 
of Genesis had been completed; it seems that Saadiah's Tafsir, too, was ready in 
its entirety before he departed for Paris.53 


50 Eg.Gen19:22-20:2 and Gen 45:17-46:7 are marked by Sionita as missing from the manu- 
script; Lev 9:12 ff. is noted as being written twice due to an error by the scribe. Sionita 
indicated the chapter divisions in Latin on the outer margins and in Arabic on the inner 
margin. 

51  Inaletterto de Thou, he emphasizes that Egypt is a source for reliable manuscripts of the 
Arabic Bible: “11 faudroit faire venir d'Egypte des livres qui eussent le texte beau" (Feb. 17, 
1613; Paris, BnF, Ms Fr. Dupuy 812, fol. 255). 

52 Ibid, fol. 260. 

53 Savary de Brèves to de Thou, Jun. 9, 1613: “Les pères maronites travaillent aux cinq livres de 
Moise, la Genèse est déjà faite” (Paris, BnF, Ms Fr. Dupuy 812, fol. 265); Aug. 3, 1613: “Pour 
ce qui est du Vieux Testament j'espère bien avant que je parte d'ici qu'il sera traduit, mais 
non imprimé. Ce sera à mon retour par delà si Dieu plait" (ibid., fols. 255-257). The most 
valuable evidence that the Pentateuch had already been completed in Rome, however, is 
found in Guy Michel Le Jay's later accusations against Sionita, preserved under the title 
"Raisons de Sr. Le Jay contre le Sr. Gabriel pour la traduction de la Bible Arabique" (Paris, 
BnF, Ms Fr. 18600). He claims that Sionita cannot be credited with having compiled the 
entire edition of the Arabic Bible, inasmuch as the edition of the Pentateuch in Arabic 
was already complete when he arrived in Paris. 
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Savary de Bréves returned to Paris in 1614 bringing with him not only the 
printing press, fonts, and manuscripts, but also his collaborators, Gabriel 
Sionita, Husain of Buda, and Stefano Paolino. Vittorio Scialac Accurensis had 
been replaced by Johannes Hesronita (Yuhanna al-Hasrüni), another alumnus 
of the Maronite College.5^ The press was installed in the College des Lombards. 
Even though he had not been able to secure the financial means for a College 
Polyglotte des Langues Orientales? which he had projected to serve as an aca- 
demic institution to carry out the vast task of editing and translating, the work 
on MS Ar. 1 resumed as a result of Cardinal du Perron's decision to reprint the 
Antwerp Polyglot. The Cardinal had been Savary de Bréves' predecessor as 
ambassador in Rome and was especially interested in Arabic printing.56 The 
new work was to include Oriental versions as well, perceived as of utmost 
value for the clarification of many unclear passages in the Scriptures.?’ In a 


54  Scialac would dedicate himself to the compilation of Arabic grammars at the Maronite 
College: Vittorio Scialac Accurensis, Introductio ad Grammaticam Arabicam (Rome: 
Excudebat Stephanus Paulinus, 1622); idem, Totum Arabicum Alphabetum, ad unam 
Tabellam cum suis Vocalibus et Signis, Facilitatis Causa, Reductum (Rome: Apud Stephanum 
Paulinum, 1624). 

55 Savary de Brèves to de Thou, Nov. 27, 1611: “Moyennant cela j'ai un moyen de faire un col- 
lége d'un bon nombre de jeunes gens qui pourraient étudier les dites langues. J'ai aussi eu 
soin depuis que je suis ici d'apprendre le moyen de faire imprimer des livres des carac- 
téres desquels les dites langues se forment. J'ai dépensé jusqu’à cette heure plus de deux 
mil écus pour venir à bout ce qui m'a réussi, de facon que si vous pouviez induire Sa 
Majesté à vouloir fonder un college des dites langues, l'université de Paris en recevrait 
de l'honneur et le christianisme de l'utile, car par ce moyen nous aurions la communica- 
tion de toutes les sciences de ces trois nations" (Paris, BnF, Ms Fr. Dupuy 812, fol. 195). 
Additional documents are found in Henri Auguste Omont, "Projet d'un Collége Oriental a 
Paris au début du règne de Louis x111,” Bulletin de la Société de l'histoire de Paris et de l'ile 
de France 22 (1895): 123-127. Sionita and Hesronita, however, received an annual pension 
by royal order. The grant is published in Auguste Joseph Bernard, Antoine Vitré et les carac- 
téres orientaux de la Bible polyglotte de Paris. Origines et vicissitudes des premiers caractéres 
orientaux introduits en France avec un specimen de ces caracteres (Paris: Dumoulin, 1857): 
5. In addition, Sionita held the chair of Arabic at the Collége Royal, replacing Etienne 
Hubert (1568-1614). 

56 As noted by Raimondi in the preface to his Liber Tasriphi. 

57 “Adhuc Sacrorum scriptorium locos tenebris quibusdam, ac fulgine involutos, aut verbo- 
rum ambiguitate circumseptos, quibus quasi ambagibus, tortuosisque nexibus doctorum 
ingenia detinentur, in hac eadem lingua claros, immo luce meridiana clariores depre- 
hendes" (Gabriel Sionita and Jean Hesronita, Grammatica Arabica Maronitarum [Paris: 
Ex Typographia Savariana, excudebat Hieronymus Blageart, 1616], sig. aii'—aii’). See a sim- 
ilar statement by de Thou in Pierre des Maizeaux, ed., Scaligerana, Thuana, Perroniana, 
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letter dated May 3, 1615, de Thou informed Sebastian Tengnagel, the librar- 
ian of the Imperial Library in Vienna: “Librarii nostri novam Bibliorum edi- 
tionem parant, cui post Hispanam et ultimam Antverpianam, meliorem 
paraphrasin Chaldaicam sive Syriacam et Arabicam versionem in Vetus et 
Novum Testamentum addent cum inpretatione Latina peculiari. Illustrissimus 
Cardinalis Perronus opus urget et vicaria opera nostra ad eam rem ubitur.”8 
Although du Perron was granted permission to print by the General 
Assembly of French Clergy in 1616, he was still short another essential ele- 
ment: funding. In consequence, the work on the Arabic Bible came to a stand- 
still. The decision by Stefano Paolino, Raimondi's former printer, to return to 
Rome was another great 1055.59 The situation worsened further when de Thou, 
an ardent promoter of the project from the outset, died in 1617, followed by 
Cardinal du Perron a year later. Because of his ties to Marie de' Medici, Savary 
de Bréves fell from political favor after the assassination of the chief minister 
Concini (the result of a plot organized by Louis x111). He was forced to retire 
from public life and thereafter lived quietly until his death in 1627; the press 
effectively ceased operations in 1618.9? Within two years, the project had lost 
all its patrons. Sionita and Hesronita applied themselves to different tasks. 
In 1616 they published an Arabic grammar, followed by a Latin translation of 


Pithoenana, et Colomesiana (Amsterdam: chez Covens & Mortier, 1740: 94). For a general 
survey, see Hartmut Bobzin, “Vom Sinn des Arabischstudiums.’ 

58 “Our librarians are currently preparing a new edition of the Bible, which will feature the 
Chaldaic paraphrases more accurately than the edition of Alcalá and that of Antwerp. It 
will also append the Syriac and Arabic versions of the Old and New Testament, with Latin 
translations. Cardinal du Perron presses the printing and has appointed me to run that 
project" (published in Petrus Lambeck, Commentariorum de Augustissima Bibliotheca 
Caesarea Vindobonensi [Vienna: Typis Joannis Christophori Cosmerovii, 1665-1679]: 160). 

59 Upon his return to Rome, Paolino was employed at the press of the Maronite College and 
later atthat of the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide. With some justice, he might be called 
the grand master of Semitic printing and serves as the personal link among all the major 
print editions of the Arabic Bible. 

60 Erpenius furnishes evidence of his mental derangement after Concini's assassination in 
a letter to Sebastian Tengnagel, dated Leiden, Feb. 1, 1621; “Dominus de Bréves animum 
omnino ab illis literis abiecit, me quidquam praestat aut praestiturus est. Vidi nuper 
cum in Gallia essem hominem. Sed comperi eum ita irritatum et offensum capitie dimi- 
nutione, ut frustra ego futuros iudicem literatos, qui in re literaria, aliquid porro ab eo 
volent exspectare. D. Sansium, quod in aula esset semel atque iterum frustra domi eius 
quaesivi. Nec librorum eius catalogum hactenus nancisci potui" (Vienna, ÓNB, MS 97375, 
fol. 220; quoted in Jones, “Learning Arabic,” 35-36. 
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Raimondi's Geographia Nubiensis in 1619.9! Sionita continued to issue books on 
his own initiative after Hesronita returned to Lebanon in 1622.9? 

The work on Ms Ar. 1 resumed in March 1628, after the Parisian advocate 
Guy Michel Le Jay offered financial support to complete the Polyglot project. 
On the whole, as the following list of collaborators shows, the resumption 
marked a rather drastic rupture from the earlier stages. Antoine Vitré was made 
chief printer and told to acquire Savary de Brèves manuscripts and fonts.5? 
Philippe d'Aquin was charged with improving the Hebrew and Aramaic sec- 
tions already printed in the Antwerp Polyglot. Jean Morin was commissioned 
to edit the Samaritan Pentateuch, including its Targum.9^ Other collaborators 


61 Geographia Nubiensis, id Est Accuratissima Totius Orbis in Septem Climata Divisi Descriptio, 
Continens Presertim Exactam Universe Asie Et Afric Explicationem. Recens Ex Arabico 
in Latinum Versa a Gabriele Sionita et Joanne Hesronita (Paris: H. Blageart, 1619); Sionita 
and Hesronita, Grammatica Arabica Maronitarum. The latter was intended to have five 
volumes, but only the first, on pronunciation, appeared. 

62 Gabriel Sionita, Liber Psalmorum Dauidis Regis et Prophetce ex Idiomate Syro in Latinum 
translatus (Paris: Antoine Vitré, 1625); idem, Veteris Philosophi Syri de Sapientia Divina 
Poéma Aenigmaticum (Paris: Antoine Vitré, 1628). On Hesronita's return, see the docu- 
ments published in Gemayel, Les échanges culturels, 224 n30 and 225 ng. 

63 2 Asseenabove,Vitré had acquired some experience in Semitic printing through the publi- 
cation of Sionita's works in 1625 and 1628. He had also printed Andre Du Ryer's Rudimenta 
Grammatices Lingue Turcice (Paris: Antoine Vitré, 1630). At the urging of Cardinal 
Richelieu, he purchased the types and manuscripts from de Bréves' heirs in 1632. There 
is some evidence, however, that they remained in Sionita's possession until his imprison- 
ment in 1640. He had been reluctant to deliver them to the printer, who had to resort 
to royal intervention and the assistance of the bailiff Boissy; see Aboussouan, Le Livre, 
210-211. There are two different inventories of Savary de Bréves' manuscripts, preserved 
in Paris, BnF, Mss Fr. 15528 and Fr. Dupuy 673, fols. 131—132. The first was published as an 
appendix to Bernard, Antoine Vitré. However, none of them seems to be complete. Sionita 
was allowed to retain the manuscript he was working on, i.e., Paris, Ms BnF, Ar. 1. Thus, 
unlike the other manuscripts, it was not deposited in Richelieu's library. That appears to 
be why it reached the BnF from the Colbert collection. Be this as it may, the history of the 
Savary de Bréves collection of manuscripts deserves further research. 

64 Jean Morin de Blois (1591-1650) was a convert from Protestantism. The manuscripts had 
been purchased by Pietro della Valle in Damascus in 1616 and procured for the Oratory 
by Harley de Sancy, Savary de Bréves' successor as ambassador to the Sublime Porte, in 
1623. The Pentateuch manuscript is Ms B, in August Freiherr von Gall, Der Hebrüische 
Pentateuch der Samaritaner (Giessen: Alfred Tópelmann, 1914). It was Cardinal de Bérulle 
who advised its publication. Like Jean Morin, he considered the Samaritan Pentateuch to 
be older than the Masoretic text and free of “rabbinic interpolations.’ The variant read- 
ings were published separately in Paris in 1657. On Morin, see Paul Auvray, "Jean Morin 
(1591-1659), Revue Biblique 66 (1959): 397-414. 
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were Jéróme Parent, Godefroy Hermant, Jean Aubert, and Jean Tarin. Gabriel 
Sionita, the only remaining original participant, received the much larger man- 
date of preparing the Old and the New Testaments in both Syriac and Arabic, 
including their translation into Latin. 

By the end of the following year, the first four volumes, with the Pentateuch 
from the Antwerp Polyglot, rolled off the press. The Masoretic text, the Targum, 
the Septuagint, and the Vulgate were reproduced with few changes. The fifth 
volume, containing the New Testament, was printed in 1630-1633. The Syriac 
version had been part of the Antwerp Polyglot; Sionita supplied the Arabic 
text, based on Raimondi’s edition and Latin translation of 1592 with minor cor- 
rections. The sixth volume appeared in 1632, with the Peshitta and a transla- 
tion on the left-hand pages and the Arabic text with Latin on the right-hand 
pages.® Morin's Samaritan versions are at the bottom of the page, in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, with a single Latin translation for both. 

The seventh to the ninth volumes of the Old Testament, containing the Old 
Testament (except Esther) with some of the apocrypha in Syriac and Arabic, 
remained the sole responsibility of Sionita. Lacking a collaborator, however, 
he was overwhelmed by the colossal task. Although volume eight was printed 
in 1635, neither of other volumes was even close to completion five years later. 
Consequently, Sionita was required to justify the delay that represented an 
increasingly severe financial risk for the entire project. Le Jay, complying 


65 This layout was determined by de Thou and Savary de Brèves: "J'en ai une en arabesque 
et en recouvrerai une en chaldée. Nous les affronterons?" (Paris, BnF, Ms Fr. Dupuy 812, 
fol. 265, dated June 9, 1613). The manuscript of the Peshitta was furnished by Johannes 
Hesronita, who copied it himself from a Vorlage that had been brought to Italy by Sarkis 
al-Rizzi. It is preserved as Paris, BnF, Ms Syr. 6 and bears the siglum 17a6 in the standard 
Leiden edition. 

66  Inaletter to Le Jay, Sionita stressed the technical impossibility of speeding up the prep- 
aration of the text: "Qu'on n'a jamais imprimé qu'une forme ou demi-feuille par jour, 
que son ouvrage contient deux mille six cents vingt sept formes, qu'en l'année il n'y a 
que deux cents soixante et sept jours ouvrables; conséquemment pour imprimer deux 
mille six cents vingt sept formes, il faut l'espace de huit années entiéres. Or, si pour la 
seule impression il fallu employer huit années, sans considérer le temps pour mettre les 
voyelles et faire les versions, donc le Sieur Le Jay a grand tort de dire que le dit de Sion 
pouvait achever l'ouvrage en trois ou quatre ans" (Paris, Archives du Collége de France, 
C-XII, MS Sionite 1). In the same letter, he also compared his work to that of his predeces- 
sors of the Alcala and Antwerp Polyglots: “N’a été fait quen quinze années, encore que 
sept grand personnages y furent employés. A celle d'Anvers, quatre personnes e grand 
mérite y employérent douze années, bien que dans l'une et l'autre il n'y a rien qui n'eut été 
imprimé. Le grec à Venise et l'hébreu à Pesaro et Mantoue. Si ces personnages qui étaient 
en grand nombre et de trés grande érudition ont employé des douze et quinze années 
pour copier ce qu'ils avaient devant eux, quel sujet a le dit Le Jay de sa plaindre que le dit 
de Sion seul employé treize années à mettre au net deux textes qui n'avaient jamais été 
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with Cardinal Richelieu's instructions, had him imprisoned at Vincennes in 
1640. Sionita was released after three months on condition that he finish edit- 
ing the remaining volumes by the next Easter. Meanwhile, plans were made to 
replace him. Abraham Ecchellensis (Ibrahim al-Hagilani), another alumnus of 
the Maronite college and then serving as the director of the rival Arabic Bible 
project at the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide (see below), was brought to 
Paris during Sionita's imprisonment in 1640. He completed work on Ruth and 2 
Maccabees, but returned to Rome a year later. The last two volumes, making a 
total of nine, were printed in 1642 and 1645. 

The project bankrupted Le Jay. Earlier, Cardinal Richelieu had offered to 
bear the printing costs on condition that the Polyglot be published under 
his name, but Le Jay declined. The Cardinal now commissioned a treatise to 
point out the errors and inaccuracies of the completed Polyglot, and a num- 
ber of pamphleteers attacked Le Jay. When English booksellers offered to take 
600 copies of the entire multivolume set at half price, he declined. The Paris 
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Polyglot, therefore, did not sell well and many copies were pulped. In any case, 
it was soon overshadowed by the London Polyglot (1653-57). 


54 The London Polyglot 


The London Polyglot (1652-57), dedicated to Oliver Cromwell, was the last 
and greatest of the Polyglots.9" This edition, initiated and supervised by Brian 
Walton, Bishop of Chester, outdid its forerunners in the number of texts 
included. In addition to the contents of its Parisian predecessor, on which it 
is clearly modeled, it contains the Syriac of Esther and of several apocryphal 
books, Persian versions of the Pentateuch and the Gospels, and Psalms and 
the New Testament in Ethiopic. All these texts were accompanied by Latin 
translations. The first volume also contained a learned introduction on bibli- 
cal versions by Walton; maps and descriptions of the Holy Land; plans of the 
Temple; and treatises on Hebrew coins, weights and measures, on the origin 
of language, and on the alphabet. As a supplement to the biblical texts, two 
additions volumes were devoted to Edmund Castell’s Lexicon Heptaglotton.®® 
The London Polyglot is the most influential Polyglot Bible ever printed. For the 
first time ever, and in a lasting testament to seventeenth-century typography, 
all the versions were displayed side by side on the same page. The Arabic por- 
tions, however, simply reproduced the text of the Paris Polyglot, with minor 
changes.9? In the sixth volume, which contained a critical apparatus, Edward 
Pococke furnished a list of variant readings of Saadiah's Tafsir as compared to 
the Constantinople Polyglot and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Poc. 395-396.79 


67 On the London Polyglot, see G.T. Toomer, Eastern Wisedome and Learning: The Study of 
Arabic in Seventeenth-century England (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996): 202-210; Peter N. 
Miller, “The ‘Antiquarianization’ of Biblical Scholarship and the London Polyglot Bible,’ 
Journal of the History of Ideas 62 (2001): 463—482. 

68 On the Lexicon Heptaglotton, see H.T. Norris, "Edmund Castell and his Lexicon 
Heptaglotton,” in Russell, ed., The “Arabick” Interest, 70-87. 

69 Since there were no Arabic types in England, they had to be cut specially for the Arabic 
portions of the Polyglot. The types were modeled on those of Savary de Bréves; see 
Toomer, Eastern Wisedome, 202—210. 

70 An ownership note on fol. 244v indicates that the latter codex came into the possession of 
Abraham Dignis (known from other Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts in the Bodleian Library) 
in 1612. In addition, a large number of manuscripts that came from the family library 
of Maimonides’ descendents were bequeathed by Diqnis to the Jewish community of 
Aleppo. Edward Pococke acquired the codices there and brought them to Oxford. See 
Menahem Ben-Sasson, “The ‘Libraries’ of the Maimonides Family between Cairo and 
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The margins of the manuscript contain notes in his hand. Readings of the Paris 
and Constantinople Polyglots are introduced by Pand C (or Const), respectively. 
The Arabic text also exists in several reprints and a number of manuscripts."! 


5 Biblia Sacra Arabica (1671-73) 


In 1622, the same year Erpenius’ Pentateuchus Mosis Arabice appeared, Pope 
Gregory xv instituted the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide in Rome and 
assigned it general supervision of all missionary activity. Four years later, the 
Congregatio received a printing press for Eastern languages. It reused Granjon's 
types from the Typographia Medicea and was placed under the direction of 
Stefano Paolino, a disciple of Raimondi's and former chief printer for Savary 
de Bréves.7? It was intended to serve the twofold purpose of providing mission- 
aries with alphabets, grammar books, and dictionaries so they could prepare 
themselves for work with the Eastern Churches, and supplying those Churches 
with liturgical and doctrinal materials in their own vernaculars. 

At the first meeting of its editorial board, in 1622, Tommaso Obicini of 
Novara suggested the production of an Arabic Bible.7? He had learned from 


Aleppo,’ in Yom-Tov Assis, Miriam Frenkel, and Yaron Harel, eds., The Jews of Aleppo: Their 
History and Culture (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 2009): 51-105, esp. 80 (in Hebrew). It 
was probably Jacob Roman, who accompanied Pococke to Aleppo, who aroused his inter- 
est in Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts, see Miller, "The ‘Antiquarianization. " 

71 The first four chapters of Genesis were reprinted by Georg Otho in Palaestra linguarum 
Orientalium, hoc est, Quatuor primorum capitum Geneseos (Frankfurt a.M.: Impensis 
Friderici Knochii, 1702). Joseph Dacre Carlyle, The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New 
Testaments in the Arabic Language (Newcastle upon Tyne: Hodgson, 1811), is a reprint 
of the Arabic portions for Anglican missionaries. There is a manuscript copy in Prague, 
Jewish Museum, Ms 356. Two identical copies of the separate text of Saadiah's Tafsir, in 
which the Arabic was supplemented with an interlinear translation into Malaysian, are 
found in Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Ms Ar. 233 and Cambridge, University 
Library, Ms Or. 193. The manuscripts were produced by the same scribe, have an identical 
page layout, and bear the same date (1680). 

72 Paolini's unsuccessful attempt to obtain Savary de Brèves’ more elegant Arabic fonts is 
described by Duverdier, "Les caractéres de Savary de Bréves.” 

73 Obicini (1548-1632) was the abbot of the Franciscan convent in Aleppo and later custos 
of the Holy Land. On his return to Rome, in 1621, he founded the Collegio de S. Pietro, in 
Montorio, where he taught Arabic to Franciscan missionaries. See A. Kleinhans, “De col- 
laboratoribus franciscanis in Biblica arabicis a. 1671 editis, Antonianum 6 (1929): 369-386; 
Giovanni-Claudio Bottini, "Tommaso Obicini (1548-1632): Custos of the Holy Land and 
Orientalist" in Anthony O'Mahony, The Christian Heritage in the Holy Land (London: 
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Meletius Karma, Archbishop of Aleppo, that the Christian communities 
of Syria were in great need of such a volume.” Although Obicini's plan was 
approved unanimously, disagreements arose as to the best way to realize it. 
Because Erpenius was close to completing an Arabic Pentateuch, the papal 
nuncio in Belgium was asked to prevent the publication of that work and to try 
to enlist his efforts and expertise for the Roman project.’”> Although Erpenius 
agreed, the collaboration did not materialize. In the meantime, the Maronite 
archbishop of Damascus, Sarkis al-Rizzi, who was then visiting the Maronite 
College, was named to head a translation commission, whose other mem- 
bers were Vittorio Scialac Accurensis, formerly employed by Savary de Bréves, 
Hilarion Rancati, Tommaso Obicini of Novara, the initiator of the project, and 
Filippo Guadagnolo. 

The first years of the project were marked by the members' continuing dis- 
agreements about editorial procedure. Some of them maintained that existing 
manuscripts of biblical books in Arabic, in the Vatican and Florentine librar- 
ies, as well as the Maronite College, should be consulted and used as the basis 
for an eclectic edition harmonized with the Vulgate and the Hebrew. In par- 
ticular, Sarkis al-Rizzi focused on a comprehensive review of the manuscripts, 
of which Vatican, BAV, MSS Ar. 467-468, which had been brought to Europe 
by Giovanni Battista Eliano, were the most prominent."9 Others claimed that 


Scorpion Cavendish, 1995): 97-101. Obicini edited Bar Shinaya's Syro-Arabic dictionary 
with a Latin translation— Thesaurus Arabico-Syro-Latinus (1636)—at the press of the 
Congregatio; see McCollum, "Prolegomena to a New Edition.” He also worked on various 
Copto-Arabic grammars and lexicographical treatises found in Vatican, BAV, MS Cop. 71. 
See Arnold van Lantschoot, Un Précurseur dAthanase Kircher: Thomas Obicini et la scala 
Vat. copte 71 (Louvain: Bureaux du Muséon, 1948). 

74 On Meletius and his interest in an Arabic Bible, see Carsten-Michael Walbiner, “ ‘Und 
um Jesu willen, schickt sie nicht ungebunden! Die Bemühungen des Meletius Karma 
(1572-1635) um den Druck Arabischer Bücher in Rom)’ in Rifaat Y. Ebied and Herman 
G.B. Teule, eds., Studies on the Christian Arabic Heritage (Leuven and Dudley, MA: Peeters, 
2004): 163-175; and Hilary Kilpatrick, "Meletius Karmah's Specimen Translation of 
Genesis 1-5,” in Sara Binay and Stefan Leder, eds., Linguistic and Cultural Aspects of Arabic 
Bible Translations (Würzburg: Ergon Verlag, 2012): 63—73. Meletius' request for assistance 
from the Roman authorities is also mentioned by Francesco Ingoli, the secretary of the 
Congregatio, in a document on the origin of its press, published by Willi Henkel, Die 
Druckerei der Propaganda Fide: eine Dokumentation (Munich: F. Schéningh., 1977): 42-43. 

75 On this illustrative episode in the history of the Biblia Sacra Arabica, see J.D.M. 
Cornelissen, "Thomas Erpenius en de ‘Propaganda, " Mededeelingen van het Nederlandsch 
Historisch Instituut te Rome 8 (1927): 121-146. 

76 For details and other manuscripts consulted, see Vaccari, "Una Bibbia araba”; idem, 
“I Caratteri Arabi.” They include Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, Ms Ar.-Karsh. 2, copied 
from Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 606 and copied by Sarkis al-Rizzi around this time. 
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the Arabic versions available in manuscript should be revised according to 
the Codex Alexandrinus. Vittorio Scialac Accurensis favored an entirely new 
Arabic translation of the Vulgate. 

Eventually, it was the first approach that was adopted. However, Vatican 
authorities insisted on a strict, word-to-word adherence to the text of the 
Vulgate. At the beginning of 1628, when the translation commission had 
reached the second book of Chronicles, doubts arose again about whether 
the draft produced would satisfy all the text-critical and theological require- 
ments. As a result, Sarkis al-Rizzi was asked to produce a literal retranslation 
of the Arabic draft into Latin, which he forwarded to Obicini and Johannes 
Hesronita, who had joined the editorial board at a later stage, for their scrutiny. 
These reviewers furnished lists of corrections and, with the approval of by the 
Vatican authorities, al-Rizzi amended his draft accordingly.” The last stage of 
improvements included the dispatch of translation examples, in the form of a 
separately printed book of Genesis, to Constantinople and Aleppo for further 
assessment. ’® 

A corrected version of the Pentateuch had been achieved by the time Sarkis 
al-Rizzi passed away in August 1638. He was replaced by Abraham Ecchellensis, 
who then was a scriptor at the Vatican Library. After Ecchellensis' departure for 
Paris (see above), however, the project again ground to a halt. What is more, 
the Vatican authorities again doubted the conformity of the edition with the 
Vulgate. Specimens of the book of Genesis were printed and dispatched for a 
second time. It would take another two decades before the corrections were 
incorporated, so that it was not until 1671-1673 that 1500 sets of the three 
volumes of the Biblia Sacra Arabica eventually rolled off the press. After intro- 
ductions in Latin and Arabic, the biblical texts are laid out in two columns, 


77  Thelists of addenda and corrigenda can still be found in the Archives of the Congregation; 
see Vaccari, "Una Bibbia araba,” 99. Detailed references to the archival material that docu- 
ments this painstaking procedure are found in Nikolaus Kowalsky, “Zur Vorgeschichte 
der arabischen Bibeluebersetzung der Propaganda von 1671,” Neue Zeitschrift für 
Missionswissenschaft 16 (1969): 268-274. 

78 See Henkel, Die Druckerei der Propaganda Fide, 43. To the best of my knowledge, these 
proof copies did not survive. It is likely that the addressee in Constantinople was Patriarch 
Cyril Lucaris, who had exhibited interest in union with the Catholic Church. It is certain, 
however, that the Aleppo copy was sent to Melitius Karma. He expressed his strong disap- 
proval of the version, because of its artificial and incomprehensible Arabic, and offered a 
list of corrections. What is more, he apologized for proposing an alternative translation, 
of which he completed only the first five chapters of Genesis. He returned this version to 
Rome in June 1633, where it is today found in the Archives of the Congregation, Lettere di 
Lingua straniera dall'Ann 1631 sino al 1645, vol. 180, fols. 67, 68, 70-72. His translation speci- 
mens are discussed by Kilpatrick, “Meletius Karmah's Specimen Translation.” 
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with the Vulgate on the right and its Arabic translation on the left. In con- 
trast to the previous editions, this Bible appears to have been accepted by the 
Oriental communities, as shown by the large number of manuscript copies of 
the work."? Furthermore, parts of it were reprinted on various occasions and 
its Arabic version served as the basis for several adaptations, such as Raphael 
al-Tukhi’s Biblia Sacra in lingua Arabica (Rome, 1752) and the Dominican mis- 
sionary edition (Mosul, 1875-0 


79 Fora list, see Vollandt, “Che portono al ritorno." 

80 On the reprints, see Thomas H. Darlow and Horace Frederick Moule, Historical Catalogue 
of the Printed Editions of Holy Scripture in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
(London: The Bible House, 1903). Al-Tukhi’s version is described in GCAL 1: 97-98 as well 
as in Friedrich Schelling, “Ueber die arabische Bibelausgabe von 1752,” Repertorium fiir 
Biblische und Morgenländische Litteratur 10 (1782): 154-164. For details on the Dominican 
missionary edition, Biblia Sacra. Versio Arabica. Mausili Typis Fratum Praedicatorum, see 
GCAL 1: 99-100. 


CHAPTER 6 


Summary 


The historiography of biblical translation into Arabic, unlike the translation 
movement in ‘Abbasid Baghdad, is in its infancy. Medieval scholarship about 
Arabic translations of the Scriptures—Jewish, Christian, and Muslim—con- 
tinued in the Early Modern era in the printed editions and was eventually 
absorbed by biblical textual criticism, as part of the larger field of the history 
of biblical versions. Modern scholarship, as has been shown, doubted that the 
study of Arabic translations could provide insights into the Bible itself. After 
the early and influential attempts by Ignazio Guidi and Georg Graf to reconsti- 
tute the genre, scholarship stagnated in the twentieth century, and only recent 
years have seen something of a revival. 

The previous chapters have shown that there is scant documentary evidence 
of the emergence of the biblical translation genre in Arabic in the first Islamic 
centuries. There is nothing in the writings of Christian scholars, such as the let- 
ter by Timothy 1, Catholicos of the Church of the East between 780 and 823, or 
the rhymed canon of East-Syriac authors produced by Abdisho: (d. 1318). The 
later inventory of Christian-Arabic writers, composed by the Coptic scholar 
Abu al-Barakat Ibn Kabar (d. 1324), contains only a few sketchy references. 
By contrast, Muslim authors of the ‘Abbasid period refer to the Arabic Bible 
repeatedly. Even though translations are cited primarily in polemic contexts, 
some authors do provide limited but valuable context. The aforementioned 
Malik ibn Dinar, al-Jahiz, and Ibn Qutayba demonstrate that Muslims became 
increasingly aware of Christian and Jewish activity in translating the Bible 
into Arabic. Roughly at the same time, manuscripts with sections of the Bible 
in Arabic started being produced by various denominations. This awareness 
peaked in al-Masü‘di and Ibn al-Nadim, who provided detailed bibliographical 
details about Jewish and Christian translators. 

From the early decades of Islam, as we have seen, biblical narratives were 
passed down in an islamicized form by Muslims such as Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah, 
Wahb ibn Munabbih, and Kab al-Ahbar. This genre became known as Qisas 
al-anbiya'|Isra'iliyat (Legends of the pre-Islamic Prophets and Notices of the 
Hebrews), and retold the lives of the Old Testament prophets and the Gospel 
account of Jesus. A few Muslim scholars had access to written Arabic versions 
of the Pentateuch as early as in the second half of the ninth century. This has 
some importance for the present study. It bears, for example, on the date of 
Arab$*1, which is analysed in depth in Part Two of this study. Although the 
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earliest dated manuscript of this version, Sinai, Ms Ar. 2, was copied in 940, Ibn 
Qutayba's and al-Tabari's citations prove that it was in existence during their 
lifetimes and available to them in Iraq. Equally, Ibn Hazm’s use of Saadiah's 
Tafsir in a recension strikingly similar to that employed by the Coptic Church 
suggests that copies in Arabic script must have been around at the beginning 
of the eleventh century. ‘Ali ibn Rabban’s biblical quotations are not evidence 
of the date of ArabSY‘2, but rather of its translational context. As demonstrated 
above, the similarity between the two traditions hints at a shared provenance. 
Although they are not always identical, his quotations and the text of Arab°y'2 
exhibit similar translation techniques that may be considered characteristic of 
East-Syriac biblical translations. 

Although we cannot rule out the possibility that Jewish and Christian com- 
munities in the Arabian Peninsula expounded parts of the Bible in Arabic 
orally, manuscripts with biblical passages in Arabic are found on a large scale 
only beginning with the ninth century. The commission to writing of biblical 
translation into Arabic was surely fostered by the general tendency, from the 
rise of the ‘Abbasid caliphate onwards, to write down oral traditions. In addi- 
tion, it appears that the social changes that resulted from the ‘Abbasid revolu- 
tion (750) encouraged the composition and textualization of Arabic versions 
of the Bible.! There is no evidence of complete translations into Arabic in the 
Umayyad period. The account of Umayr ibn Sa‘d al-Ansari’s disputation with 
the West-Syriac Patriarch John Sedra indicates that only selected verses were 
translated, with the specific apologetic purpose of expounding Christian doc- 
trine. Collections of proof-texts, which survived in a number of treatises, seem 
to have circulated separately and to have served as the raw material for similar 
disputations. 

Under the Umayyads, the number of Muslims remained small—a rul- 
ing elite joined by comparatively few local converts. But there was a growing 
incentive to convert when the ‘Abbasids eliminated the inferior status of the 
mawaäli clients and promoted social equality for all Muslims, both Arabs and 
non-Arab converts. It may not be a coincidence that Bulliet’s graph of con- 
versions reaches the fifty-percent mark precisely in this period.? Although 
the practice emerged of extending state protection (Arab. al-dhimma) to the 
ahlal-kitab, in return for payment of a poll tax (Arab. al-jizya), it is also true that 
regulations were introduced to restrict everyday interfaith intercourse.? These 


1 As pointed out by Griffith, “The Gospel in Arabic." 

2 See Bulliet, Conversion to Islam. 

3 See Arthur Stanley Tritton, The Caliphs and their non-Muslim Subjects: A Critical Study 
of the Covenant of 'Umar (London: Frank Cass, 1970); Antoine Fattal, Le statut légal des 
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prescriptions regarding non-Muslim subjects in the first ‘Abbasid century had 
obvious implications for the Christian communities and their literature. The 
increased number of apologetic tracts, on the one hand, and the concerted 
effort to translate biblical books, on the other, reflect these communities’ col- 
lective endeavors to produce texts in Arabic to be used for the external and 
internal defense of their own faith against the growing Muslim majority. 

There is no corroboration of the existence of written translations before 
the rise of Islam or during its formative centuries. In the first stage, the com- 
munities that produced Arabic translations concentrated on the books that 
were central or significant for their internal affairs. Thus books used in a litur- 
gical context (the Psalms and Pentateuch in Jewish communities, the Gospels 
among Christians), as well as those with popular appeal (Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiasticus), are among the earliest attested in Arabic versions. 

Given their arabicization from the eighth century onwards, the Melkite and 
East-Syriac communities were the first to produce translations. Although the 
Melkite translations focused on the Septuagint, there are also versions from a 
Syriac Vorlage, a result of this community's multilingual nature. Textual reli- 
ance on Syriac (or Christian Palestinian Aramaic) and Greek Vorlagen occurs 
side by side. The translations exhibit strong indications of their use in the lit- 
urgy, seen, for example, in the Violet fragment or the Palestinian Gospels in 
Arabic. In like manner, the Church of the East created a corpus of Arabic trans- 
lations of key biblical books before the end of the ninth century. A compari- 
son with early Melkite translations, however, demonstrates that the Church of 
the East had its own translation technique. First, the proximity between Syriac 
and Arabic allowed the selection of cognate roots and homophonic translation 
equivalents in the target language. In addition, the use of alternative render- 
ings and interpretative textual expansions is a distinctive feature of East-Syriac 
translation technique. 

Among their West-Syriac coreligionists, the effort to translate the Scriptures 
into Arabic was less concerted. In regard to the Pentateuch, at least, West-Syriac 
communities borrowed versions of different origins and adapted the several 
books according to their needs. A common type of manuscripts provided a 
complete Pentateuch by taking Genesis from Jewish (ArabH*^ja) and Exodus 
and Numbers from East-Syriac (Arab5'2) sources. Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
were taken from a popular recension of al-Harith's translation of the Syro- 
Hexapla (Arab$y-Hexyb). This approach is strikingly similar to that of the 


non-Musulmans en pays dislam (Beirut: Imprimerie catholique, 1958); and Albrecht Noth, 
“Die ‘Bedingungen ‘Umars (a$-Surüt al-‘umariyya)’ unter einem anderen Aspekt gelesen," 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 9 (1987): 290—315. 
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Coptic Church. The proclivity to integrate foreign traditions and adapt them 
to their own requirements is characteristic of both communities. Due to the 
comparatively late adoption of Arabic by the time the West-Syriac and Coptic 
communities, by the time they needed Arabic Bibles the Melkite Church and 
the Church of the East could already look back on long-established traditions. 
West-Syriac and Coptic scholars seemed to have preferred to employ existing 
translations. Similarly, there is no indication that Mozarabic communities pro- 
duced their own Arabic version of the Pentateuch. 

It is clear that communities employed multiple and complementary ver- 
sions side by side, with no rivalry among them. The great variety, obvious 
to modern scholars from the sheer abundance of manuscripts and versions 
contained, was already noted by medieval authors (see Chapter 1). Thus there 
does not to have ever been a binding canon of translations. Nevertheless, some 
versions survive in many more exemplars than others, suggesting that each 
Church had its preferred and quasi-canonical version. For the Pentateuch, 
Arab$*2 enjoyed such a status in the Church of the East. Because there was 
no direct translation of the Pentateuch from the Septuagint, Melkites resorted 
to al-Harith's translation of the Syro-Hexapla, as the many copies by Melkite 
scribes attest. No translation was granted a comparable status among the 
Syriac-Orthodox, Coptic, and Mozarabic communities. For the Copts, at least, 
Saadiah's Tafsir in Arabic script enjoyed great popularity. 

Nor did Arabic-speaking Christian communities have a closed canon of 
translated books. Some books, such as Judith and most of the historical books, 
remained untranslated until the fifteenth century.* Although it is not uncom- 
mon to find Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, and Latin manuscript traditions that con- 
tain or originally contained a full set of the biblical books, this is not the case 
with Arabic versions. Although scribes frequently joined related books in a 
single volume—e.g. the Pentateuch, the historical books, the Prophets, or the 
Wisdom books—codices with the entire Bible in Arabic or significant portions 
thereof are not very numerous. On closer inspection, the already meager num- 
ber decreases even further, because the majority of such codices prove to be 
copied from early printings, such as the Arabic portions of the Paris (1629- 
1645) and London (1652-1657) Polyglots or the Biblia Sacra Arabica (1671-1673). 
As for the other complete manuscript Bibles in Arabic with this origin, the 
overwhelming majority appears to have a common source—a highly profes- 
sional Coptic workshop in early Ottoman Cairo, active between the years 1583 


4 Cf. Vollandt, "Arabic, Judith, secondary.” 
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and 1590.5 This did not escape Graf's attention.® The scribal habit of creating 
such “Vollbibeln” appears to have emerged only after the appearance of com- 
plete printed Arabic Bibles among the Eastern Churches and clearly relies 
on them. Arabic versions, too, were soon in print, and this had an irrevoca- 
ble impact on the previous multiplicity of translations. After the Biblia Sacra 
Arabica rolled off the presses in 1671—73, most communities abandoned their 
medieval versions in favor of this new translation, whether in print or in hand- 
copied exemplars. 

Fortunately, we possess more evidence about Judaeo-Arabic versions. The 
early period is chiefly marked by a transition from Aramaic targumim to 
Judaeo-Arabic, similar to the process observed with the southern Palestinian 
Aramaic version of the Gospels and its Arabic successor in Melkite communi- 
ties. The earliest traditions were predominantly oral, as indicated by a variety 
of documentary evidence, including Geonic responsa and Judah ben Quraysh's 
Risäla. Early Judaeo-Arabic versions were used in the schools, intended to pro- 
mote comprehension and memorization of the Hebrew, which as a rule was 
transmitted orally alongside its translation. The structural equivalence to the 
Hebrew source, based largely on the syntactic analogy and homophonic simi- 
larity of the biblical verse in Hebrew and Arabic, played a major role in instruc- 
tion. The classic period of Judaeo-Arabic translations began with Saadiah's 
short Tafsir (ca. 930). This was Saadiah's masterpiece and became authoritative 
for succeeding centuries. His translation attempted to capture the intended 
meaning along with the exegetical and halakhic implications; as such it 
marks a departure from previous translation traditions. In contrast, Qaraite 
translators—disregarding Saadiah's Tafsir—followed an approach similar to 
the early non-Saadianic translations, which they refined according to their 
needs. The first running translation was by Salmon ben Yerühim, a contempo- 
rary of Saadiah's. The Qaraite translation enterprise came to a pinnacle in the 
works of Yefet ben ‘Eli (tenth century) and Yeshu'ah ben Judah (middle of the 
eleventh century). 

Arabic Pentateuchs of Samaritan provenance have survived in a number of 
distinct manuscript groups. The first group consists of trilingual or bilingual 
codices in Samaritan script, made before the second half of the thirteenth 


5 See Vollandt, "Making Quires Speak.” 

6 “Noch in der zweiten Hálfte des 16. Jahrh. ging man bei den Kopten daran, eine Art Vollbibel 
zu schaffen, indem man zerstreute biblische Texte verschiedener Herkunft zu voluminósen 
Kodizes zusammenfasste" (In the second half of the sixteenth century, the Copts created a 
kind of complete Bible [in Arabic], by assembling books of multiple origins in voluminous 
codices)" (GCAL 1: 92-93). 
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century. Although this early version was initially attributed to Ishaq ibn Faraj 
ibn Marüth al-Süri—known as Abi al-Hasan (Aram. Ab-Hisda) and active in 
the late eleventh century—recent scholarship has demurred and now holds 
that the origin and date are unknown. The second group represents the ver- 
sion by Abu Saïd, active in thirteenth-century Egypt. He does not seem to 
have retranslated the Samaritan Pentateuch into Arabic, but rather to have 
revised the earlier version identified in the first group of manuscripts, to which 
he attached various scholia. The third group, which may be termed a proper 
Saadianic adaptation, consists of a single manuscript, London, BL, Ms Or. 7562, 
written in Samaritan script. 


PART 2 


CHAPTER 7 


Introduction 


While Part One of this study provided a description of the historical contexts 
of the Arabic Pentateuch in general terms, Part Two is devoted to a linguis- 
tic and exegetical study of selected chapters of the Pentateuch. It presents a 
deeper analysis of one particular translation tradition. The focus, thus, moves 
away from the broader picture to the detail. I have chosen Arab°Y"ı, because 
it is the earliest attested Arabic version of the Pentateuch. The translation, 
based on the Peshitta, is today found in two complete manuscripts: Sinai, Ms 
Ar. 2 and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Hunt. 186. In addition, it is preserved on 
folios 2v-26r in St. Petersburg, Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Ms D 226. On 
the whole, however, it appears that Arab$»1 did not enjoy a wide diffusion and 
was replaced by ArabSy'2, which survives in many more copies. 

Although there is scant evidence about when and where the translation 
was produced, there are several extra-textual indications of this tradition's 
antiquity. For example, it is quoted extensively by Ibn Qutayba and al-Tabari 
(see Chapters 4.2 and 4.3). The passages from Arab» in these Muslim scholars’ 
writings furnish important evidence for dating the translation to the second 
half of the ninth century. But Christian authors also attest to this. In the pref- 
ace to his Arabic version of the Syro-Hexapla, the West-Syriac author al-Harith 
ibn Sinan, active prior to 953 (see Chapter 3.2), refers to Arabic translations of 
the Peshitta.! Further evidence is the date of Sinai, Ms Ar. 2, copied in 939/40. 
Although produced about a century after the translation itself, it is the earliest 
dated manuscript copy of an Arabic Pentateuch of any provenance. It is clear 
that scribal transmission has already left its imprint on the copy and the trans- 
lation contained must have been older than Sinai, Ar. Ms 2. Substantiation 
of antiquity can be found in the archaic orthography employed (see below 
in detail). The Arabic of Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 is Classical, with minor exceptions. 
The style and lexicon are elevated, reminiscent of the Qur'an and pre-Islamic 
poetry. Middle Arabic features are few and chiefly morphological. 

The following chapters are based exclusively on a study of these two manu- 
scripts and represent a comprehensive investigation of Arab°Y'ı. They begin 
with a detailed description of the manuscripts (Chapter 1). Both codices are 
written on paper and contain the text of the Pentateuch, aside for a few missing 
folios. The copy from St. Catherine's also contains an Arabic version of Daniel. 


1 For example, Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 1, fol. 2r. 
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Both parts are written in the same hand. Whereas the Pentateuch has a Syriac 
Vorlage, Daniel appears to have been translated from a Masoretic Hebrew- 
Aramaic text-type. It incorporates the episode of Bel and the Dragon from the 
Syriac at the end, but lacks the Greek additions to the third chapter? The two 
manuscripts are dated to the tenth or the eleventh century. Ms Oxford is now 
in the holdings of a Western collection, but Ms Sinai is still at St. Catherine's 
monastery. The provenance of Ms Oxford is not certain. Because it comes from 
the collection of Robert Huntington (1637-1701), which he assembled during 
his service with the Levant Company in Aleppo, it is likely to have a Syrian ori- 
gin, like many other codices that Huntington brought to Oxford.? Ms Sinai was 
acquired in Damascus and subsequently bequeathed to St. Catherine's in the 
eleventh century by Solomon, Bishop of Sinai. The description below contains 
a brief codicological analysis and notes on orthography and vocalization, as 
well as text-critical observations that are intended to place the manuscript in 
the larger context of its transmission. The textual affinities of ArabSY"1 are also 
addressed (Chapter 2), including remarks on the character of the Syriac manu- 
script that formed the basis of the translation and on the influence of other 
versions. Another section is devoted to text divisions (Chapter 3). 


74 The Manuscripts 


7.1.1 Sinai, MS Ar. 2 
Contents: Genesis (2r-81r), Exodus (81v-141r), Leviticus (141v-178v), Numbers 
(179r-216v), Deuteronomy (216v-246v), Daniel (247r-266v). 


Description: 266 folios (several subsequent folios are missing); brownish 
Oriental paper, evidently unruled, because the mise-en-page and number of 
lines vary; 27 x 16 cm; 5 bifolia/quire; ordered by ornamented rumi numerals; 
Georgian letters in the Nushkuri script are used to number the opening and 
closing folios of each quire; 15-23 lines per page; justification by means of 


2 For details about Daniel, see Miriam Lindgren and Ronny Vollandt, “An Early Copy of the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Daniel in Arabic (Ms Sinai—Arabic 2): Preliminary Observations 
on Codicology, Text Types, and Translation Technique,” Intellectual History of the Islamicate 
World 1 (2013): 43-68. Cf. Miriam Hjälm (Lindgren), "Christian Arabic Versions of Daniel: 
A Comparative Study of Early Manuscripts (gth-ızth centuries) with Focus on Translation 
Techniques in Ms Sinai Ar. 1 and Ms Sinai Ar. 2,” Ph.D. Dissertation, Uppsala University, 2015. 

3 See Collin Wakefield, "Arabic Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library: The Seventeenth- 
century Collections,’ in G. A. Russell, ed., The Arabick” Interest of the Natural Philosophers in 
Seventeenth-Century England (Leiden and New York: Brill, 1994): 128-146, on 135. 
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elongating letters and splitting words (e.g. Gen 1:26, bi-sü—ratinà “in our 
image”; Gen 4:18, li-Mikhu—wa’il “to Mehujael"; Gen 6:11, wa-i—mtalat "and it 
was filled." The wooden binding, possibly later work, measures about 26.5 x 
16 cm (smaller than the paper itself). 

Each book opens with a basmala. Genesis and Leviticus bear no title. 
Exodus is called Kitab makhraj bani Isra'il “the book of the children of Israel's 
departure,” reflecting its Syriac title sefra de-mafqana “the book of departure.” 
Numbers is idh amara Allah bi-'adad bani Isra'il “when God commanded the 
counting of the children of Israel" and Deuteronomy is Kitab al-mathnat "the 
book of repetition [of the law]” (= Syr. sefra de-tren namüsa). Daniel opens with 
the formula hadihi nubuwwat Danyal al-nabi al-mubarak “this is the prophecy 
of Daniel, the blessed prophet.” 


Script: The manuscript is in an ‘Abbasid book hand.5 This script was regu- 
larly employed for copying Quranic and non-Quranic texts prior to the intro- 
duction of more cursive hands.® The influence of cursive scripts, however, is 
already visible in Ms Sinai. Its transitional character is evident in the coex- 
istence of older calligraphic features with those of later cursive scripts. For 
example, a letter may be written in an old ‘Abbasid book hand in some places, 
but in a distinctively cursive form elsewhere. The older features often occur 
in final or unjoined letters, for which the scribe had to decelerate his ductus 
and therefore produced more precise shapes. The transitional character of the 
script therefore constitutes a compromise between the calligraphic ideal and 


4 Both features are common in early papyri and codices of the Quran. See Adolf Grohmann, 
Allgemeine Einführung in die Arabischen Papyri (Vienna: F. Zóllner, 1924), 75. 

5 Inmany ways it resembles style Ns.111, described by Francois Déroche, The Abbasid Tradition: 
Qur'ans of the 8th to the 10th Centuries AD (London: The Nour Foundation and Oxford 
University Press, 1992): 132-137. On the term “Abbasid book hand,” see there 34-47. In earlier 
literature, this style was frequently but inappropriately referred to as "Christian Kufi” See 
Alphonse Mingana, Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of Manuscripts: Now in the Possession 
of the Trustees of the Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly Oak, Birmingham (Cambridge: W. Heffer, 
1933-1985); Agnes Smith Lewis and Margaret Dunlop Gibson, Forty-one Facsimiles of Dated 
Christian Arabic Manuscripts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1907); and Heinrich 
Leberecht Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1885-88). 

6 See Francois Déroche, "Les manuscrits arabes dates du 111°/1x® siècle,” Revue des Etudes 


Islamiques 55-57 (1987-1989): 343-379. In addition to the Muslim and Christian manuscripts 
described there, several Jewish examples of an ‘Abbasid book hand survived in the Genizah. 
For example, Geneva MS 40 contains a biblical glossary on the book of Ezekiel, in which the 
Arabic translation is in Arabic letters written in an ‘Abbasid book hand; cf. David Rosenthal, 
The Cairo Geniza Collection in Geneva: Catalogue and Studies (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 2010): 
88-89 (in Hebrew). 
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scribal rapidity. The variations in the handwriting may also be because the 
codex was produced by a non-professional copyist, as indicated by the many 
scribal errors (see below). A comparison with older manuscripts in ‘Abbasid 
book hands reveals certain general tendencies. Angular shapes are frequently 
transformed into curves, while straight strokes replace curved shapes. These 
tendencies, which are also linked to the pace of writing, allowed the scribe 
to work faster. Calligraphic devices, such as the elongation of certain letters 
(Arab. mashq), drop out of use.’ The transitional script of Ms Sinai has the 
following noteworthy features: 


alif: A freestanding alif is written as a vertical stroke. Its top is accentua- 
ted through a thicker line, producing a slight protuberance to the left. 
This may be considered a precursor of the serif (Arab. tarwis) in later 
calligraphic naskh. The form stands in contrast to the inverted s-shape of 
the alif in earlier scripts. 


PAVAJ الظلمة‎ (Gen 1:5) 
The unjoined alif projects below the base line. As with the freestanding 
alif, the precursor of the serif can be seen clearly. 


(Gen 1:16)‏ النهار التهار 


In the final unjoined position, the bottom often bends to the right, as in 
earlier ‘Abbasid book hands. 


(saa هكزا‎ (Gen 1:7) and lan حد|‎ (Gen 1:30), but واملوا‎ 


(Gen 1:22)‏ واملوا 


ba’, ta’, tha’: In final position, the left end stays flat on the base line. 


(Gen 2:8)‏ ونصب و eost (Geng:6) Ay‏ وإخدت 


7 Asimilar tendency can be observed in Quran codices of the New Style (see Déroche, The 
Abbasid Tradition, 132) and in documents (see Geoffrey Khan, Arabic Papyri: Selected Material 
from the Khalili Collection [London: The Nour Foundation and Oxford University Press, 1992]: 
39-40). 
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jum, ha’, kha’: In the initial position, the meeting of the oblique stroke 
and the horizontal is extended slightly below the baseline. 


9x ae (Gen 2:4) 


dal/dhal: The two lines form an acute angle; the upper bends to the right, 
resulting in an s-shaped ascender. Less precise letters tend to be rounded. 


Less فرعا‎ (Gen 1:5), ادم‎ el (Gen 2:19), but PIX تردين‎ (Gen 3:16) 


sad, dad: The angular body may be elongated. In less precise letters 
the body tends to be rounded. 


qe صم‎ (Gen 8:3), 


ta’, za’: Angular body; the ascending stroke slants to the right with a slight 
curve leftwards in the upper part. The precursor of the serif can be seen 
clearly. 


Alad لسلطان‎ (Gen 1:16), as واسلطهم‎ (Gen 1:26) 


'ayn, ghayn: In the initial position, the horizontal stroke is sometimes 
extended to the right, reminiscent of older scripts. 


e xls n (Gen 312) 


In its medial form, the letter appears as a closed triangle resting on its 
apex. 


(Gen 5:29(‏ يعزينا يعون 
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kaf: Final kafis usually right-angled, in contrast to earlier script in which 
it has the same hooked form as in medial position. In some places, the 


ascender exhibits a bend, reminiscent of the older form. There is a serif 
on the ascender. 


(Gen 4:10) and‏ أخيك (Gen 4:6), but Ay‏ وحهك وحهل 
(Gen 3:19)‏ طعامك ed,‏ 


làm: The ascender has a serif. The lower return of the final làm lies below 
the base line. 


(Gen 4:18)‏ وولد (Gen 1:26), APP‏ 5 وكر 


nün: The vertical emphasis on the final nun is only a tendency. It is 
usually curved. 


„iss aß, (Gen 2:10) 
waw: Only carefully written waw's retain their angular features. 


lee S obs (Gen 3:8), but RT N99 (Gen 5:28) 


ha’: Circular, in distinction to the angular treatment in earlier styles. 


(Gen 2:14)‏ وهو وهو 


ya’: Final y@ bends back to the right. 
= 3 (Gen 2:9) 


Diacritics, vocalization, and ihmal signs: Diacritical dots are employed consis- 


tently and omitted only in very rare cases. They are, however, not infrequently 


misplaced (see below). The ta’ marbüta is undotted as a rule. Fa’ is distin- 


guished from qaf by one supra-linear dot, whereas two dots are employed for 


the latter. Vocalization signs are indicated only infrequently. An ihmal sign is 


used for the letter /ha’/ in the form of a miniature version of the letter beneath 


the line. /Sin/ and occasionally /ayn/ are distinguished from their homographs 


with diacritical points by a stroke above the letter. Final /kaf] is marked in the 


same way. 
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Orthography: Ms Sinai displays archaic features in its orthography. As is not 
uncommon in early Christian Arabic texts, the prefixed indicator of the future 


tense sa is written Lu. This is illustrated by Gen 6:17 سل‎ 6n" "I will send,” Gen 
12:6 سايموا لون‎ "they will say,’ Gen 18:26 سااعفر‎ “I will forgive" and Exod 3:12 
سلك‎ 5n" “I will send you.” In the emphatic particle la “verily, truly” the short 
vowelis occasionally lengthened to la, as in Gen 18:17 ely Ju فالا‎ ) “And the 


LORD said, Shall I hide.”® Long vowels that remain defective in Classical orthog- 
raphy, as in the deictic particle Aa, are frequently spelled phonetically: Gen 9:19, 


10:5, 10:31 dyl for Ys "these" or Gen 23:7, 24:13 dbl la for lo» S1 [emphatic].” 


The spelling a rather than representing the attested Classical Arabic ûk “there 
is,” seems to reflect a marking of the final short /a/ by means of the letter /ha’/.!° 


For example, Gen 2:n an احود‎ Ai, “there is the best gold,” Gen 2:12 ونه‎ 
€ Y) | "there is bdellium” and beyond doubt Gen 17:31 سكو انمه‎ vg “And they 


dwelled there." 
Another characteristic of the archaic orthography of Ms Sinai is the scriptio 
defectiva of the interior long /ã/." This feature occurs in nominal forms, ver- 


bal forms, and proper nouns; e.g. Gen 1:9-10 v for بس‎ ul “the dry land,” 
Gen 33:10 الملك‎ for الملاك‎ “the messenger” or Exod 4:18 بسلم‎ for pes "in peace." 


The verb 2) بارأ‎ "to bless" is habitually found without indication of the long /a/, 
as can be seen in Gen 1:22, 28; 18:18; 22:17, 18; 30:35, etc. As for proper nouns, 


the manuscript consistently exhibits the defective spellings بر هيم‎ | Abraham," 
اسحق‎ "Isaac" and jgy® “Aaron.” Hamza is as a rule omitted.” In the final posi- 
tion of nominal forms, this is illustrated by Laud! for مسا ,السماء‎ for ف رمساء‎ 
for شي , رماء‎ for شيء‎ or الصو‎ for .الضوء‎ The Classical form I ر‎ is throughout 
spelled i .رب‎ In verbs, this feature is found in Gen 1:22, 28 \ املو‎ for | املو‎ "fill [the 


8 Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic, 1: 68-69. 

9 Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic, 1: 69—70; Hopkins, Studies in the Grammar of Early 
Arabic, 6. 

10 Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic, 1: 77; Hopkins, Studies in the Grammar of Early 
Arabic, 43. 

11 Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic, 1: 77. 

12 Ibid., 83-105. 
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waters]!” and Gen 3:10 cL for فاخشات‎ "and I hid myself" Of particular 


interest is Classical Arabic Gl, which usually occurs as | ) in the manuscript. 
This spelling seems to attest the pronunciation 76.13 Word boundaries are not 


always kept according to the rules of Classical Arabic: هما‎ RN ^when they 
were" is spelled e in Gen 4:8. The vocative particle ya is often attached 


to the following word, as in Gen 23:1 and 23:10 برهم‎ lor Fix Gen 23:7, 8 and 
49:2. d 

In addition, final alif frequently represents alıf maqsura bi-surat ya'.^ 
The employment of ta’ as the construct form of ta’ marbüta can be found. It 


is particularly common in the word ûi |, for example بنتهارا أن‎ | the daughter 
of Haran” (Gen 1:29), ى‎ j «| “the daughter of my father" (Gen 20:12), and 
ابنت فر عون‎ “the daughter of Pharaoh" (Exod 2:5, 7 and 10). Ms Sinai consis- 
tently uses the historic spelling & » > "life" > hayat (Gen 2:7, 22, 24, etc.). 


Date: 328 AH (939/40 CE) 
Fol. 246v: 


كمل السفرا pet‏ من التوراة بعون الله وقوته ونب فی مان وعشرين وثلئماية رحم 
[Sate] DTE‏ 


The fifth book of the Torah has been completed, written in 328 AH. May 
God have mercy on the one who wrote it and on whoever it is read out to! 


Comments: The manuscript opens with a lengthy acquisition note written on 
fol. ır, which had been left blank by the original scribe: 


بسم الاب والابن ور وح القدس اليه () (!) واحد يقول الخاطي صامون المسما اسقف 
جبل لله القدس طور سينا ll‏ باالطوري ١‏ ) المقدس اني اشترات )( هذا 
المصحف من دمشق من رجل الموضع وبدراهمه وحبسته على طور سينا حرسه 


13 This feature also occurs in early Arabic papyri; see Hopkins, Studies in the Grammar of 
Early Arabic, 29, 79. 
14 Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic, 1: 81. 
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لله على انه يكون ف المواسطةبقرا في هكل من اراد القراةمن LY‏ القديسين صلاواتهم 
)( معنا امين. وانا اسل (!) كل من يقرا فيه منجل حب السيد المسييج ان يدعو لي انا 
المسكين a‏ المخطابا واقول ايضا انكل من باعهذا المصحف وعان على اخراجه 
من طور سينا DIEBE‏ او ماس او راهب او علماني فيكون روم 
بكلمة لله مفروز من الاب الابن ومن نعمة روح القدس وتكون خط يه مع بوظي (!) 
اسمّريوط او مع الدين قالوا دمه علينا وعلى اولادنا ويحل لله له ما حل بداثان واب 
يروم واهل فورح ويحل لله له ما حل بسدوم وعمرا وكتب الخاطي المسكين صلمون 
بخطه الخميس RT‏ بين من شهر الحرم سنة اثنين وسبعين [uU] f‏ 


In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, the one God. The 
sinner Solomon (Arab. Salmün), Bishop of the holy Mountain of God, 
Mount Sinai, known as al-turi al-muqaddas, says: I acquired this codex 
at Damascus from a local man for its value in dirham and bequeathed 
it to [the monastery of] Mount Sinai—may it be guarded by God!—, on 
condition that it be kept in the muwasata so that everybody who desi- 
res may read in it [the accounts] of the Holy Fathers, their prayers upon 
us, Amen! For the love of the Lord Messiah, I ask whoever reads in it to 
pray for my humble self that I be forgiven my sins. I declare that whoe- 
ver sells this codex or assists in removing it from Mount Sinai—whether 
bishop, priest, deacon, monk, or layman—shall be excommunicated by 
the word of God and separated from the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. His life shall be as that of Judah Iscariot and of those who say “His 
blood is upon us, and upon our children!” (Matt 27:25). God shall inflict 
on him what he inflicted on Dathan, Abiram and the company of Korah. 
God shall inflict on him what he inflicted on Sodom and Gomorrah. This 
was written by the sinner Solomon in his own handwriting on Thursday, 
3 days before the end of the month Muharram in the year 372 AH (982 CE). 


Solomon, the author of this note, served as Bishop of Sinai between July 982 
and September 1002. His defense of Melkite interests during the reign of the 
Fatimid caliph al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah is reported by Yahya ibn Saíd of Antioch.!5 
He was a great benefactor of the monastery and is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion that commemorates the completion of the mosaic in the Chapel of the 


15 See Histoire de Yahya-ibn-Sa'id d'Antioche, eds. Ignatii Krachkovskii, Francoise Micheau, 
and Gérard Troupeau (Turnhout: Brepols, 1997): 433. 
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Burning Bush.!6 He also played a major role in the assembly of St. Catherine's 
manuscript collection. Wishing to create a library of distinction, Solomon 
eagerly collected Christian Arabic manuscripts and bequeathed them to the 
monastery." In addition to the present manuscript, MSS Ar. 75, 309, 436, and 
NF Parch. 42 were acquired by him. All contain similar notes in his hand. A 
noteworthy feature in Solomon's deed of donation is that the codex was to be 
kept in the muwasata of St. Catherine's. It is not clear what this means here; but 
Weitzmann and Galavaris suggested that muwasata designates the former sac- 
risty of the main church, at the far rear of the eastern aisle.'® In the Orthodox 
tradition this is known as the diaconicon and was reserved for particularly pre- 
cious books, including lavishly illuminated Greek Bible codices and those used 
in the liturgy. 

Later, a different hand added marginalia and filled in a blank space at the 
end of the Pentateuch (fol. 246v) with what seems to be an edifying story. 
It is the story of a woman who committed adultery and sent her twin sister to 
endure the “test of the bitter waters" (Num 5:1-31) on her behalf, and is known 
also from Midrash Tanhuma (Naso). The bitter water did not affect the twin 
sister, but the deception was eventually revealed when the adulterous woman 
kissed her sister and the bitter water miraculously leaped into her own mouth 
and she died on the spot. The note was written by al-qass al-rahib al-mulaqqab 
bi-L-Masih "the priest monk, who is called among the people after Christ." 
He left similar stories in other manuscripts of the St. Catherine's collection.!? 
His full name was Salih ibn Sa'id al-Masihi, or Christodoulos (Ar. Akhristudulüs) 
in Greek. He lived in the monastery on Mt. Sinai and may have been in charge 


16 See Hyacinth Louis Rabino, Le Monastére de Sainte-Catherine du Mont Sinai (Cairo: 
D. Spada, 1938): 105. 

17 See Mark N. Swanson, “Solomon, Bishop of Mount Sinai (Late Tenth Century AD), in 
Rifaat Ebied and Herman Teule, eds., Studies on the Christian Arabic Heritage: In Honour 
of Father Prof. Dr Samir Khalil Samir S.I. at the Occasion of his sixty-fifth Birthday (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2004): 91-111. 

18 Kurt Weitzmann and George Galavaris, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai: 
The Illuminated Greek Manuscripts (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990): 3. 

19 On his addition to Sinai, Ms Ar. 1, see Russell A. Stapleton, "An Edition of the Book of 
Daniel and Associated Apocrypha in Manuscript Sinai Arabic ”بد‎ Ph.D. dissertation, 
Brandeis University, 1988, 315-316 and 371. On his colophon in Sinai, Ms Ar. 495, see Mark 
N. Swanson, "Three Sinai Manuscripts of Books of the Master and the Disciple and their 
Membra Disiecta in Birmingham," Orientalia Christiana Periodica 65 (1999): 347-361. On 
the addition to Sinai, Ms Ar. 589, see Drint, The Mount Sinai Arabic Version, xxvi-xxxii. See 
also Alexander Treiger, “Salih ibn Said al-Masihi,’ in CMR 5: 643-650, which lists additio- 
nal manuscripts with marginalia, colophons, or additions by him. 
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of the library. The numerous marginal notes in Salih’s hand in Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 
add brief clarifications and comments to the translation. 

The manuscript is full of scribal errors. A number pertain to misreadings of 
the scribe's exemplar, which appears to have been written in an older unvo- 


calized ‘Abbasid book hand. For example, ار بع‎ “firmament,” translating Syr. 
argt‘, is throughout written as ex ار‎ (possibly a reminiscence of Ar. raft‘ “lofty, 
high"). Similarly, Gen 10:17 reads gl العر‎ for العر قاين‎ “the Arukites.” In Gen 3:10, 
the scribe copied un صو‎ for P صو‎ “your voice as you walk"; in Gen 
22:21, وبو زاحته‎ for وبو زاخيه‎ "and Buz his brother" The similarity of /jam/ and 
/kafl in earlier scripts caused the reading حركها الما‎ for حها الما‎ >| “which the 


water has brought forth” in Gen 1:21. In 4; و‎ Sl (Gen 2:15), the first verb is 
superfluous and not supported by the Syriac source text. As a lectio difficilior, 


it seems to have its origin in the misreading of an unvocalized 5 that the 


scribe read as باركه‎ in defective spelling. The correct reading was subsequently 
added. Scribal errors due to homoioteleuton are common and found repeat- 
edly on the same folio page. Sometimes the scribe realised his mistake and 
copied the missing parts in the margin. There are several cases of dittography; 


for example, 5E, 9&6 (Gen 1:23) and حوبلا‎ V TA (Gen 2:11). The large 
number of scribal errors, as well as the variation in script and page layout— 
such as the number of the lines per page— suggests that the copyist was not a 
professional scribe. This makes it likely that Ms Sinai was written by a private 
individual for his own use. 


Bibliography: Aziz Suryal Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai: A 
hand-list of the Arabic Manuscripts and Scrolls microfilmed at the Library of 
the Monastery of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 
1955): 3; idem, trans. J. N. Youssef, al-faharis al-tahliliya li-makhtütat tur sina 
al-'arabiya (Alexandria: Munsha'at al-Ma'arif, 1970): 20-23; GCAL 1: 108. 


74.2 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Hunt. 186 

Contents: Gen ı:14-end (3r-56v), Exodus (57r-97v), Leviticus (98r-12or), 
Numbers (120r-166v), Deuteronomy 131-3030 (166v-210v). The replacement 
folios represent Arab°Y'2. 
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Description: 210 folios (fols. 8-9 are a later replacement), with the first and last 
folios of the original codex missing; ruled Oriental paper, 24.8 x 16.5; 4—5 bifo- 
lia/quire; ordered by abjad numeration; 19 lines per page; calligraphic naskh, 
almost fully vocalized; ihmal signs are used for the letters /ha@’/, /‘ayn/, [ha 
and final /kaf/ in the form of a sub-linear miniature version. /dal/, /ra’/, and 
[sin] are distinguished by a slanted stroke. 


Date: undated (early eleventh century) 
Copyist: unknown 


Comments: There are many misplaced diacritical dots; e.g. on fol. ır (Gen 1:20) 


a> بفسا‎ for a> Lungs. On fol. 29r, الما‎ S. ومن‎ (Gen 27:39) was nonsensically 
reproduced as السما‎ Jb من‎ because of the similarity of kaf and ta’ in earlier 


scripts. Notable too is the spelling منحل‎ for احل‎ Q^ which is reminiscent of 
early Christian Arabic codices.?? 


Bibliography: Johannes Uri, Alexander Nicoll, and Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, Bibliothece Bodleiane codicum manuscriptorum Orientalium, vide- 
licet Hebraicorum, Chaldaicorum, Syriacorum, /Ethiopicorum, Arabicorum, 
Persicorum, Turcicorum, Copticorumque catalogus (Oxford: e typographeo 
Clarendoniano, 1787-1835), 1 (Codices Christiani): 30; Paulus, Commentatio 
critica, 40, 48—50, 55; GCAL 1:105. 


7.1.3 St. Petersburg, Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, MS D 226 

At least for folios 2v-26r, Arab5*1 is also found in St. Petersburg, Institute of 
Oriental Manuscripts, Ms D 226. For a description, see Appendices: Inventory 
of Manuscripts. 


7.2 Textual Affinities 


Arab" is a faithful translation of the Syriac Peshitta. Sinai, MS Ar. 2, the earli- 
est dated manuscript, generally adheres to the text type found in manuscripts 
of the basic textus receptus (BTR).?! There are, however, occasional readings 


20 Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic, 1: 101. 
21 On the different stages of textual transmission of the Peshitta Pentateuch, see Koster, The 
Peshitta of Exodus; idem, "Redating TR and BTR;” P. B. Dirksen, "East and West, Old and Young” 
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that disclose an affinity to more ancient manuscripts, as represented by 5b1. 
For example: 


Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 5bi BTR 
Gen 7:22 iS; Asa As 
Gen 8:9 a£ فلم‎ dunare له مك‎ san مك‎ 
Gen 1835 uU Jus لہ‎ ira ira 
Gen 18:31 فمال! برهيم‎ Pmi ira ira 
Gen 19:15 فلما اشن الصبح‎ wiag alo ma wiar alw ma 
Gen 20:5 kes A ono ora 


Whether these variants reflect a different Vorlage or a different translation 
technique is not always clear. It seems that the manuscript of the Peshitta that 
served as the Vorlage for Arab°Y"ı was fairly contemporaneous to the produc- 
tion of the translation in the second half of the ninth century. 

There are rare instances in which Ms Sinai follows the Lxx rather than the 
Syriac: 


Sinai, Ms Ar.2 Peshitta LXX 


Gen 3:10 unde “معت صو‎ durar على‎ Spel "Oct 270700 


TOOTO, 76 


Gen 5:7 Ab c^ resis Extaxdoin 

Gen 5:12 ماية وسيعين‎ ex Exaröv EBSopjxovtm 
Gen 5:13 Al t^ reed &n'toocóotat 

Gen 8:13 من حيوة وج‎ - ev TH Gf) tod Nwe 


The question is whether these readings represent the original state of ArabS¥"1. 
In these loci, Ms Oxford has readings that accord with the Peshitta BTR. The 
doubt is strengthened by Ibn Qutayba’s quotation. In Gen 3:10, for example, he 
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dispenses with the addition tamshi, “[and I heard your voice] walking,’ found 
in the Lxx.?? 


7:3 Text Divisions 


The manuscripts employ different methods of indicating divisions in the text: 
MS Sinai uses incipits that consist of short phrases, which designate the start 
of a defined unit in the biblical narrative. These phrases summarize the con- 
tent and serve as a heading for the ensuing pericope. In the manuscript, they 
are usually distinguished from the base text by rubrication.?? The account of 
the tower of Babel (Gen uff), for example, is introduced by qismat al-alsina 
wa-ikhtilaf lughatihim al-suryaniya ila ithnayn wa-sab'ina lisan “The division 
of tongues and separation of the Syriac language into 72 tongues”; the laws 
for Passover (Exod 12:43ff) are headed hadhihi sunnat al-fish “This is the rule 
of Passover.’ It is also not uncommon to find the first words of a verse used as 
an incipit. 

In Ms Oxford, the base text has no divisions into pericopes. It is neverthe- 
less likely that the exemplar from which it was copied had pericopal incipits 
similar to Ms Sinai. For example, the first words of Gen 5:1, hadha kitab ma 
walad li-Adam “this is the book of the generations of Adam,” are omitted in 
Ms Oxford. Since these words occur as an incipit in Ms Sinai, their absence 
may reflect the copyist’s decision to neglect the incipits. Not noticing that the 
incipit is made up of the first words of the verse, he skipped them. ms Oxford, 
however, contains secondary text divisions. A later hand marked the first nine 
pericopes according to the system used in ArabSY'2. The divisions start from 
the second ashah (for a full list of ashah, see Appendices, Text Divisions) and 
are marked by abjad numeration. Also as a later addition, the Hebrew weekly 
portions (parashot) were indicated by a rubricated sign; in Deuteronomy, their 
Hebrew names are noted in the margins in Hebrew script. The portions in Ms 
St Petersburg use sporadic incipits and ashah. 

This system of marking pericopes by incipits is not unique to ArabSY"1 and 
occurs in all translations of a Syriac provenance. Incipits are similarly found in 
Arab$*2 and in Syriac-Orthodox adaptations of Saadiah's Tafsir (Arab#°>1a), as 
well as in manuscripts of the Peshitta. Thus ArabSY"1 followed the established 


22 "Abd Allah ibn Muslim Ibn Qutayba: al-Ma‘arif li-bn Qutayba, ed. Tharwat ‘Ukäsha (Cairo: 
Matba‘at Dar al-Kutub, 1960): 13; ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim Ibn Qutayba: Ta^wil mukhtalif 
al-hadith, ed. Muhammad Zuhri al-Najjar (Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1983): 139. 

23 Asa result, they are not always entirely legible on the microfilm. 
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Syriac tradition. It nevertheless appears that this tradition was never standard- 
ized, in contrast to the Hebrew weekly portions. Manuscripts of the Peshitta 
differ in the actual wording of chapter incipits and the consistency with which 
they are employed. The case is similar for the Arabic translations: some manu- 
scripts exhibit a fuller set of incipits, whereas others use them more sparingly. 
Consequently, there is also no strict correspondence between Peshitta manu- 
scripts and the Arabic translation traditions. In Ms Sinai, the Arabic transla- 
tion inserts incipits where they are lacking in the Syriac Vorlage. The table lists 
all the incipits found in Ms Sinai and their correspondence to manuscripts of 
the Peshitta (there are none in Deuteronomy): 


Genesis 
ma JADE قسمةالالسن‎ ur) adaa 
اثنين وسبعة لسان‎ 
11:10 ولد لسام‎ le وهذا‎ mar mara mhiad alma 
11:27 es هذا م ولد‎ sidh vidhi eo eoo 
28:10 illegible aans :حل‎ ul 
36:1 ولد لعاسو عاسوهواذوم‎ Lu a دونه‎ amı amı cola eoo 
paar 
36:10 اما بنى عاسو‎ ales ama nar ear elma 
36:15 m هاولى عظما‎ ama حدر‎ ioiai alma 
18 امراة عاسو‎ Lhal malor وولف حدر‎ anna 
36:23 illegible Asaz „> eima 
36:24 ® 8 .] هاولى بنو‎ worse حدر‎ elma 
36:40 illegible Q£as.3 eiai «mar elma 
37:2b ts y, هذا روبا‎ - 
49:1 ]. . .[ هذا ما قال يعوب لبنيه واخبرهم‎ - 
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Exodus 
12:43 


15:1 


25:2 
Leviticus 
6:7 


618 


71 


17:1 


هزه سنة المصح 

هذا مجيد على خلاصهم 
هزههى العشرة كلمات 

هذا عمل المذيح 

هزه المضايا 

هذا ما امرالله في اصلاحقبة الزمن 


هذه سنة السميد 

هزه سنة la‏ في المكان الذي يذبح فيه 
الصعود 

هذه سنة القربان في المكان الذي يذبحون فيه 
الوقود الكامل 

هزه سنة m‏ الصعود الذي يقرب لله 


هذه سنة وفود الصعود 

bos‏ بين الحلال وا حرام من بادةيوكل 
ودابة لابو 

oo‏ ].. .[ تلد 

هذه سنة الرص 

هذه سنة الخايب 

هزه سدة استغفار جماعة بنى أسراييل مرة 
في السنة في عشرة من شهر تشرين الاول 


هزه سنة القرابين والذبايح BAIT‏ 
خارج من قبة الزمن لان بني اسريل كانوا 
Paco ghl‏ هذه السنة 


CHAPTER 7 


eran > ówaaró 


AAA Kinn 


nS حل‎ 


ونه eao evam‏ :حلا 
indios‏ لصت 
مع eA manos Yam‏ 


AE riaa 


raa mane mas) 


Matta whass :حل‎ mass 


2033 whaa, :حل‎ mar 
casca\ ion اسه معت‎ cman 


dur mae Cams > óxolas 


rime i> حطعدم مدم‎ himno 


rM sora asian; mam) 


mouara qu in) „ausıdu 


aan us rls Mo‏ حدر 


WA. pauls amaa Leime 
دجم‎ Mans e Ana ehani 
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18:1 


22:17 


23:1 
23:9 
23:23 
23:33 
24:1 


24:10 


251 


26:3 


2614 


271 


Numbers 


5:11 
6:1 
6:22 
7:1 


7:89 


هزه سنة الخطايا الق [...] بمُضية الموت 


هذه سنة النذور والعرابين الذي يعربون 


لله بغير عيب 


وهزه خاصة الحصاد 
ذكر القرية 

هذه سنة اعباد المظال 
هزه سنة المصابيح 


هده سنة من ss]‏ :[ 


هذه سنة سبث الارض فى حمسين رجعة 


المساكين على اربابهاه 


١ 
هذا ثواب بىت الله به عباده باحسان‎ 


هذه سنة Ail‏ وانتصاف من عمل السو 
هزه الوصايا والمُضايا الت جعل الله 
ببنه وبين اسرايل في طور سينا على ني 


ی 


هزه سنة الغيرة 

هزه سنة الاحرام 

سنة البركات 

هذا حدثان المذيم 

هذه سنة قربان لخدمة المذبح 
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pues eyes mas 
eem ehani nsa nA 
cis da> 

iioa Kin mas‏ لمتحم 
دك bin pas‏ 

mantas Ass 

rages eaa daa 

dior aiar حل‎ 

Ans‏ حلا 

Air :حل‎ evan 

153 Mara ım reus earar 
ir mals amader e buio 
ehai 

wars eoe eara evam 
idhaa eama) amda er 
mia tuaa wam ple pr 


réal aas حەت حدہ‎ 


ral rans m 20 “had 
amas mure nda mas) 


dusia 


evam‏ :حل esai‏ دوليم 
rin Mua evam‏ 
ma‏ تحدم 


marmo ehis 


هزه سنة اله 

gae ga 
حيث خالف فروح على موسى‎ 
وهرونمحسدهما هو واصحابه‎ 
هزه سنة التطهير‎ 

هزه سنة من يموت ف قبةالزمن 
حجارةالما 

خروج‌هرون من الدنيا 

هذه نبوة بلعام 

هذا عدد ]...[ وقبايلهم 
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»1003 eco Nas eide 


Marla‏ ردحنم 


SER) mhas 
amhin bali im elma 


CHAPTER 8 


Translation Technique 


The rest of Part Two addresses the translation technique employed in Arab$¥"1. 
Starting from the relationship between translation and Vorlage, the aim is 
describe the strategy employed by the translator to transfer particular struc- 
tures, concepts, or ideas from the source language into the target language. 
Several modes of convergence and divergence will be discussed. As Barr put 
it in his seminal The Typology of Literalism in Ancient Bible Translations (1979), 
the description of converging tendencies “has to concern itself much of the 
time with variations within a basically literal approach; different kinds of liter- 
ality, diverse levels of literal connection, and various kinds of departure from 
the literal" He emphasizes that the spectrum ranging from "literal" to "free, 
paraphrastic,” although customarily applied to translation technique, is largely 
inadequate. Varying degrees of literalism on different levels need to be iden- 
tified. A translation may be literal on one level but tend to greater freedom 
on another. Concentrating on the Septuagint, Barr isolated six categories for 
measuring the differences between a more literal and a less literal translation.” 
The first category, “the division into elements or segments,” addresses the 
way in which the individual elements of the source text are represented in 
translation. It assesses the translator’s underlying principle for segmenting his 
Vorlage into units, ranging from entire sentences or phrases to single lexical 
items and on to attached morphemes, particles, and conjunctions. Biblical 
translations that show an uncompromising concern to render every individual 
element by closely corresponding equivalents in the target language, often at 
the expense of its stylistic and grammatical rules, are usually referred to as 
mirror or word-for-word translations. In the terms of the classical philosophy 
of translation, the approach is verbum e verbo rather than sensus de sensu. The 
second category, “quantitative addition or subtraction of elements,” looks at 
the quantitative divergence from the original. For example, textual expansions 
of a theological and interpretative nature, ranging from single words to phrases 


1 James Barr, The Typology of Literalism in Ancient Biblical Translations (Góttingen: Vandenhoek 
& Ruprecht 1979): 281. 

2 See also Emmanuel Tov, The Text-Critical Use of the Septuagint in Biblical Research, 2nd ed. 
(Jerusalem: Simor, 1997): 20-24. His categories for measuring the literalness of a translation 
overlap with Barr's. He combines Barr's third and fifth category to "internal consistency" and 
omits the sixth category. 
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and lengthy excursuses, are prominent in some Aramaic targumim.? The 
opposite tendency, subtraction and omission, is expressed in the translator's 
initial choice to leave elements of the source text out of his translation. 
"Consistency or non-consistency in the rendering," Barr's third category, refers 
to the translator's use of the same equivalent for all (or most) occurrences of 
a given lexical item—lexeme, morpheme, or constructions—in the Vorlage. 
The fourth category, "accuracy and level of semantic information," describes 
translators' different approaches to the semantic gap between source and tar- 
get language. A departure from the semantic field of a term in the Vorlage, for 
example, through a lexical substation that limits the meaning or makes it more 
precise, is a move away from literalness and towards a freer rendering. Barr's 
fifth category, “coded ‘etymological’ indication of formal/semantic relation- 
ships obtaining in the vocabulary of the original language,” refers to instances 
in which the translator intentionally employs translation equivalents that are 
etymologically related or homophonically similar to the lexemes they render. 
The final category, “level of text and level of analysis,” refers to the reflection 
in the translation of certain formal aspects of the Vorlage. A translator work- 
ing from an unvocalized Hebrew source must engage in a certain degree of 
analysis of the consonantal text that leaves him with different choices in his 
rendition of homographs. 

In addition, Barr pointed out that a proper characterization of translation 
technique requires identifying the translator's specific concerns. A full under- 
standing of the translator's strategy depends on his motivation and must take 
account of the translation's intended Sitz im Leben. For example, it is implicit 
that translations produced for didactic purpose in a school milieu differ from 
those directed to an educated elite. Translations intended to serve communal 
educational needs are usually marked by greater literalism. Here the translator's 
primary concern is the basic elucidation of the source text. Hence echoes of the 
words of the original by means of imitative renderings into the vernacular are 
an essential part of translation technique. Translations in scholastic contexts 
often deliberately adhere to a formal representation of all functional elements, 
retaining the word order of the Vorlage, mirroring individual textual elements, 
and rendering lexical units in a consistent fashion. The idea is to enable pupils 
to back-translate into the source language without any loss of detail. A literal 
approach was also the norm in non-biblical school texts, including bilingual 


3 Cf. the examples given in Philip S. Alexander, “Jewish Aramaic Translation of Hebrew 
Scriptures,” in M. J. Mulder, ed., Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading and Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity (Assen and Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1988): 210-253. 
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fragments of Vergil, with Latin and Greek in parallel columns, and some trans- 
lations of legal texts from Greek into Syriac.* The linguistic adequacy of the 
target language played a minor role, since the study of the biblical text was 
habitually overseen by a professional teacher, who complemented the instruc- 
tion with oral explanations in the vernacular. This oral dimension is an impor- 
tant characteristic of these “didactic translations,” which often seem to have 
been committed to writing only after an initial period of oral transmission. 
Early non-Saadianic translations into Judaeo-Arabic and the Neo-Aramaic tra- 
ditions are good examples of literal translations in educational contexts. 

At the other extreme is a less literal type of translation, in which the trans- 
lator is oriented towards the target language. Such translations are generally 
characterized by careful attention to the rules of the target language. The 
translator is concerned that they be linguistically and stylistically appropriate 
for the receiving culture. Syntactic and lexical calques or borrowings, frequent 
in texts produced for a didactic context, tend to be beyond the pale. To convey 
the sense of the whole rather than the detail, translations of this type prefer 
dynamic or functional equivalence. Sentences are frequently restructured or 
supplemented by interpretative expansions in order to create a cohesive flow 
in the narrative. As Brock noted, it is the signifie, the intended meaning of a 
given term or construction, that moves to the foreground.® Hence, there is no 
consistent equivalency of lexical items, but a selection based on the context. 
Some of the terminology and expressions employed reflect the translator's cul- 
tural background and the community in which he lives. As a result, this trans- 
lation type is commonly perceived as paraphrastic. Saadiah's Tafsir and Moses 
Mendelssohn's German translation of the Bible, to which the former is often 
compared, are among the most prominent example of this type. 

Starting from this typology, the following chapters will examine the trans- 
lational strategy of Arab$*. The analysis is based on selected chapters: 
Gen 1-11, 18-24, 31-33; Exod 1-9, 13-30, 26-28; Lev 6 and 24; and Num 20-24, 
32-36. This corpus includes a representative sample of biblical genres— prose, 


4 See Sebastian Brock, “Aspects of Translation Technique in Antiquity,’ Greek-Roman and 
Byzantine Studies 20 (1979): 69-87; Herman Jan Scheltema, Lenseignement de droit des 
antécesseurs (Leiden: Brill, 1970). 

5 For early non-Saadianic Judaeo-Arabic translations, see Chapter 3.5.1. On Neo-Aramaic 
translations, see Margo Rees, Lishan didan, targum didan: Translation Language in a neo- 
Aramaic Targum (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2008). 

6 See Sebastian Brock, "Towards a History of Syriac Translation Technique,” in René Lavenant, 
ed., 111 Symposium Syriacum 1980. Les contacts du monde syriaque avec les autres cultures 
(Rome: Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1983): 1-14. 
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poetry, and legal texts. Where indispensable for the discussion, examples from 
other chapters will be adduced. All these chapters were transcribed from Sinai, 
MS Ar. 2, the most valuable textual witness of to Arab$¥"1, and then collated 
with the remaining manuscripts. The quotations in the following chapters are 
taken from Ms Sinai unless there was a compelling reason to amend its read- 
ing. In such cases, its reading is given in a note. 

The translation technique features examined are organized under the head- 
ings of syntax, vocabulary, particles and morphemes, and style. The first three 
of these address decreasing textual units of the Syriac source text: from single 
verses or a cluster of verses, to single lexemes in a verse and smaller gram- 
matical units. The chapter on style concentrates on stylistic modifications and 
paraphrases, such as additions, omissions, and substitutions. This breakdown 
is not rigid, however. Although renderings of the particle nare and the con- 
struction -a wer< belong, strictly speaking, to different sections—the former 
is a matter of vocabulary, the latter of syntax—it was felt appropriate to keep 
them together. Conversely, the translation of interrogative clauses is in the 
section on syntax, but the rendering of m as an interrogative particle is in 
that on particles. Indirect speech is treated under syntax, but the change from 
direct to indirect speech under style. 

Each section is divided into subsections that deal with a specific element 
of translation (e.g. infinitives, proper nouns, a certain particle, etc.). Based on 
my analysis of the sample chapters, the main techniques of the transfer into 
Arabic are then presented for each element. Note, however, that the descrip- 
tion is intended only to display main tendencies. The sections usually begin 
with a short introduction, which outlines the linguistic use, in both the source 
and target language, of the translation element under discussion. This is fol- 
lowed by a presentation of the main techniques of translation and an analy- 
sis of the motives for the divergence (such as functional linguistic differences, 
context, and appropriateness for the receiving culture). The description is 
based on the general assumption that the translator—whether consciously 
or unconsciously—identified an element in the source text and subsequently 
selected the optimal technique for its representation in the translation accord- 
ing to the context. The "translation equivalent" may correspond on a formal or 
functional level (formal equivalence vs. functional equivalence), or both. 

There are also comparisons with other traditions of biblical translation into 
Arabic. Each section includes supporting examples, preferably from different 
parts of the Pentateuch." To facilitate the comparison, the elements under 


7 The Syriac Pentateuch is cited according to The Old Testament in Syriac. Peshitta Version 
(Leiden: Brill, 1977-1991). 
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examination are underlined. Each section ends with a summary that recapitu- 
lates the main tendencies in the translational strategy of ArabS¥"1. 


8a Syntax 


We begin with the agreement between source and target language with regard 
to sentence structure: diverging and converging tendencies in word order 
(8.1.1), followed by the rendering of coordinate (8.1.2) and subordinate clauses 
(8.1.3), of conditional clauses (8.1.4), and of interrogative clauses (8.1.5). The 
use of moods— jussive, cohortative, and imperative—is analyzed next (8.1.6). 
The rest of the section addresses translational strategies for dealing with Syriac 
infinitive constructions (8.1.7), participles (8.1.8), negation (8.1.9), and the voc- 
ative (8.1.10). 


811 Word Order 
The word order of biblical Syriac is very free.’ Parts of the sentence are fre- 
quently fronted for the sake of emphasis or contrast. Classical Arabic, however, 
has more rigid rules. Nominal clauses are usually ordered Subject-Predicate 
(sp). The most common word order in verbal clauses is Verb-Subject-Object 
(vso), although this sequence may be modified after certain conjunctions 
or particles. SP and vso arrangement seems to prevail in textual units of the 
Syriac Pentateuch that contain a consecutive narrative, and this coincides with 
the structure of Classical Arabic clauses. Consequently, this word order is taken 
over into the translation with such regularity that examples are unnecessary. 
Arab$¥"1 also complies with the Classical Arabic prescriptions with regard to 
the agreement of gender and agreement of number between verb and subject. 
The first three categories below deal with clauses in which the translator 
modified the word order to conform with the rules of Classical Arabic. The 
remaining categories involve the syntactic devices used to retain the Syriac 
word order. 


Syriac: SV = Arabic: VS 
Where the Syriac sv word order does not express contrast or antithesis, it is 
consistently brought into line with Classical Arabic rules by inverting subject 
and verb in the translation. Compare: 


8 See Theodor Nóldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar (London: Williams & Norgate, 1904): 
258-262. 
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rx ow. % 
Gen 1:2 4 9b 4 2 وكانت الارض‎ masa mad ham ar 
Gen 6:8 ولقى نوح رحمة من الله‎ rot Qui» mA»; warn’ ەلەد‎ 
Ex 7:18 نموت السهك الذى فى النهر‎ aham mmis: ەلەك‎ 


Syriac: OVS = Arabic: VSO 
When Syriac direct Object-vs word order does not indicate some form of 
antithesis, the direct object usually follows the verb and subject in the Arabic 
(vs-direct Object). The objects of a command, which often begin the sentence 
in biblical Syriac, are placed after the imperative in Arabic. 


واغري العداوة Ay‏ وبين المرأة 3:15 Gen‏ 
واصنع في الغل ك كوا E e‏ ذراع من أعلاه واصنع باب الفلك من 636 Gen‏ 


muha MA C masa noe Ana haana) xai mad 
reduldia eidha hsh ebia aas. cies whanan 


minnan 


The same rule applies to indirect objects (+ resumptive pronoun when 
present): 


Gen 2:17 الخير والشر‎ de Pe ولا 51 بن‎ 
mim daard A ehai hams ehna ense eo 
Gen 336 وقال للمرأة‎ tar hura 


Arabic: inversion due to conjunctions or particles 
In Classical Arabic, certain conjunctions and particles, including anna, lanna, 
inna, and la'alla, cause the inversion of vs word order. Arab$*n is throughout 
consistent with this usage. For example, in Gen 20:18, wwe Iye M 


aae dusı m1 حل‎ ‚ars nma “For the LORD had fast closed 
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up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech" is translated as الله‌کان قد سك‎ OY 


al Las ee JV Lianna is followed by sv in contrast to the vs sequence of‏ مليك 


e 


the source text. 
Gen 22:20 بنين‎ oe FAS Y 495 له ان ملك قد‎ Ji, 


avra‏ لد ar cals dal eo‏ صر 
“dor ul Zus‏ 


Gen 24:39 T e Sc لعل المراة‎ 
war edema hd coh لہ‎ salsa 


Syriac: 0517 = Arabic: contrastive OSV 
Where the initial placement of the object in the Syriac serves to point a con- 
trast, this structure is retained in the translation, inasmuch as Classical Arabic 
uses the same word order to convey a contrast.? For example, to emphasize the 
contrast between the snake's habit before and after its punishment محهذ»‎ 


Nie.‏ اب có "and dust you shall eat" in Gen 3:14 is translated as ST‏ حمل 


There are other examples in the same chapter, all stressing the contrastive 
element of God's punishment: 


Gen 3:18 شوک تنبت لك‎ Ce, لمح لہ‎ itia sas 


Extraposition 
As noted above, it is a prominent feature of biblical Syriac syntax to place parts 
of the sentence in the initial position for the sake of emphasis or contrast. The 
inversion of the expected vso word order often serves to indicate a narrative 
boundary, with a change and unexpected turn in topic. It may also be used to 
shift an extraposed element from the background to the foreground of the nar- 
rative.? In Arab$*"1 these functions are conveyed by the use of the construction 
ammä...fa-...+ resumptive pronoun, by which Classical Arabic extraposes 
parts of the sentence at the start.!! In Gen 19:11, “the men who were at the door 


9 See Geoffrey Khan, Studies in Semitic Syntax (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988): 58. 
10 Ibid. 123-146. 
11 Ibid. 44-45. 
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of the house were smitten with blindness” (axis e&u23 wa 3&3 iana 
hx AX x2). The verse shifts the attention from Lot and the messengers 
inside the house, mentioned in the preceding verse, to the mob outside it. 
£ £ 
Arab$§¥"1, which has حول الباب فغشيت ابصارهم‎ Mer) Je JI فاما‎ “and 
what concerns the men who were in front of the door, their eyes were veiled,” 
not only expresses this shift with the aid of amma ...fa-...* resumptive 
pronoun, but also retains the word order of the source text. Sometimes there is 
extraposition without the particle amma. In Gen 21:13, “hors mis Aa 
masta éi eas “And also of the son of the bondwoman will I make 


a nation" is rendered as جاعله لشعب عظيم‎ Qe ايض‎ ås YI .وابن‎ Again, the word 


order indicates a shift of referent, in that the previous verse deals with Sarah's 
son Isaac. Further examples: 


Gen 23:1 المزرعة فقد وهبتها‎ Lil لہ‎ dom cas 
Extraposition of separate pronouns: 

Gen 6:21 فاحمل معك‎ cl, صد لہ ج‎ dura 
Extraposition of temporal adverbs: 

Gen 21:23 لله‎ b d lal oM Ll roles نكر لر‎ noa 
Gen 31:44 eu Jis oM اما‎ rsp yan) Wh roo 


vs word order preceded by an adverbial phrase 
Adverbial phrases placed before verb and subject are preserved in that posi- 
tion in the translation. 


Gen 3:14 V رطنك‎ deo veh wos iro 
Gen 5:2 خلقهما‎ ab $5 Urt KID ana tas 


8.1.2 Coordinate Clauses 

The characteristic feature of the syntax of biblical Syriac, as of biblical Hebrew, 
is its rich employment of parataxis. Sentences tend to be strung together as 
coordinate clauses, introduced by the conjunction wa. As a result, the relation- 
ship between the events or actions expressed in two successive coordinate is 
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not always clear and may even be ambiguous. It is not uncommon for bib- 
lical translators to attempt to clarify the relationship by introducing some 
kind of hypotactic subordination. The transformation of coordinate into sub- 
ordinate clauses may also reflect the stylistic requirements of the target lan- 
guage. Examples can already be found in the Septuagint.’ But translators into 
Judaeo-Arabic, too, did not hesitate to reinterpret biblical coordination in that 
manner.!? Saadiah, in particular, mastered the transformation of coordination 
into subordination. For example, the paratactic enumeration of the creation 
in Gen 1, which consists of a chain of coordinate clauses linked by the Hebrew 
conjunction waw, is reinterpreted in the Tafsir as a defined temporal succes- 
sion. Temporal subordination is inserted into the narrative, in the pattern fa- 
lamma...fa‘ala...“And when [God completed a certain act in creation] ... he 


did..." 


oxd'ods pa qos بوذكم ددر‎ 5x5 رام‎ mis IR ركذم‎ ody NADD (4) 
RADI RID NINAD ns5'o5s NRPINI RINT NIDN napis IDR sno (5) 
TANI DV IR DDR صر‎ "sn 


(4) When God knew that the light was good, God divided the light from 
the darkness. (5) And God called the hours of light Day, and the hours of 
darkness he called Night. And when the evening and the morning passed, 
it was the first day. 


Although Arab$*n frequently retains the paratactic style of the Vorlage, cases 
of subordination, mainly temporal, causal, and final, can be found. 


Temporal subordination 
When Syriac coordination is represented by Arabic temporal subordination, 
the particle lamma is inserted in the protasis and lakin or idh in the apodosis.!* 
A good illustration is the translation of sarır لصوف‎ tora iaro proa 


yt dal “And he arose in the morning and said to them, Send me away, that I 


may go to my master" (Gen 24:54) as أصبح لكنه قال لهم سرحو لي لكي انطلق‎ Ue 


12 See, for example, Anneli Aejmelaeus, Parataxis in the Septuagint: A Study of the Renderings 
of the Hebrew Coordinate Clauses in the Greek Pentateuch (Helsinki: Suomalainen 
Tiedeakatemia, 1982). 

13 See Meira Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 146—148; eadem, “Medieval Karaite Methods of 
Translating Biblical Narrative into Arabic," Vetus Testamentum 48 (1998): 375-398. 

14 For lakin in the sense of fa-, see Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic, 1: 460-461. 
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"And when he arose in the morning, he said, Send me away, that I‏ إلى سيدى 


may go to my master." 
Gen 7:6 وكان نوح ابن ستاية سنة إذكان الطوفان على الأرض‎ 
resin دوي حت حل‎ waaa عدم‎ ee i saa 
Exod 232 فلمالم .يري أحد لكنه 5 المصري‎ 
ie mM so re dubs ewa 


There is also subordination by a hal clause: 
Gen 24:26 el. على وجهه‎ A! 2 
il wa حل »ذه‎ aX, una 


Causal and final subordination 
Causal clauses employ (anna, as in Exod 7:21: «Ih si. asarre وك‎ 
pigs »تي‎ mlas دحك‎ wama emi م‎ enc “and the Egyptians 
could not drink water from the river; and the blood was throughout all the land 


فلم يستطيع أهل مصر Py‏ من ما النهر لأنمكان دم of Egypt” is translated as (à‏ 


٠ 'and the Egyptians could not drink water from the river because‏ كل > ص مصر 


blood was throughout all the land of Egypt.” Final clauses are introduced by li 
or the negative (ala. 


Exod 4:21 قلبه لثلا برسل الشعب‎ ol bl, 
ean amos eo mal حح‎ <a 


841.3 Subordinate Clauses 

This section is dedicated to the translation of subordinate clauses. Different 
constructions representing the relative pronoun -xin attributive and conjunc- 
tive relative clauses are dealt with first. Its translation when used as an indica- 
tor of indirect speech is then described. Finally, a discussion of the rendition of 
the conjunctions -x and -q A» in causal clauses can be found. 
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Attributive Relative Clauses 
Neither Syriac nor Arabic employs relative pronouns after indefinite nouns, 
but only after a definite noun. In biblical Syriac, -x is used for this purpose. 
Depending on the antecedent it may be rendered into Arabic in different ways. 


-x = alladhi 
When preceded by a definite noun, -x is regularly rendered by the Arabic rela- 
tive pronoun alladhi, following the Classical Arabic requirements of agree- 
ment in number and gender with the antecedent noun. An example is the dual 
in Exod 6:26: 


Olea‏ مومئ وهر ون اللذان قال ليما الله 
in am) i-a Laima n rac alm‏ 


Syriac resumptive pronominal suffixes within the relative clause are generally 
featured in the translation, attached to a preposition or a verb: ومن أعمال‎ 
لعنها الله‎ T ومن الأرض‎ EY “and in the toil of our hands, which comes 


from the ground which God has cursed” for main eX Ya air „ma 
(Gen 5:29).1? Where absent in the source text, they are supplied in Arab$¥"1. 


Gen g22 وقال الله لنوح إن ميثاقي الذي أوثقك به‎ 
Ar mua nana ee] ودب‎ wal mle tora 

واحټل السمن واللبن والعجل الذي صنع فوضعه بين أيدهم 18:8 Gen‏ 
aaa AXA alsa hart» ania‏ مدص ہے وعد 

Gen aga غذ الآن البركات التي أنيتك بها‎ 
Al dudurs haian am 


Another case is when the Syriac adverb طحم‎ functions as a resumptive pro- 
noun for an antecedent noun indicating location: 


15 See Nóldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar, 278-281. 
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وغدا إبرهيم إلى الموضع الذيكان فيه قايم قدام الله 19:27 Gen‏ 


وعدم idhe mia meom‏ دمعم 
لحم متم ram Lin‏ 


-3 = man or mà 
When the antecedent is a loosely determined entity and consists of a word 
such as Xa “all,” man or mû is generally found in the translation—the former 
in human contexts, the latter in non-human ones. 


موحت حل clara‏ ددري A‏ وکل من سمع فليقر لي Gen 21:6 Ge‏ 
pots dala‏ حل exire‏ وكل ما رك على Gen 1:31 TII‏ 


Conjunctive Relative Clauses 
The relative pronoun -3 may open object clauses that follow verbs of percep- 
tion or knowing. In this function it usually renders biblical Hebrew *3. As 
can be seen in the translation of esie ‚ar صم‎ e دمله‎ sa ma 


(Gen 8:11) as u% Yl ان الما قد قل عن وجه‎ E فعلم‎ “Noah knew that the waters 


had subsided from the earth," Arabic anna is used in such contexts. This 
accords with Classical Arabic, which uses that word after verbs of perception 
or knowing. sv word order is generally inverted (see 8.1.1). Similarly, the catego- 
ries below—exhibiting lanna, anna, min ajl anna and fa'inna as translation 
equivalents for -a —comply with this Classical Arabic usage. Nominal forms 
that are only implicit in the Vorlage are frequently supplied by pronominal 
suffixes. 


Gen 20:6 انك يصدق قلبك فعلت هذا‎ del Cal bly 
ram haar wal hamun اد مك‎ ¥ ara 


When the added pronominal suffix anticipates an entire subsequent clause, 
the damir al-sha’n "pronoun of fact” is employed. E.g.: 


Gen 32:26 أنه لا يستطيعه‎ TT eas wm eM eno 
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-x As an Indicator of Indirect Speech 
Another function of the relative pronoun -xis to introduce indirect speech.!6 In 
such cases, itis usually translated by the conjunctive particle anna. Substitution 
of indirect for direct speech will be discussed in Chapter 8.4.3. 


Gen 20:5 انها اخته‎ aul al m wI Yr am mm 


Causal Clauses 
Rarely, -x is understood to express a loose causal relationship." For example, 
in Gen 20:9 Abimelech questions Abraham, Ax. dudui لى‎ dul» risa 
si mls (asilo) Axa "and how have I offended you that you have 
brought on me and on my kingdom a great sin?" The translation is ¢ وما ذاالذ‎ 


“and how have I offended you on‏ اخطیت إذ اغشيتق واهل su‏ خطية عظيمة 
account of which you have brought on me and on my kingdom a great sin?"‏ 
More commonly, Syriac -a A\,> introduces causal clauses. It may precede‏ 


a verb or a noun and is rendered by different conjunctions in the Arabic. The 
most common translation is min ajl anna “because, on account of the fact that"; 


e.g. Exod 3:5 p» من اجل ان المكان الذى انت فيه‎ “for the place whereon 


you stand is hallowed” for am ihr? ‚mals dur peor eaa Mo 
xuza. It seems that ArabSY"1's preference for min ajl anna is motivated by an 
attempt to preserve a formal analogy with the preposition A\,> “on account 
of, for the sake of" which is translated as min ajl.'$ In addition, lanna, anna, 
and fa’inna may be used. The use of these particles accords with the rules of 
Classical Arabic.!? 


16 Ibid. 300. 
17 Ibid. 299. 8 5 
18 Eg. Gen 337 ملعو نة الار ص من اجلك‎ “cursed is the ground for your sake” for 


ACE eaire eX or Gen 19:22! ao à Jl ذلك دعى اسم تلك‎ Je من‎ “on that 
account the name of the city was called Zoar” for We “din max مذي‎ OAM M. 

19  InMiddle Arabic, the different particles blended into a single ol see. Blau, A Grammar 
of Christian Arabic, 519. However, as the phonetic spelling فين‎ in Gen 18:30 demonstrates, 
they were distinguished in Arab$¥"1. Further, anna instead of the fuller Kanna is not 
necessarily a Middle Arabic feature (ibid.) but already occurs in Classical Arabic; see 
Hermann Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax (Heidelberg: Carl Winter — Universitätsverlag, 
1977): 318-319. 
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Gen 21:12 يدعا لك الخلف‎ ae لأنه‎ 
exi لہ‎ e inda. auror labs 

ارجع إلى مصر أنه قد ما تكل القوم 419 Exod‏ 
aao‏ ہل adusi A pigaan‏ لصف mias amla‏ 

من أجل أنهم لا يستطيعوا يشربوا من ما النهر 7:24 Exod‏ 
ہلل دك pasar‏ همه eua‏ صم حت ims‏ 


8.1.4 Conditional Clauses 

Biblical Syriac distinguishes possible (feasible) from impossible (hypothetical) 
conditions. In the first case, the protasis is introduced by „x + a verb in the 
perfect or imperfect, or an active participle. Impossible conditions open with 
ala + a verb in the perfect or active participle.2° Similar structures obtain in 
Classical Arabic, but the verbs in the protasis are strictly limited to the perfect 
and imperfect jussive. Arab§¥"1 as a rule conforms to that usage. 


Possible conditions 
In Arab$¥"1, in and occasionally idh introduce possible conditional clauses and 


are followed by a verb in the perfect or imperfect jussive. The apodosis is often 
introduced by fa-. 


Gen 33:10 ib مودة‎ ANS oM d فإنكان‎ 
معت‎ wua e Asi »تحنل‎ > 

Exod 116 فاستحيينها‎ E cao فاشلنه‎ E فان يكن‎ 
جس له‎ (sos om صر‎ hao ومن‎ Vo eduam am eas > 

Gen 18:24 أتهلكهم‎ à al à Gs إذكان حمسين‎ 


dur حوحد‎ aw كاك‎ 015 uio aX poem diras bunt > 


20 Nöldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar, 307-314. ert can also be used to introduce an 
indirect interrogative clause; see below Chapter 8.1.5. 
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In possible conditions stated in the negative, Ar or rel ع‎ is found in 
Syriac.?! The Arabic usually has in + lam + imperfect jussive. 


Gen 4:7 jai i ob iard eiea 


Exod 7:27 نشا‎ i وان‎ dur’ e». ro 


Impossible conditions 
Impossible conditions, introduced in Syriac by aeo or red ala in the nega- 
tive, begin with the corresponding Arabic particles law or law-là in ArabSyn. 
The protasis is in the perfect, in both the source language and the translation. 


Gen 31:42 debole ودعاء‎ «e^ بر‎ aU 41 9 5 


n سلا‎ PMLI mmie ori mmie m ala 
A aD ALW r3 


8.1.5 Interrogative Clauses 

Syriac has several categories of interrogative clauses.?? Without a syntactical 
or lexical indication, the most basic type of direct questions—not using any 
interrogative—can be distinguished from affirmative clauses only through the 
context.?? Rarely, m is used (see 8.3.6). The particle erg indicates indirect 
questions.?^ In contrast, Arabic does not differentiate between direct and indi- 
rect questions and uses either of the interrogative particles a and hal in both. 


- Arabic a 
Direct and indirect questions are habitually introduced by the Arabic inter- 
rogative particle a. 


21 When \- is found with the sense of “however, but" (ibid., 310), it is usually translated 


lakin. E.g. Gen 24:27 gh الله‎ o »"however, God has led me" for Ji53 stars eM 


or Gen 24:38 انطلق‎ ON »"but you shall go” for ول‎ eMe. 

22 Ibid., 267-268. 

23 Direct questions with interrogative, including eaim ‚las and raza, do not consti- 
tute a difficulty for the translator and are not dealt with here. The corresponding Arabic 
interrogatives (= kayfa, ayna and ma/madha) are generally used. 

24 Ibid., 303. 
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وأعلم أحق فعلوا مثل ما ارتفع Gen 18:21 d‏ 
»نري مك schol Oa eA, wor‏ ححده 

Gen 24:58 أتذهبين مع هذا الرجل‎ 
Mien eA, حم‎ dur eMe? 


- Arabic hal 
Hal, too, may be used, with no variation in function. 


لتنظر هل قل الما عن اللأرض 8:8 Gen‏ 
دسي من alo‏ صحف صم »ماكر Rear‏ 

وقال لهم هل تعرفون لابان بن ناحور Senses‏ 
inn‏ لوف Ladue uos‏ للح 12 iaw‏ 


Rhetorical questions 
Rhetorical questions, occasionally introduced by eoe» red in the source, are 
translated by Arabic a-laysa. 


Exod 4:1 الله‎ b حدم الست‎ enm ووب‎ el 


8.1.6 Moods 
The following section illustrates the Arabic translation of Syriac verbs in the 
jussive, cohortative, and imperative moods. 


Jussive 
In addition to a simple statement of momentary or continuous present, the 
Syriac imperfect can indicate a jussive mood, expressing a wish or a command.?5 


In such contexts, it is consistently translated by the Arabic jussive + prefixed li. 


Gen 1:6 cà» d وقال الله‎ euooir nami wale Veo 


25 Ibid, 208. 
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وکل شی يدب على الارض ليتوالدون في الارض 8:17 Gen‏ 
maa‏ تسح ددسم حل مذي aar‏ حھہ resins ealan‏ 


Cohortative 
The cohortative mood is expressed by use of auxiliary verbs in Syriac. It is 
formed by the imperatives of ehr and ss, which are placed in front of 
the first person singular or plural imperfect of the modified verb, cf. :aan3 wh 
esuo "let us make a covenant" (Gen 31:44). This compound form is usually 
imitated in Arabic: in the translation, a jussive imperfect follows the impera- 
tive ta ala or halumma.?6 


Gen 1:7 ex? JUS lads dede dass ah 
Exod 3:10 فتعال أرسلك‎ nir wh 


The particle fa-li- may be affixed to the imperfect verb. 


Gen 1:3 3 لحم هلم فلنلين‎ e ah 
Exod 1:10 Joe لوا‎ en mandy asm 
Imperative 


The Syriac imperative is as a rule rendered by the Arabic imperative, as illus- 
trated by the following example: 


وقال اثمروا Sy‏ وا واملوا الما 1:22 Gen‏ 
mea‏ لوى olo axo ara‏ جع 


817 Infinitives 

Biblical infinitives are rendered by several different constructions in Arabic. 
The infinitive is most frequently preceded by - and expresses intention or 
purpose. The infinitive is also used to indicate necessity or an injunction.” 


26 The latter form is used, for example, in Q 63150 and 33:18. 
27 Ibid. 224-226. 
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By contrast, as the so-called absolute infinitive it may serve as an object com- 
plement to a verbal form of the same root and stem for the sake of emphasis.?® 
By far the most common translation of the infinitive employs an inflected 
Arabic verb. A tendency to imitate the nominal character of the infinitive can 
be observed infrequently: 


Gen 24:15 مه‎ JE يكن الرجل حتى الآن‎ bs eM caza alr ل‎ aas ama 
Gen 49:33 محموت لححمده فلما تم يعقوب وصيته‎ alr ma 


li + inflected verb in the subjunctive 
When the Syriac infinitive serves as an indicator of intention or purpose, the 
Arabic employs li + an inflected verb, usually in the subjunctive. Occasionally, 
the conjunctions hatta and li-kay are found as well. 


Gen 11:5 a all فنزل الله لينظر إلى‎ 
dio mol <i daa 

إلى T‏ التي رفعت يدي لأعطيها 6:8 Exod‏ 
hair Ae‏ مدر لحطله 


an + inflected verb 
an * inflected verb is used where the infinitive serves as object complement to 
a preceding verb. 


Gen 19:30 خثى ان سكن‎ sY aha :سد‎ My 


حلسہ: ل eA xA „asia amas‏ و الأسرةةغون أن كدب 8:25 Exod‏ 


Coordinating conjunction followed by an inflected verb 
There are cases in which the infinitive is simply rendered by an inflected verb 
without any subordination to the preceding verse. Particularly in chains of ver- 
bal forms or infinitives, the last units are introduced by coordinating conjunc- 
tions, such as wa- or fa-, in order to conform to the requirements of Arabic. 
This is illustrated by the following examples: 


28 Ibid., 235-238. 
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وكان النهر CA‏ من عدن فيسقي 2:10 Gen‏ 


manra „an م‎ am لخم‎ cima 


وجا إبراهيم يويل سارة وہک عليها 23:2 Gen‏ 
ملب maania wiv AN awi moie‏ 


Exod 630 Jb, وک الله موسى‎ 
tarsal cram حم‎ sim محلل‎ 


Construct infinitive + preposition = perfect verb 
The construct infinitive is occasionally used along with -.5 to express time- 
determinations. In Arabic, the structure is generally resolved into a temporal 
clause, employing hina. The Syriac constituents are not represented by cor- 
responding individual Arabic equivalents (e.g. Arabic preposition + masdar + 
pronominal suffix). 


M0350 RAS ~b ملم‎ 


Absolute Infinitive 
The absolute infinitive is regularly omitted in translation. Despite the two- 
word phrase in the Syriac source, only the inflected verb is rendered. For exam- 
£ 


ple, wader’ wams (Gen 18:10) is represented by e Likewise, tara 
سمط‎ musco i (Exod 3:7) is translated as رايت‎ al .وقال الله‎ There are, 


however, a few exceptions to this rule. In the examples that follow, the Classical 
Arabic construction al-maf ul al-mutlaq serves as a translational equivalent to 
the Syriac absolute infinitive. 


Gen 7 25] STS, ab D Jbl, 


amma water asin‏ »> ميت 


29 Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 exhibits the defective spelling Ky | 
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Gen 31:30 شهوة اشتهيت‎ 
ANS AKA 


8.18 Participles 
The Active Participle 

In Syriac, the active participle can serve a variety of functions.?? The most 
basic is as a predicate, expressing a condition or state without any indication 
of a definite time. The temporal reference has to be specified by the context. 
In such circumstances, the Syriac active participle is generally rendered by an 
Arabic one. The action is perceived to be contemporaneous with the time set 
by the context and may thus be expressed by an Arabic häl-clause. 


واستعان الله على إبرهيم في بلوط مر ی الا موري وهو جالس على 18:1 Gen‏ 
باب فته 


>% ama cts als dus جت‎ cool. AX eo 
warsi nm 35 


Gen 33:1 فإذا بعاسو مقبل‎ ade ورفع يعقوب‎ 
hr amns ma 0 ALA ans wira 

Imperfect 
The active participle frequently designates a continuing or momentary action 
in the present and is consequently translated by an imperfect verb in Arabic, e.g.: 
Gen 4:9 فقال لا ادری‎ 
اح‎ rel ہمت‎ 
Exod 4:1 ge» وقال إنهم لا يصد قو نې ولا يستمعون‎ 
Anl عححى‎ eo جص یھی لر‎ e ہک‎ ira 

Future 

It may also rarely appear in the future, if the context indicates that the condi- 


tion or state is yet to take place. 


30 Ibid, 211-221 
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ما الطوفان على Qe er‏ سأرس] & 6:17 Gen‏ 
du em ۹‏ ماك لوحف حت حل rain‏ 


فإني Jel‏ أنه سيوصي بنبه وأهل بيته من بعده ليحفظوا سبيل الله 18:19 Gen‏ 


eo mous „ala mana) 109.23 له‎ OS I M 
aim Pwo wards mins 


Perfect 
Particularly in the case of tr, Syriac narrative commonly employs the par- 
ticiple as a historical present. In addition to this specific usage, the participle 
often denotes a contemporary action in the past. Arab$y"1 employs a perfect 
verb in such cases. 


فلما انشق الصبح لكن الملايكة اشتد وا على لوط وقالوا له 19:15 Gen‏ 
asa‏ صلم pima all darks ‚mare wiar‏ له 


عليهم فأصبح OLY‏ من الغد فقبل بنبه وبناته Gen 32:1 325] yk‏ 


«Ur Wisa måuala smara) awa iaro es Pwa 


The active participle in conditional sentences 
The active participle frequently occurs in Syriac conditional sentences, in both 
the protasis and the apodosis.?? In conformity with Classical Arabic rules, it is 
rendered in such cases by a verb in the perfect. 


Gen 18:30 S4 ll وجدت فيها ثلثين‎ eo ooh pad ova 


The Passive Participle 
Like the active particle, the passive participle can have different functions 
in different syntactical contexts.?° When it serves as a predicate, it is usually 


31 Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 reads ار سل‎ La 

32 Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 exhibits the defective spelling 4j .ور‎ 
33 . Nóldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar, 212. 

34 Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 reads .افين‎ 

35 Ibid., 211-221. 
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rendered by an Arabic passive participle, as in Gen 3:17 من أجلك‎ vU? jy 4 ملعو‎ 
“cursed is the earth for your sake" for nal resin’ ad or Gen 24:27 
ERU وقال ميارك‎ “and he said: Blessed be the God of my master” for tara 
on male ټی‎ am wm. 


Perfect 
A particular function of the passive participle is to denote the completion of 
an action.?6 In such instances, it is represented by an Arabic passive verb in 
the perfect. 


Gen 2:23 3 من‎ esl lel من أجل‎ roams eX, دح‎ My 


Passive participle with an active signification 
When the passive participle is used with an active signification, it is generally 
rendered by the active voice in Arabic.?" 


Gen 4:7 884, 2l h إلى الباب خطية‎ 
Susi wale حل لتك‎ 

Gen 4:21 ss والصنج وهو أول من أخذ في ضرب‎ 
eina iduna mera لحل‎ eor eam am 


81.9 Negation 
The most frequent form of negation in the source text is r<\. It may be followed 
by a perfect or imperfect verb or by a participle. 


re + perfect 
When red negates a verb in the perfect, it is rendered consistently by lam + 
yaf'al in the jussive. 


36 Ibid, 218. 

37 Ibid. 220. For further examples and parallels to other branches of Aramaic, see Eduard 
Yechezkel Kutscher, “Two ‘Passive’ Constructions in Aramaic in the Light of Persian,” in 
Zeev Ben-Hayyim et al., eds., Hebrew and Aramaic Studies (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
1977): 70-89. 

38 Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 exhibits the defective spelling 4,2) j. 


39 Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 reads & | 
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Gen 8:25 C فبر زخارجا فلم‎ wan ela nam aasa 
Exod 2:3 uf لستطع ان‎ d» mhara sah duane مك‎ 


Very rarely, mà + fa'ala is used. There is only one such use in the entire corpus 
of sample chapters: denying that she had laughed in Gen 18:15, Sarah answers 
SK “ما‎ laughed not" for hasa eX. 


re + imperfect 
Là + yaf al is the usual way to negate imperfect verbs. For example: 


Gen 6:3 coge war iad e 


e participle/adjective 
To negate a participle, which is often transferred into an inflected verb in the 
imperfect (see above), the verb form is preceded by /a. 


أبن هاببل أخوك فقال لا أدري 4:9 Gen‏ 
an e aeo ose Moo am ease‏ مم 
وقال إنهم لا يصد قوني ولا يستمعون Exod 41 gie»‏ 
tra‏ مم لہ amn‏ لر Anl pss eo‏ 


Ma is employed only rarely; for example, اعرف‎ le (Exod 5:2) for x re. 
In Classical Arabic, mà plus an imperfect verb is reserved for a specific nega- 
tion of possibility.*? In the context of the preceding narrative in Exod 5:2, it 
appears likely that ArabS¥"1 uses this structure deliberately. The verse reads: 
“And Pharaoh said: ‘Who is the Lord, that I should hearken unto His voice to 
let Israel go? I know not the Lord, and moreover I will not let Israel go." The 
consequential impossibility of Pharaoh's acquaintance with the Israelite God 
is thus expressed by اعرف‎ la, which has to be understood as “I could not have 
possibly known...” in this context. 


40 Cf. Wolfdietrich Fischer, Grammatik des klassischen Arabisch (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1972): 152. 
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Negation by laysa 

In nominal clauses, negation is frequently expressed by Arabic laysa. 

Gen 20:9 ليست من أي‎ x his vila 

Gen 24:33 لست باکل‎ eas V لہ‎ 
dul 


In the source text, had is employed to negate existence. In the Arabic, this func- 
tion is fulfilled by /am/la + the inflected imperfect of the verb kûna, in accor- 
dance with the context. It has to be noted that the Arabic cognate laysa is used 
very rarely, e.g. to translate el دتحمل‎ eaire dul (Gen 19:31) by و ليس في‎ 


“and there is not a man in the earth to sleep with us.”‏ الأر ض ر جل يغشانا 

Gen 2:5 FR Je يكن آدم بحسن‎ b 
resins slani dul parva 

ألا تكون خشية الله في هذه الأرض 2011 Gen‏ 


لھ Mths males adios dual‏ ووم 


8.1.10 The Vocative 
There is no indication of the vocative in Syriac. Arab$¥"1, however, often intro- 
duces Arabic ya where the context requires it. Ayyuha (as a rule in its archaic 


spelling 4! is used rarely. 


Gen 21:17 pol وقال ما لك‎ EN لہ سے لحر‎ ira 
Exod 3:4 وقال يا موسی با موسى‎ ram mac veo 
Gen 24:31 ادخ المارك‎ maio له حول‎ ira 
Exod 214 جعلك أيه‎ oy فقال ذلك الرجل‎ rae aise ml sento 
الرجل ربا‎ Sal 


8.1.11 Summary 
On the level of syntax, the main motive for diverging from the structure of the 
source is purely linguistic and pertains to the differences in the two languages. 
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Where the Syriac Vorlage and Classical Arabic coincide, Arab$¥"1 converges and 
reproduces the linguistic structure in translation. This can be seen with regard 
to SP, VSO, and contrastive OSV word order, as well as with the extraposition of 
parts of speech and vs word order preceded by an adverbial phrase. But where 
transfer of the linguistic function of an element in the source text would require 
a formal deviation from Classical Arabic, the translation consistently diverges. 
Arab$*" is thus clearly directed towards the target language and exhibits only 
a limited concern to imitate its Vorlage. Syriac non-contrastive sv word order 
and relative clauses following subordinating conjunctions and particles are com- 
monly inverted in the translation to comply with Classical Arabic rules. Although 
the sentence structure of conditional clauses is similar in Syriac and Arabic, 
Arab$* as a rule conforms to the more strictly confined prescriptions for ver- 
bal forms in the protasis and renders them in the perfect and imperfect jussive. 

The same strategy can be seen in regard to the rendering of infinitives. 
Various verbal constructions are used, depending on the specific function of 
the Syriac infinitive. Only in very rare cases is the nominal character of the 
infinitive retained. In the vast majority of instances, such as to indicate inten- 
tion or purpose and object complement, Arab$*"1 renders infinitives as a verb 
preceded by a subordinating conjunction (/i + jussive or an + subjunctive). 
Likewise, in chains of verbal forms or in connection with -.5 to express time- 
determinations, the infinitive construct is resolved into an inflected verb in 
Arabic. The infinitive absolute is mostly omitted. 

Similarly, active and passive participles are transferred into finite verbs 
and into the tense (perfect, imperfect, or future) implied by the context. Only 
when expressing a state without any indication of a definite time does Arab» 
render the Syriac active participle by an Arabic one. Interrogative particles 
(Arabic a or hal), the jussive (Arabic l-) mood, and the vocative (Arabic ya), 
which have no structural counterpart in the source language, are supplied in 
the translation. There is a clear distinction in the rendering of the Syriac rela- 
tive pronoun -a, which is translated according to the several linguistic func- 
tions it may fulfill —introducing attributive relative clauses (= alladhi or man 
or ma), conjunctive relative clauses (= anna), or indicating indirect speech 
(= anna) or causal clauses (= idh). 

An exception, however, is the translation of Syriac coordinate clauses as 
subordinate ones (temporal, causal, and final). Here the reason for the variation 
between source and translation is not purely linguistic, but the translator's 
attempt to be more explicit. The removal of syntactic ambiguities caused by 
the paratactic biblical style reflects a reader-orientation and introduces an 
explicit interpretative dimension. In this regard, the techniques of translation 
are reminiscent of those analyzed in the section on style (8.4). 
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In conclusion, with regards to syntax the translation technique of ArabSyrı 
is largely governed by its concern to render the various elements in accor- 
dance with their context and functions. There is no noticeable attempt at a 
formal equivalence between source and target language. Arab$*i usually 
prefers to diverge from the structure of the Vorlage in order to comply with 
the idiosyncrasies of Classical Arabic. A striking concern in the translational 
strategy of Arab$*n is therefore the linguistic and stylistic adequacy in the 
target language. 


8.2 Vocabulary 


We now turn to the translation of selected lexical features. Biblical translations 
oscillate between two basic approaches—either imitating the vocabulary of 
the Vorlage or conveying the semantic aspect, i.e., the intended meaning of 
the source text. The translator’s strategy for dealing with this essential dichot- 
omy will be examined in what follows. The first section deals with the use of 
cognates (8.2.1). This is followed by sections on transliteration (8.2.2) and the 
infrequent use of homophonic roots as translation equivalents (8.2.3). The 
remaining categories concern Islamic vocabulary (8.2.4), alternative transla- 
tions (8.2.5), lexical consistency (8.2.6), and the translation of names (8.2.7), 
including names of God, proper and gentilic names, and toponyms. The last 
section examines the lexical presentations of anthropomorphisms (8.2.8). 


8.21 Use of Cognates 

The use of cognates is a salient feature of ArabSY"ı. As noted above, this ten- 
dency constitutes a main characteristic of biblical translations from a Syriac 
Vorlage (Chapter 3.2). It is evident that the usage of verbal or nominal forms 
shared by both languages is natural and almost imposed on the translator of 
ArabSy"1 by the proximity of the Syriac and Arabic lexicons. This habit, how- 
ever, does not affect the lexical adequacy of translation choices with regard to 
the stylistic requirements of the target language. A fine example is the employ- 
ment of adama as a translation of Syriac dar “ground, earth" in Gen 2:7 
and Exod 20:25. This usage is paralleled in early non-Saadianic and Qaraite 
translations of 7778.4! In Classical Arabic, adama commonly designates "skin." 
It is rarely attested as referring to the "earth," although medieval Arabic lexicog- 
raphers disagree on its precise meaning: for some, the “interior of the earth’; 


41 See Tobi, “Pre-Sa’adianic Arabic Translation”; Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 171; Aharon 
Maman, Comparative Semitic Philology in the Middle Ages (Leiden: Brill, 2004): 91. 
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5 8 
for others, its “surface.”*? Hence the rendering اب ادمة الارض‎ J من‎ for rar 
ar حم‎ (Gen 2:7) perfectly complies with Classical Arabic usage. In con- 
trast to the denotation in the source text, “the dust of the earth,” ArabSYr1 offers 
aslightly modified meaning—either “the dust of the earth’s interior" or “the dust 
of the earth's surface" The employment of adama in this verse, although not 
conditioned by Syriac usage, nevertheless seems to have emerged in an attempt 
to maintain the connection with the proper noun Adam. 

There is no concerted attempt to consistently employ Arabic cognates in 
order to imitate or hint at the source. Arab$¥"1 complies in that respect with 
Classical Arabic. It is therefore distinct from many other translation traditions, 
which frequently stick to cognates whatever their specific meaning in the tar- 
get language. This often led to the introduction of artificial cognates as transla- 
tion equivalents. Lexical imitation, as well as the coinage of artificial cognates, 
is a prominent feature of early non-Saadianic and Qaraite translations into 
Judaeo-Arabic.^? But Saadiah's Tafsir, too, exhibits examples, even though its 
author stressed that it was written according to the rules of Arabic rhetoric 
(Arab ‘ald fasih lafzihi).^^ Ibn Janah, in his treatment of Gen 11:3 5325 73393, let 
us make bricks,” criticized the Tafsir for the unsound use of Arabic cognates.*5 
Rejecting the employment of the denominative verb labbana “to make bricks,” 
which imitates the Hebrew form and is found in Saadiah's translation of the 
phrase, he explains: "And its meaning is let us make bricks' (Arab nattakhidh 
labinan). |. ..] It would, however, be unsound and incorrect if I translated it by 
nulabbin labinan (i.e. Saadiah's translation), since in the language of the Arabs 
[...] Ihave not found this verb used as a derivation from a noun in the way [the 
language of] the Hebrews does." 

The use of cognates in Arab$*"1 cannot be described as mechanical. Even 
when acceptable, Arabic cognates are repeatedly avoided and represented by 
semantic synonyms. For example, in Gen 1:26 God lets man “have dominion 
over the fish of the sea,’ ea» ass in the source text, which is translated 
by its Arabic cognate ) .نون البحو‎ In other verses, however, the non-cognate 
samak is the preferred equivalent. In like manner, the verb xa» is rendered 


42 For the different views, see Edward William Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon (Beirut: Libraire 
du Liban, 1968 [1863-1893]), 1: 36. 

43 See above Chapter 3.5.1 and the references given there. The use of cognates in Qaraite 
translations in discussed by Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 170-174. 

44 See Ratzaby, A Dictionary of Judaeo-Arabic, 146149. The citation is found in Œuvres com- 
pletes, eds. Derenbourg, Derenbourg, and Lambert, 1: 3. 

45 See Ibn Janah: Kitab al-usül, The Book of Hebrew Roots by Abu'l Walid Marwan ibn Janah, 
ed. Adolf Neubauer (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1875): 344. 
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by س‎ "to dry" in Gen 8:7, but as the synonymous non-cognate جف‎ "to dry" 
in Gen 8:13 and 14. Non-cognate, semantic equivalents are statistically the 
preferred rendering. Cognates are not infrequently demoted to translational 
alternatives (see below). At times they are avoided altogether. ax, "to form" 
in Gen 2:7, 8 and 19 is rendered by ae "to create,” although the verb Je is 
attested in Arabic and used in the corresponding verses in Arab°y"2. 

Many of the cognates in ArabSY‘1 are Syriac loan words that entered Arabic 
at an early stage and are already attested in pre-Islamic poetry or the Quran. 
As such, they are an integral part of the Classical Arabic lexicon and cannot be 
considered Syriacisms in a strict sense. They are used as natural equivalents of 
their Syriac counterparts, from which they historically derived.^9 Attested in 
Kitab al-aghûnî, |3 , cognate to as and designating the window in Noah's 
ark (Gen 8:6), is a good illustration.*” Another prominent example is فان‎ gb 
“deluge,” translating Syriac raaaly. Tüfan is likewise used in the Quranic 
Noah narrative.^? A similar tendency is evident in the rendering of realia, such 
as coinage and measurements. Weights related to metal (thus corresponding 
to “coins”) are mentioned in the Pentateuch on various occasions. رحط ملك‎ 
itself a translation of Hebrew pv, is the most common. It is usually rendered 
by JU, which occurs frequently in pre-Islamic poetry, the Quràn, and early 


papyri.*? The same is the case for the dry measures 13 and JQ, translating 
Syriac Asa and edlas." As in Saadiah's Tafsir, the measure of volume 3a 
in Lev 27:16 is found as pi in ArabSyrı. Lisän al-‘arab notes that it was used 
exclusively in Iraq.5! 


46 Ifollow here the approach of Emanuel Tov, “Loan-words, Homophony and Transliterations 
in the Septuagint,’ Biblica 60 (1979): 216-236, for Hebrew loanwords in the Septuagint. 

47 Siegmund Fraenkel, Die aramäischen Fremdwörter im Arabischen (Leiden: Brill, 1886): 13. 

48 Arthur Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1938): 207. 

49 See Fraenkel, Die aramäischen Fremdwörter, 202; Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary, 258; and 
Adolf Grohmann, Einführung und Chrestomathie zur arabischen Papyruskunde (Prague: 
Státní pedagogické nakl., 1954): 181-219. 1 

50 For example, Exod 16:16 لكل نفس‎ YE 451, و مقدر ما‎ “as much of it as each man requires 


to eat” for aid لصح حلص حبك‎ hoax; Lev 19:36 وميزان القسط ومكال القسط‎ “an 
honest balance, an honest weight" for دموعط»‎ àla waranı .مخطمك‎ See 
Fraenkel, Die aramäischen Fremdwörter, 204; Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary, 252. , 

51 See Fraenkel, Die aramäischen Fremdwörter, 207. Lisàn al-‘arab states: اق‎ Al JY d &. 
“mikyal is used by the people of Iraq"; see Muhammad ibn Mukarram Ibn Manzi, Lisän 
al-Arab (Beirut: Dar Sädir, 1955-1956), 5: 137. 
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82.2  Transliterations 

In contrast to the previous examples, there are very few Syriacisms in the strict 
sense—i.e., words foreign to Arabic and not attested in Arabic lexicography.°? 
They usually appear as transliterations of obscure realia mentioned in the 
Syriac source text, such as stones, plants, and animals. The approach to these 
items is closely related to that of proper and gentilic names, dealt with below 
(8.2.7). For example, Arab$*i exhibits no attempt to identify most of the 
stones in the high priest's breastplate (Exod 39:10-13). Other translations from 
the Syriac usually agree with medieval Syriac-Arabic lexicography, so that it 
appears that an established tradition for identifying them in Arabic existed. 
But in Arab$¥"1 most them are simply represented by transliteration.5? 


Tanav enin i nA As pio »ذحي‎ mo asara (10) 
rama meae Aise iwa (1) a» eua oia <A ia 
(13) Anz محم‎ aioa ealan cou ciao (12) متمحط»‎ 


Ém وحنل‎ 19070 MALA laisa arid casam no 


(10) They set in it four rows of stones. The first row was a row of ruby, 
topaz (zargha), and emerald (barga). (11) The second row: a carbuncle 
(sadida), a sapphire (safila), and an amethyst (beq'tha). (12) The third 
row: a jacinth (gankenün), a carnelian (qarkedna), and an amethyst 
(lit. calf's eye). (13) and the fourth row: a chrysolith (tarshish), a beryl 


52 For a comparative treatment of Hebraisms in Judaeo-Arabic translations, the reader is 
referred to my “Hebraisms in Arabic Versions of the Hebrew Bible,” in Geoffrey Khan, ed., 
Encyclopaedia of Hebrew Language and Linguistics (Leiden and New York: Brill, 2013), 2: 
182-186. 2 " 

53  Arab$" translates the verses as follows: (10) اما‎ A ys ف من‎ 920 Aas فطموا عليه ار‎ 
QU والصف‎ (u) الصف الاول فكان من الياقوت الا حمر والفير وزج والياقوت الاصفر‎ 
والصف‎ (13) EAN والماس‎ ASSI والعقيق )2( والصف الثالث من‎ o من الياقوت الا سا مجو‎ 
منظومة ملقمة قواليد ذهب‎ Gals من المها والملور‎ e The renderings of stones usu- 
ally correspond to Syriac-Arabic lexicography, as the following selected examples demon- 
strate; rex îı: Bar Bahlül (Lexicon syriacum, ed. Duval, 1: 699); TI or 43 5)! :حذمع‎ 
Bar ‘Ali (Syrisch-Arabische Glossen, ed. Hoffmann, 93) (9 EL لو ن‎ c» Bar Bahlül 


(Lexicon syriacum, ed. Duval, 1: 433) لون البرق ورتم انه الخمرى الى الصفرة.‎ re: Bar 
‘Ali (Syrisch-Arabische Glossen, ed. Hoffmann, 297) T P وا‎ A Yl الكحل‎ Bar Bahlül 
(Lexicon syriacum, ed. Duval, 2: 1655) SEN; كحل‎ l 
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(berüla), and a jasper (yashfeh). They were encircled in their mountings 
with frames of gold. 


Je alo)‏ فب هكشل الحجارة أربع صفوف من الحجارة أما الصف الأول ياقوت 
أحمر وزرجا أصفر HB yy‏ واحد )1( والصف الآخر te‏ وسفيلا Eai‏ 
)12( والصف الثالث KS‏ 565 وفركد ناوعين SE‏ )13( والصف الرابع تار شيش57 
وبر ولا ودشفه وتصيب وتثبت بالذه بكلهن بالذهب سوا 


In the same manner, many plant names are given in transliteration. For 
example, in Gen 30:14, *mandrakes"— eoa. in the Syriac—is represented 
by e, 28.5? In Exod 25:5, stax “acacia wood" is rendered by le شک‎ |59 
Among fauna, > ب كذ‎ “a young goat" is 4 صفر‎ in Lev 9:3 and ي‎ ein Lev 9:15. 


8.2.3 Homophonic Roots 

On some occasions, the translator chose a word mainly, or even solely, due 
to a phonetic resemblance to the Vorlage. This is a common device in many 
biblical translation traditions.9? In Arab$¥"1, such homophony involves non- 
cognate roots that share at least two radicals. In Gen 4:8 and 11:2, for example, 
Syriac es. na “valley” is represented by buq'a “depressed land, swamp.” Two 
radicals are identical (/qaf/ and /‘ayn/) and the third are voiced and voiceless 
variants of bilabials. Cain's punishment in Gen 4:12 rendered him وت‎ “trem- 
bling,” fazi‘ “frightened” in the translation, based on the presence of /zayn/ 
and /‘ayn/ in both words. Barriya “deserted land" is the preferred equivalent of 
Syriac 23-2 “desert,” which shares the letters /ba’/ and /ra’/. 


54 Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 reads .برقا ق‎ 

55 Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 reads! 2 

56 Sinai, Ms Ar. 2 reads Û Ka 

57 Sinai, MS Ar. 2 reads رسيس‎ b. 

58 | See Immanuel Löw, Arameische Pflanzennamen (Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 1881): 188-189. 
Bar ‘Ali (Syrisch-Arabische Glossen, ed. Hoffman, 167), Bar Bahlül (Lexicon syriacum, ed. 
Duval, 1: 835), and Saadiah translates luffah. 

59 See Lów, Arameische Pflanzennamen, 37-38. Bar ‘Ali (Hoffmann, Syrisch-Arabische 
Glossen, 55) and Bar Bahlül (Duval, ed., Lexicon syriacum, 1: 835) give shamshar or sáj, 
Saadiah translates khashab al-sant. 

60 X Homophony in the Lxx is discussed by Tov, “Loan-words,” and by James Barr, “Doubts 
about Homoeophony in the Septuagint,’ Textus 12 (1985): 1-77. For Judaeo-Arabic ver- 
sions, see in Vollandt “Hebraisms in Arabic Versions.” 
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8.2.4. Islamic Vocabulary 

Arab$¥"1 exhibits a clear awareness of its historical context. Muslim literature 
exercised a strong influence on the translation, apparent chiefly in the use of 
Quranic terms and expressions. The book of Leviticus, for example, frequently 
introduces laws with the phrase eeooca3 asm “And this is the law of...” This is 
usually rendered by hadhihi al-sunna, “this is the sunna"; i.e., the legal and rit- 
ual precedents set by previous generations, including the Prophet Muhammad. 
Clean beasts are termed halal or dhaki, as can be observed in Gen 7:2-3: 


(2) واحمل معك من جميع الدواب الذكة سبعة أزواج درو وسا أزواج 
إناث ومن الدواب التي ليست بذكية زوجين زوجين سبعة ذكور وسبعة إناث 
)3( ومن الطير الحلال سبعة سبعة ذكور وإناث ليعيشوا وتكون لهم ثمرة على 
وجه الاارض 


(2) Of every clean beast you shall take with you seven pairs of males and 
seven pairs of females; and of the beasts that are not clean two and two, 
each with his mate; (3) of the fowl also of the air, seven and seven, male 
and female; to keep seed alive upon the face of all the earth. 


Halal and dhaki are Quranic designations of religious dietary purity. Moreover, 
ArabS¥"1 demonstrates familiarity with Qur'anic narratives. Noah's ark, «&oan 
in Syriac, is rendered by safina and fulk, in accordance with the Quran (e.g. 
Q 8:62; 3914).9! The most conspicuous examples, however, are in the Joseph 


narrative. Joseph's second dream (Gen 37:9) is recounted as >y pe P الشمس‎ 
لى ساجدين‎ re را‎ ES عشر‎ “the sun and the moon and eleven stars I saw bow- 
ing down to me" (,Y ED emas imma mmo erar ema “the 
sun and the moon and eleven stars bowed down to me"), which is strikingly 
Ao, 2 ^ 7 
z 52 A t^ را < ا ر‎ sS pr e 
similar to the Qur'àn's بن‎ Je d ‘ee! J per وَالشمس‎ KS. E احد‎ “eleven 
stars and the sun and the moon I saw bowing down to me" (Q 12:3). Particularly 
noticeable are the addition of ra'aytuhum and the transposition of Li. Joseph's 
garment, ésas in Syriac, is rendered as qamis “shirt,” while in Gen 3:21 the 


same lexeme is rendered by sarabil "clothing." The pit into which Joseph is 
cast by his brothers is jubb “pit” in Arab$¥"1, although sijn “prison” translates 


61 See also Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary, 171-172. 
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xax in Gen 40:15 and 41:14. The preference for gamis and jubb in the Joseph 
narrative has to be understood in light of the parallels in the Qur’an, which use 
those words.® 


8.2.5 Alternative Translations 

A well known phenomenon in Biblical translations is the representation of a 
unit in the source text by two or even three lexical equivalents in the target 
language.® Usually these alternatives consist of single words, although larger 
units, such as phrases or entire clauses, can be found as well. They emerge 
from the translators intention to capture the semantic dimension of the 
source text by providing different appropriate equivalents and are not always 
free of an implicit or explicit interpretation. As has already been mentioned 
above, alternative translations are a prominent feature of Judaeo-Arabic trans- 
lation technique, early non-Saadianic (see Chapter 3.5.1) and Qaraite alike.6* 
They likewise occur in Arabic versions of the Bible of Syriac provenance 
(see Chapter 3.2).° It is therefore not surprising that ArabS¥‘1, too, exhibits 
examples. The alternative renderings are generally placed in sequence and 
strung together by the conjunctions wa- or fa-. Aw is attested as well, though 
sporadically. In larger syntactic contexts, the repetition of parts that do not 


62 Saadiah's Tafsir, too, alludes to the Quranic narrative, as already noted by Adolf Schmiedl, 
“Randbemerkungen zu Saadia’s Pentateuchiibersetzung,” Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums 45 (1901): 124-129; 46 (1901): 84-88, 358-363; 47 (1902): 149- 
153, at 45127-128; and by David M. Freidenreich, “The Use of Islamic Sources in Saadiah 
Gaon’s ‘Tafsir’ of the Torah,’ JQR 93 (2003): 353-395. On Saadiah’s tendency to use Islamic 
terms, see Moshe Zucker, Rav Saadya Gaon's Translation, 274—276; Polliack, The Karaite 
Tradition, 174. 

63 Alternative translations in the Peshitta were discussed by Jan Joosten, “Doublet 
Translations in Peshitta Proverbs,’ in P. B. Dirksen and Arie van der Kooij, eds., The Peshitta 
as a Translation (Leiden: Brill, 1995): 63—72; and by Heidi M. Szpek, Translation Technique 
of the Peshitta to Job: A Model for Evaluating a Text with Documentation from the Peshitta 
to Job (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992): 153-160. For the Targum, see Michael L. Klein, 
Genizah Manuscripts of Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union 
College Press, 1986), 1: xxxi; and for the Septuagint, Zipora Talshir, "Double Translations 
in the Septuagint,” in Claude E. Cox, ed., VI Congress of the International Organization of 
Septuagint and Cognate Studies, Jerusalem, 1986 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987): 21-63. 

64 Inaddition to the examples adduced above, the reader is referred to Chapter 3.5.1 for early 
non-Saadianic traditions. See also Polliack, "Alternative Renderings and Additions;" idem, 
The Karaite Tradition, 181-199. 

65 . Arab$2, too, employs alternative translations in abundance. See the examples in 
Chapter 3.2 and Georg Graf, "Die arabische Pentateuchübersetzung in cod. Monac. ar. 
234,” Biblische Zeitschrift 15 (1919/21): 97-115, 193-212, 291-300, ON 194-201. 
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present a difficulty is avoided by the use of pronominal suffixes. For example, in 


Gen 22:12 all, J> Ware Ayradı red “Lay not your hand on the lad” is 
translated by تمسه‎ Y على الغلام و‎ 4 E la Y “Lay not your hand on the lad 


and do not touch him? 

Whereas some alternatives simply provide synonymous translation equiv- 
alents, others strive to reproduce nuances in meaning and thus correspond 
to Syriac polysemes. Another category exhibits a literal rendering—often in 
the form of a cognate—alongside a rendering by a periphrastic and idiomatic 
Arabic term. Occasionally, the alternative rendering pertains to the translator's 
interpretation and reflects an exegetical element. 


Synonymous alternatives 
In some cases, the alternatives are almost identical in meaning and may be 


considered synonyms. For example, dua AALA he aX ia هلد دحل‎ 


waare “because you longed for the house of your father” (Gen 31:30) is ren- 
dered by شهوة اشتهيت واشتقت الى ست اسك‎ AY "because you longed for 
dir ber سهوه اسلهيب وا فى‎ y g 


and desired the house of your father" The verbal forms ishtahayta and ishtaqta, 
referring to Jacob's motivation for leaving Laban, are close synonyms and cap- 
ture the Vorlage with no significant semantic difference. The only difference is 
structural; the use of shahwa involves an internal accusative, which imitates 
the Syriac construction. 


Alternatives that reflect polysemes 
Alternative translations may also indicate different denotations of the Syriac 
source word; the multiple renderings attempt to convey its semantic range. 
Gen 6:5 recounts how the malicious deeds of mankind caused God to regret 
his creation. The equivalents used for Syriac eas “evil, bad" are sharr 
“malevolence, evil" and sayyat (< Classical Arabic sayyiat) “bad deeds, sins": 


Gl. Ol “that the sins of man had‏ الناس كد کرت على اليش Er‏ شرم 
multiplied among human kind and their evil nature increased" for &N eoa‏ 
me eyi hr. The renderings differ in whether to understand‏ 
dras in this verse as referring to the “evil” in human nature (sharr) or to the‏ 
specific "sins" (sayyat) they committed. It appears that the use of two alterna-‏ 
tives in this verse was prompted by the particular textual context in the Syriac‏ 
Vorlage. Similarly, in the account of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah,‏ 


"and their [the residents] sins have become griev-‏ وقد اشتدت خطيتهم EP‏ ت 


ous and increased in number" (Gen 18:20) renders az>. ملح‎ „am»m\,»a “and 
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their sins have become exceedingly grievous." The alternatives correspond to 
the different meanings of Syriac xs, which may designate amplification in 
both the qualitative and quantitative senses. 


Cognate versus non-cognate alternatives 
A further category of alternative translations provides a literal rendering 
alongside a rendering by an idiomatic Arabic term. Often cognate and non- 
cognate equivalents are juxtaposed. For example, the curse pronounced on the 
snake wxi zam am “it shall tread upon your head” (Gen 3:15) is translated 


by وهو رطا راسك فيد وسه‎ “it shall tread upon your head and it shall trample on 
it" In terms of meaning, the alternatives are synonymous. Yet whereas Arabic 


yadus is cognate to ram, yata’ "to tread something under one's foot” is seman- 
tically closer. This habit is also illustrated by Lot's statement (Gen 1939), ads 


edro 15336 “lest the evil overtake me,” rendered as فيد رکی‎ T لعل اشر‎ 


“lest the evil overcome me and overtake me.” Again, the second equivalent is 
cognate to the translated word in the source text. 


Implicit or explicit interpretation 
A very few alternative translations reflect an implicit or explicit interpretation 
of the text. They are not prompted by a wish to represent a certain linguistic 
difficulty, but instead depart from the plain sense of the source text to inter- 


pret it. A good example is found in Gen 18:12, where لد‎ »do شابة او بكو‎ 5 P 


“I shall be young or I will have a child" represents Sarah's exclamation A sam 
hasal, “youth shall be for me.” The first equivalent presents an almost lit- 
eral translation of the Vorlage. The second, by contrast, offers on interpretation 
of the phrase in the context of the narrative that follows. 


8.2.6 Lexical Consistency 
Lexical consistency—or as it is sometimes called, stereotyping—describes 
the tendency of a translator to make consistent use of the same term in the 
target language to render a term in the source language. As mentioned above 
(Chapter 7), this habit is prominent in translations that serve a didactic pur- 
pose, such as a school setting, and therefore require a high degree of formulaic 
equivalence. It is prompted by the desire to remain as faithful as possible to the 
source text so that pupils can back-translate from the target language. 

It has already become apparent in the many examples cited above that 
Arab$Yn is not consistent in the lexical choice of translation equivalents. 
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Cognate and non-cognate equivalents exist side by side. The choice of terms 
often depends on the context and may reflect a rendering that specifies the 
meaning. The renderings alternate, even though they represent a single lexeme 
in the source text. That there is no internal consistency can also be seen in the 
translation of doublets in the Vorlage, which exhibit the exact same wording 
in recurring passages in the Vorlage. as re “I shall not destroy [the city],” 


for example, is found as | Y in Gen 18:28, yet appears as أفسد ثم‎ Yin the 
preceding verse. The phrase odios vera Anhe voe rv "as yesterday 


and the day before,” is rendered و قبل ذلك‎ ve^ Y کان‎ “as yesterday and 
the day before that" in Gen 31:2, 4.3 و‎ T ماكان‎ Je "as it was yesterday 


and before" in Gen 31:5 and كامس واول منه‎ "as yesterday and a day before" 
in Exod 5:7. 


8.2.7 | Names 
Names of God 
حدم‎ e ملم‎ and eee. eio 

mlre, “God,” and si, “the Lord" are both rendered by all. By contrast, 
the compound form rele rest is consistently found as ky) الله‎ “God, our 
Lord.” There is nevertheless a tendency to retain the original meaning of si 
by translating it ~ », when used in the vocative. This is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples: 


Gen 49:18 انشد يارب‎ de لخلا‎ rim duam nioiaal 
Exod 4:10 رب‎ quw انا اطلب‎ Im vm mae as 
The word c2 Jis also used for «x2» when directed to humans. In Gen 18:2 the 
angels, perceived as humans by Abraham, are addressed as ya rabb. Rebecca 
greets Abraham’s servant with the same words in Gen 24. A similar specifica- 
tion that riza refers to humans is made by employing سيك‎ 

Gen 18:2 رب‎ b Jb, mim tara 
Gen 23:6 lu b e" NI eor 


Gen 2438 حدر فقالت له اشرب ,يارب‎ shure له‎ hima 
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resin eee and حلص‎ eee 
<i mre “the Most High God" is translated literally as e .الله‎ It is 
habitually followed by a supplementary epithet not found in the'source text, 
which emphasizes his reign in the heavens and on earth. The appellation 
recalls Qur’änic usage, as for example in Q 22:62, 31:30, and 40:12.86 Likewise, 
for ea eae “the Everlasting God,” the Quranic الله رب العالمين‎ “God, 
Lord of the worlds" (Q 1:1, 2:131, 5:28, 6:45, 6:71, etc.) is employed.67 


Gen 14:20 T الله العلى الذي له السا وله‎ rain nime 
Gen 21:33 الله رب العالمين‎ eaaa eee 
parle ,ascoa Mee Aare and, ODN iur amr 


The remaining names of God are simply presented in transliteration. Compare, 
for example: 


Gen 6:2 e^ zi scale 

Gen 17:1 S AZ! axe 

Gen 33:22 ايل‎ 68 gre 

Exod 3:14 شراهي‎ Lal rane ine bme 
Poetical Epithets 


Poetical epithets of God are translated literally. 
Gen 49:24 عزيز يعقوب‎ aaas’ ears 


we Means a eagar‏ إسرايل 


66 — In © 42:4 the attribute al-'ali is found in combination with a reference to God's reign in 
D D BON LET nr 
heaven and on العظيم :طاح‎ Qa $55 o2) VI 3 eg c 3 .له ما‎ 

67 العالمين‎ „is also employed in Yefet ben 'Eli's translations; see the examples in Polliack, 


The Karaite Tradition, 305. 
68 As a theophoric element, ايل‎ also occurs in place names, e.g. بيت ايل‎ = Le dus 


(Gen 12:8, 13:3, 28:19, 31:13, et passim) and in person's names, including محوايل‎ = Laus 


Gen 4:18) and | N= Aado (Gen 22:22, 23; 24:15, 24, 47, €t passim). 
a d م‎ 
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Names of Persons 
Arabicized Name 
The names of biblical characters who are prominent in Muslim litera- 
ture as well are commonly given in their Arabicized form. Proper nouns 


such as آدم‎ ) (3r), ) هابيل‎ ( Assen), ^ c» ( (sas), ) Ay! (entar‘), ) ger 
(ass ass), (6^ 9^, (ra) and هر ون‎ (e aime) are amply attested in 
the Qur’än. Further, works related to the genre of Qisas al-anbiya'[Isra'iliyat 
furnish names less frequent in Muslim literature. For example, the form 


is found in Ibn Hisham's Kitab‏ قابيل gora, in contrast to the Qur’änic‏ = قاين 


al-tijan.8? Many of the Arabicized names in the translation of the list of Adam's 
descendants (Gen 5) are used in that treatise or other works, including those of 
£ 


Wahb ibn Munabbih.”° It can be observed, as the examples of اخنوخ‎ = Wal» 


and dhe Y = nal demonstrate, that these names are often preferred to a rep- 
resentation of the original Syriac form in transcription. This feature is common 
in other Christian-Arabic translations of Syriac provenance, as well as some 
early non-Saadianic Judaeo-Arabic traditions.” 


Gen 5:3 شيث‎ dur 
Gen 5:9 قبنان‎ 73 Jun 


69 See ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Hisham, Kitab al-Tijan fi mulük Himyar ‘an Wahb ibn Munabbih 
riwayat Abi Muhammad Abd al-Malik ibn Hisham ‘an Asad ibn Misa ‘an Abi Idris ibn Sinan 
‘an Wahb ibn Munabbih (Hyderabad: Matba‘at Majlis Dairat al-Ma'arif al-"Uthmaniyah, 
1928). 

70 On Wahb ibn Munabbih’s use of biblical material, see Raif Georges Khoury, Wahb b. 
Munabbih, 214—216. 

71 ~~ Forthe Christian-Arabic translation, see GCAL 1:164. CUL, MS T-S Ar. 27.29 represents TIIN 
as Idris (fol. ır, line 3). 

72 Compare the statement by ibn Hisham, Kitab al-tijan, 19: وتفسيره ا للسان‎ Ql شيث اسم عبر‎ 
خلف و شايث ا للسان السرد بابي‎ Q A |“Shit is his name in Hebrew and the Arabic transla- 
tion is khalaf ‘replacer’ and Shayth in Syriac.” 

73 Ibn Hisham, Kitab al-tijan, 21: ag" مشار ى وكذ لك‎ Q A تفسيره باللسان‎ glue ol 
Qi poll “Qaynan is his name in Hebrew and the Arabic translation is mushtari ‘trader’ 


and thus is his name in Syriac.” 
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Original Syriac form in Arabic transcription 

Names not found in the Muslim tradition are normally given in Arabic tran- 
scription, e.g. eS as OLY and Xs as .راحيل‎ As can be seen in these exam- 
ples there is a tendency to reproduce a long /ä/ with an alif. In women's names, 
the final long /à/ is likewise represented by this letter: صلا‎ [e عدار‎ [ea 
W j| e nS Or "| .لوم‎ This habit may reflect an East-Syriac pronunciation. The 
form سو‎ le, in which the long /é/—the Syriac exhibits ama <Esaw>—is like- 
wise rendered by an alif.”* Not all forms, however, are presented in a strict pho- 
netic transcription. A= (Gen 4:20) and Asa» (Gen 4:21) are given as Jo and 
بل‎ gı, a mere transliteration of the Syriac. A strict phonetic transcription would 
require J ا‎ b and ا ل‎ gı, as found in ArabS¥*2. 


Exod 1:3 زابلون‎ ealas 
Exod 1:4 ونفثالى‎ Ahas 


Gentilic Names 
For gentilic names, the translator has two options: contemporary Arabic names, 
which require identification of the Syriac forms in the political setting of the 
translator’s culture, or transcription. While other translation traditions, includ- 
ing Saadiah’s Tafsir, show a preference for the first option, ArabSY"1 adheres 
to the latter. No attempt was made to identify the various peoples in the list 
of nations (Gen 10). The name stadre “the Assyrians” (v. 11), for example, 
is rendered as (5 ) »Y In Saadiah's Tafsir, ArabS¥*2, and Muslim geographi- 
cal literature, riade are, by contrast, habitually associated with the city of 
Mosul.”5 Further, the reswa 3A, "the Girgashites" of v. 16 and eos. “the 


Arqites” of v. 17 are given as جا ساين‎ Al and قاين‎ A | It appears that these forms 
reflect a hybrid of the Syriac gentilic ending -aye and the Arabic plural -ina. 


74 For this feature in transcriptions of the Hebrew Bible, see Khan, Karaite Bible Manuscripts, 
8and 12. 

75 In Gen 24:14, Saadiah (see Œuvres completes, eds. Derenbourg, Derenbourg, and Lambert, 
1: 7), Yefet ben ‘Eli (see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 305), and Samaritan traditions (see 
"The Arabic Translation," 1:8-9) translate Ashur as al-Mawsul, Mosul. Yeshu'ah ben Judah 
(see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 307) and Arab°Y'2 bring al-Mawsul as an alternative 
rendering. See also Yaqüt's geographical dictionary: Jacut's Geographisches Wörterbuch: 
aus den Handschriften zu Berlin, St. Petersburg und Paris, ed. Ferdinand Wüstenfeld 
(Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1866-1873), 1: 119. 
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Exceptions are æi "Egypt/ the Egyptians” and rahzla “the Philistines.” 
Although they are given in transcription (€ | | pas and (فلشتايين‎ in the list of 


nations, the later narrative uses مصر‎ or .فلسطين‎ 


Gen 21:32 الى 3 ض فلسطين‎ drlar exii 

Exod 1:4 PX il à mig 

Exod 113 أهل مصر‎ Die 
Toponyms 


For toponyms, the translational choice is similar to that for gentilic names. 
Again, a clear preference for transcription over the identification of the con- 
temporary geographical location can be detected. ires (Gen 10:19 and Deut 
2:23), which in other traditions is identified as the coastal town of غزة‎ “Gaza,” 


is referred to as! .عاز‎ Although often rendered by the Arabic لقازم‎ | & in other 


translation traditions, Syriac aawa ras “the Red Sea" (e.g. Exod 10:19) 
remains بجر السو ف‎ in ArabS¥"1. There are, however, exceptions: 


Gen 234 DI Al wl Sl رواسم النهر‎ si sah ce XII الات دو‎ ls 
a هو الك يدهب قبل الور وا م‎ e 


wima iade daona) Mea am dlor ea win cara 
HA am rx i13 


Exod 1:11 T عين‎ amns i 
In addition, place names with a meaning are occasionally translated."5 


Gen 183 of بلوط‎ à mama als 


76 This feature in translation technique is also salient in Judaeo-Arabic translations; see 
Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 206. Some traditions extend it to personal names, e.g. 
13N?/ nàzr, ny v / sami‘ al-ta a, "5j atf, MT [shakir, in early non-Saadianic transla- 
tions. See Tobi, "Translations of Personal Names". There are also examples in the Old 
Samaritan translation into Arabic: bN95nn/ mussabih or rnovinn[mab'üth; see Shehadeh 
"The Arabic Translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch,” 510-511. 
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Gen 16:14 وراى‎ Al بير‎ po rant حذ>‎ 
Gen 31:47 رابرة الشهادة‎ réoxe£os i 


8.2.8 The Lexical Representation of Anthropomorphisms 
The replacement of humanizing depictions of the Deity, motivated by theolog- 
ical concerns, is a common feature of many biblical translations, notably the 
Aramaic Targumim and Judaeo-Arabic versions.” In Num 20:24, 2270 UN 
na" "55 ^s"nN "because you rebelled against my word [/it. my mouth] at 
the waters of Meribah,’ God's mouth is rendered as amri “my command" by 
Saadiah and by Qaraite translators. 

ArabS¥"1, however, seems an exception in this matter. Anthropomorphisms 
are usually translated literally: God possesses human body parts, including 


hands and arms ((¢ فا جعل ك‎ *and I will lay my hand” for ; Alain Exod 
7:4 or c 2 ببد شد ید " ذر اع‎ Ka N lg “and I will lead you forth with a strong 
hand and a raised arm” for et >i wach bÉ كدو مخف‎ a 
in Exod 6:6), fingers الله)‎ gw امكو بين‎ "written upon with the finger of God" 
for «exea ex 3,5 da in Exod 3118), mouth (ay! 2 “the mouth of God” 
for «1293 maa in Exod 17:1) and heart قلبه)‎ à فقال الله‎ “and God said 
to his heart” for mals œin train Gen Bi) Furthermore, God's feel- 
ings and actions are described in human categories. He hears و' سم ع كربهم)‎ “And 
God heard their groaning” for .amha3r mlre Saxo in Exod 2:24), sees 
(iJ ل الله‎ à "And God came down to see" for ıd esso. duwa in Gen 
11:5), smells الله)‎ ib "and God smelled” for œi ssia in Gen 8:21), walks 
الحنة)‎ à c “he walks in the garden" for ecas31&.5. «A Vea in Gen 3:8), finds 
delight ane فسر الله‎ “and God found delight in Abel" for ai 2X ero 


in Gen 4:4), is sad (AV | "x “and God was saddened” for sac dea‏ حه حيل 
"and the anger of God‏ واشتد غضب si in Gen 6:6), and grows angry (MW!‏ 
&a»ó eain Exod 4:14).‏ ذم was kindled” for si ma‏ 


8.2.9 Summary 
It has been observed that ArabS¥"1 uses cognates regularly, yet no transfer of 
meanings of Syriac words and constructions to their Arabic equivalents, dis- 


77 See Michael Klein, Anthropomorphisms and Anthropopathisms in the Targumim of the 
Pentateuch: with Parallel Citations from the Septuagint (Jerusalem: Maqor, 1982) (Hebrew); 
Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 177-178. 
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regarding Classical Arabic idiom, was detected. The appearance of cognates is 
throughout conditioned by Classical Arabic usage and, what is more, has prec- 
edents in Classical Arabic lexicography. Cognates are not employed mechani- 
cally and exist side by side with semantic equivalents, which often constitute 
the majority. Syriacisms occur to a very limited extent in the form of translit- 
eration of obscure stones, plants, and animals. 

The choice of translation equivalents is not consistent and varies accord- 
ing to the context. Alternative translations are attested, composed of sets of 
(usually) two translations for one unit in the source text. These serve to convey 
different degrees of semantic relations, e.g. synonymous alternatives, alter- 
natives that reflect polysemes, cognate versus non-cognate alternatives, or 
implicit or explicit interpretation. A characteristic phenomenon involves the 
use of Islamic or specifically Quranic vocabulary. The examples— characters 
found in biblical narratives who also appear in the Quran, epithets of God or 
proper names—illustrate the strong influence of the translator's cultural envi- 
ronment. They also represent almost conscious intertextual allusions to the 
Quran, the revealed text of the majority religion. 

The transcription of proper names attests to the East-Syriac provenance of 
the translation, since its reflects an East-Syriac pronunciation. That Arab$¥"1 
emerged in Iraq is also indicated by the fact that s is used to render Syriac 
yas, a form that, according to Arabic lexicographers, was used exclusively 
in Iraq. 

It could further be discerned that the translation equivalents in ArabS¥"1 
lack an extratextual dimension, such as a debt to contemporary traditions of 
scriptural interpretation. Rare stones, plants, and animals are simply transliter- 
ated, rather than relying on East-Syriac exegetical traditions for their identifica- 
tion, of the sort found in the Syro-Arabic dictionaries of Ishö‘ bar ‘Ali (d. 1001), 
Hasan bar Bahlül, and Elias bar Shinaya (see Chapter 2.3) or Arab$»r2. The 
same applies to gentilic names. Again, ArabS¥"1 as a rule does not reflect these 
traditions, but uses transcription. Theological concerns, such as the avoidance 
of anthropomorphisms, also seem to be absent. One of the characteristics of 
the general strategy of Arab$¥"1 may therefore be described as staying on the 
intratextual level. 


8.3 Particles 


We now turn to the translational approach of Arab$¥"1 with regard to particles, 
including the accusative markers & and - the particle of being dur, parti- 
cles of similitude, the particle of possession - Asa, and the particle ee. Finally, 
there is a section on prepositions. 
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833 The Accusative Marker dvs 

The accusative marker dha is rare in biblical Syriac. It already puzzled later 
Syriac exegetes, who no longer understood its meaning, Mar Ephrem, for exam- 
ple, explains in his commentary mmain wx aim ir’ dua ملك تحت‎ 
m doa maar de eaii mailing max, “the essence of the heav- 
ens and the essence of the earth." Following this interpretation, the anonymous 


Catena on the Pentateuch, published by de Lagarde, has فى البد ى خلق الله ذات‎ 


s 
وذات الا رض‎ skul? Judaeo-Arabic translations, too, frequently translate the 
Hebrew accusative marker ns. Early non-Saadianic translations render it by 
Arabic iya (see above, Chapter 3.5.1). This usage is alien to Classical Arabic, which 
restricts هبن‎ to pronominal objects, which are either fronted before the verb or 
coordinated with another pronominal object.9? It does occur in Qaraite transla- 
tions, such as that by Salmon ben Yerthim,®! and in David 21-1351559 2 
Later traditions employ Arab. ila “towards,’®? though a few retained iya.®* 

Lacking an equivalent in Classical Arabic, however, ds is as rule left untrans- 
lated in Arab$¥"1, 


78 See In Genesim et in Exodum commentarii, ed. Raymond Tonneau (Louvain: L. Durbecq, 
1955), 1: 8. 

79 Paul de Lagarde, Materialien zur Kritik und Geschichte des Pentateuchs (Leipzig: 
B.G. Teubner, 1867), 1: 4. 

80 William Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1951), 1: 103; 2: 69, 326. 

81 See Marwick, The Arabic Commentary of Salmon ben Yeruham, 4, 14, and 30. 

82 David ben Abraham Alfasi, The Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary of the Bible: known as Kitab Jami‘ 
al-Alfaz (Agron), ed. Solomon Leon Skoss (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1936/45), 1:167, 246. 

83 For North-African sharh, see Bar-Asher, “The Sharh of the Maghreb,’ 7 n26. For Egyptian 
sharh, see Benjamin H. Hary, Translating Religion: Linguistic Analysis of Judaeo-Arabic 
Sacred Texts from Egypt (Leiden: Brill, 2009): 257-264. For Eastern sharh, see Haim 
Blanc, "Notes on the literary idiom of the Baghdadi Jews,’ in Lucy S. Dawidowicz, ed., 
For Max Weinreich on his Seventieth Birthday: Studies in Jewish Languages, Literature and 
Society (The Hague: Mouton, 1964): 18-30, on 28; Yitzhaq Avishur, "Translations of the Old 
Testament into Judaeo-Arabic in Iraq," Studies in the History and Culture of Iraqi Jewry 6 
(1991): 139-165, on 196 (in Hebrew). 

84 See Hary, Translating Religion, 238-239. On Issachar ben-Susan’s adaptation of Saadiah's 
translation, see David Doron, "Le-darkhe ha-targum shel millit ^et" be-al-sharh al-stisani 
li-khamsat (a)jza' al-tawrah,’ in Jacob Mansour, ed., Arabic and Islamic Studies, 2 vols. 
(Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 1978), 1: 9-25 (Hebrew)). 
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Gen 1:1 رض‎ Js UE GEL d a ol 
moy وبل‎ maar du eee <i> durio 


8.3.2 The Accusative Marker - A 

In biblical Syriac, the object—especially when human—is sometimes pre- 
ceded by the particle -\. Although this approach is imitated in Christian- 
Arabic translations, Arab$¥"1 does not mirror this usage as a 5 


Gen 21:8 یدید ونظرت سارة ابن هاجر المصرية‎ oe ial <i dina 


8.3.3 The Particle of Being ds 

Ina similar manner, the existential particle és- is not reflected in translation. 
In its meaning “exists, there is" it is usually omitted (e.g. Gen 1:30, 6:17, 8:9, 18:24, 
19:8, 24:36, 31:32; 33:11; Exod 2:16, and 4:25).86 When it indicates possession (= 
-A dur), the Arabic preposition li- is used. Where the context requires the 
perfect tense, dur is rendered by kana + li-. A special case is the Syriac con- 
struction -\ durex As. In this phrase, c functions as a paraphrase of dur. 


Gen 20:7 لہ وكل شي لك‎ dora daa 
Gen 32:34 له‎ oe له وكل‎ duns Aa 


8.3.4 The Particles of Similitude vor ‚Haar, and essc 

Biblical Syriac exhibits a variety of modes to convey the idea of similitude and 
comparison. A clear distinction can be made between the indication of resem- 
blance of nominal forms, on the one hand, and of verbal forms in comparative 
clauses, on the other. Whereas haar and vor are used in the first context, 
-3 were and -ı ess prevail in the latter. This distinction is closely reflected 
in the translation. 


85 See Georg Graf, Der Sprachgebrauch der ültesten christlich-arabischen Literatur: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Vulgdr-Arabisch (Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1905): 42—43; Blau, 
A Grammar of Christian Arabic, 417—418. 

86 Some Judaeo-Arabic translations render the Hebrew cognate V? by means of aysa; e.g. 
early non-Saadianic and Qaraite traditions. See Skoss, The Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary, 1: 
72; Joshua Blau, "On a Fragment,’ 31-39, on 32-33; Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 174. 
Classical Arabic has only the etymologically related negative form laysa («là aysa*, cf. 
Aram. layt) “not to exist." 
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Nominal forms 
In nominal contexts, the simile is constructed using ka-, mithl, or ka-mithl. 
Where a pronominal suffix is found in the source text as the object of resem- 
blance, mithlis the preferred translation. This is illustrated by has ea ea, 


in Gen 44:15, which is rendered as جلا مثل‎ .)*a man as I" 


Gen 22:17 السما ومثل الرمل الذي على ساحل البحر‎ SIT” 


As Vero naar zaaaa vere‏ :حل cago‏ دنجم 
فإذاهي بيضا مثل الثلج 4:6 Exod‏ 


Yor’ ot mur nma‏ الحم 


Comparative clauses 
Lexically related is the use of 1 حم‎ and - ea to compare the content of 
the following subordinate clause to a preceding action. The translation gener- 
ally employs the conjunctions kama and mithl mà to express this relationship. 


اثنين اثنين دخل مع نوح في الفلك $5 5 واناث أمر الله Gen 7:9 Cj‏ 
oM. eid‏ حم war‏ لمحومط>- xn&3 vere rano as‏ 

ree Me soa 

Brod 710 ALTEN 0963 عل‎ E T 


Ur mag arana aaria hal saima ram abra 
zaaı miles nV 


A different kind of comparative clause, indicating a quantitative correspon- 
dence, uses iam... <sasa. In contrast to the examples above, kullama is 
found in this context. 


Exod 112 فكانواكها اشتد تعبدھمکانوا یکر وا‎ 
aam po Lam لوى‎ aam حتححدم‎ „Ami Csa 
8.3.5 The Particle of Possession -Asx 


The marker of possession -Jx is as a rule omitted in the translation. Arabic 
suffixed possessive pronouns or the preposition li- are used instead. 
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Gen 23:9 مغارته الثانية‎ er miss cease whim لر‎ Adua 
Gen 31:43 dab وكل ما ترى‎ am Ası dur’ دسي‎ daa 


8.3.6 The Particle هوب‎ 

The interjection m is used for demonstrative, presentative, and affirmative 
purposes and is found in adverbial expressions of time. Used to translate bib- 
lical Hebrew -7 and Nî, it very rarely indicates a real or rhetorical question. 
Since there are no parallel Arabic lexical equivalent and syntactical structure 
to imitate the different meanings of the Syriac, it is translated according to its 
function in the context. 


ron rendered by a demonstrative 
When œm introduces a nominal clause, the translator often took it as a demon- 
strative and employed Arabic demonstratives. 
Gen 1:6 وقال الله هذا شعب واحد ولسان واحد‎ 
w erla xe eA me eV ۹ 
Gen 19:8 T | هاتين‎ 
pe e^ X bur mo 
Exod 3:4 فاجاب موسى وقال هااناذا‎ 
Ar omm ima Cram cram mea 
ron = idha /idhà bi 
Again primarily in nominal clauses, m is rendered as idha or idha bi. This 


translation reflects its presentative connotation, “and then, Behold!...,” and 
introduces an unforeseen, sudden turn in the narrative. 


ورفع يعقوب عيليه فإذا بعاسو مقبل 33:1 Gen‏ 
anx >00 wd maLa ans wira‏ 
ثم اخرجها من جيبه فإذا هي Exod 4:6 Lay‏ 


<S exem > من‎ maaa 
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ren conveying an affirmative or emphatic mood in verbal clauses 
When it precedes verbal clauses, m is perceived as giving a special empha- 
sis or affirmation to an action and is rendered in various ways. At times, the 
particle gad is added to the inflected verb. In Classical Arabic this indicates 
that an action has “indeed, really” already happened, as opposed to what was 
expected." For example, in Gen 3:22, «am yar reo mlre et ima 
(QUA w vor "And the Lord God said, 'Behold, the man has become as one 


of us’” is translated as Ua .وقال الله ربنا إن آدم قل ضار راسا‎ The particle gad 


functions as a marker that man has “now indeed" become like god, despite the 
previous prohibition in the narrative. Further examples of qad as a translation 
equivalent of rco are: 


Gen 414 عن وجه الأرض‎ es! gu وقد‎ 
حت٣ صم ماكر‎ eios haan etm 

Gen 8:3 أن وجه الأرض قد جف‎ "T 
SSIS QA محر‎ ma wa 

Also very common is the emphasis of the verb by the preceding particle inna 


“verily! both freestanding and with a pronominal suffix. Occasionally, the 
emphasis is intensified by prefixing la to the verb. 


Gen 20:3 سبب المرأة‎ d cul وقال له إنك‎ 
ro dae zart حل‎ dur hea eo له‎ voe 
Exod 4:23 ASK ابنك‎ Jal Jb 


uisa» NEM eae ملل‎ eo 


Adverbial expression of time 
Qad is used in adverbial expressions of time. 


Gen 31:38 Ata ون‎ AO فد كرك سات‎ mr حھجہ‎ ails eimi. eo 


87 Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, 1: 286. 
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ree as an interrogative 

Unlike biblical Hebrew, Syriac does not distinguish between real and rhetori- 
cal questions. In both instances, tm is used. Although the Arabic language 
provides two equivalents for its translation, namely the interrogative particles 
a and hal (see 8.1.5), they are not employed in such contexts. What is more, 
the interrogative function of m is not reflected in the translation at all. In 
general, the particle is understood as an emphasis, similar to the examples dis- 
cussed above and rendered as such. To render real questions the demonstra- 
tive hà is used: 


Gen 3:1 نهيتك عنها هالقد اكلت من الشجرة‎ Al 
ar miso دل ل حول‎ anas ense اص‎ eo 


Rhetorical questions are consistently translated in the affirmative by using 
inna "certainly, surely.” 


Gen 20:5 انها اخته‎ Qut إنه‎ sm تسر‎ Ir am nm 
Gen 40:7 إن ناويلها من عند الله‎ Wad بان‎ oles وب‎ 


8.3.7 | 

Syriac prepositions are usually rendered by their Arabic cognates: >/ bi and ft, 
Nand &V [i and ilā, X] ala, سمط‎ tahta, da>) bayna, e min, a~x] ma‘, 
»x1o/ quddam. The employment of these obvious translation equivalents is, 
however, far from stereotypical. They are often avoided for the sake of another 
non-cognate preposition. Syriac prepositions are polysemes and can have 
a variety of meanings according to the context. Although the most frequent 
meaning of had is “towards,” it may designate a local proximity to someone 
or something (= “at, with"). For example, in Gen 49:29, smsr_ha\ ao iq 
it is understood in that way and rendered by inda "at, with": عند ابا ى‎ d واقبرو‎ 
"bury me with my fathers.” Similarly, in Gen 33:15, u hal [saar is translated 
as فأ دع معك‎ "Let me now leave with you,” using the preposition ma‘ "with." Yet 


another meaning of had is "in front of” which is reflected in the rendering of 
role halin Exod 3:6 as AV | JS "before God" or ax za hal حم‎ “in front 
of Pharaoh" in Exod 8:8 as Û عو‎ È .من قدا‎ In like manner, the translation of 
As, commonly bearing the sense of “on, upon,” can differ. In Gen 3:16, Xa 


eadh sala», rendered as (75 7 cis (15 “and unto your husband you 


shall return,” it signifies "to, unto” and is thus represented by ilā. Xs. is also 
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frequently used to indicate a cause: *on account of, concerning." For example, 
£ 

in Gen 20:2 nha rim Ax the conjunction min ajli سارة)‎ Je! ده“ من‎ 

account of Sarah") is found. A similar meaning of Js. seems to be the intention 


of e شان الغلا‎ “concerning the lad” for ea M. in Gen 2112 and سیب بير‎ à 
“on account of the well” for «x23 hase M. in Gen 21:25. É 

Where Classical Arabic usage prescribes the employment of a different 
preposition, Syriac cognates are as a rule avoided. As illustrated by de و سلطوا‎ 
x سيك‎ “have dominion over the fish of the sea” for ea» „ars معليله‎ 
(Gen 1:28), Arabic calls for the preposition ‘ala following the verb sallata. Bi 
as a cognate of > is consequently avoided. In Gen 417 dain mmx ioa 
wa عم حذه‎ Ax the preposition Ax was rendered by ابنمنم‎ e فسماها‎ 


“and he called it after the name of his son Enoch"—for the same rea-‏ اخنوخ 


son. Prepositions are generally omitted where Arabic employs direct objects, 


e.g. haa wiaaas cs. r.a (Exod 2:3) is translated as eT S [gles 
"daubed it with slime and with pitch"; Yeas wx si Moo (Exod 6:2) is 
وک الله موسى‎ “And God spoke unto Moses.” Whereas Syriac specifies time and 


space by using >, the translation prefers to indicate them by use of the Arabic 
accusative. For example, salya sduais represented by J الجا‎ Ka ‚9“and he 
dwelt in the mountains" (Gen 19:30) or z= aae 7100 (Gen 20:8) by 


Sob “And Abimelech rose early in the morning.”‏ الى مليك غدوة 


8.3.8 Summary 

The tendencies in the translational strategy of ArabSy"ı observed with regard 
to syntax and vocabulary are likewise valid for particles. The translation con- 
sistently strives to capture the linguistic function of elements in the source 
text, as can be seen in the varying renderings of the Syriac interjection mn 
(demonstrative, idha /idha bi, conveying an affirmative or emphatic mood 
in verbal clauses or adverbial expression of time). Prepositions are rendered 
according to their context and the prescriptions of Classical Arabic. Cognate 
prepositions render those found in the Vorlage only where this is acceptable in 
the target language. Again, ArabSY"1 shows virtually no concern to mirror the 
translation elements through formal equivalence. 


8.4 Style 


This section focuses on stylistic features in Arab$¥"1. While the previous sec- 
tions examined the transfer of individual elements from the source text into 
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Arabic, stylistic features have no exact equivalents. The idea here is to isolate 
a variety of methods used by the translator when suiting the translation to the 
style of the Vorlage. The main categories are addition (8.4.1), omission (8.4.2), 
and substitution (8.4.3). They occur where the rendering of a textual element 
in the source text is linked to that of another and thus reflects the translator's 
awareness of their interrelatedness in the narrative. 


8.41 Additions 

An addition is an extra element in the translated text, one that has no coun- 
terpart in the source text. Such expansions, prompted by the elliptical style 
of the Vorlage, help create a cohesive flow within the translation.8? They are 
introduced in response to textual ambiguities and motivated by the translator's 
assumption that uncertainty in the sequence of the narrative unit in the source 
text needs to be solved by the interpolation of referential links. Additions 
range from a single elements (a missing subject, verb, preposition) to larger 
phrases. 


Addition of a subject 
Where there is a change of subject that is not made explicit in the source text, 
Arab$¥"1 as a rule fills this gap and adds the subject. In Gen 8:9, for example, 
the first half of the verse is concerned with the dove that was sent from the ark. 
The second half, however, recounts how “he [i.e., Noah] took her and brought 
her back unto him into the ark" mhal mlarra mamia mur’ Mxraco 


aan In the translation, Aal فاخذ ها واد خلها إلى‎ PA توح يده‎ la, the 
change of subjects is clearly indicated by adding “Noah.” 


Gen 21:30 قال له إبرهم خذ منى سبعة اعنز‎ 
And Abraham said to him: Take from me seven lambs 


amd Wd Sars vna 


88 With regard to elliptical style, the Peshitta adheres to its Hebrew Vorlage with minor excep- 
tions. See Michael Weitzmann, The Syriac Version of the Old Testament: An Introduction 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999): 23-24. On ellipsis in the Hebrew Old 
Testament, see Robert Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York: Basic Books, 1981): 
12-22, 114—130. 
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Addition of verbs 
The added element may equally consist of verbs that provide provide greater 
detail, fill in a textual lacuna, or (occasionally), even change the sense. 


فصنع الله نورين عظيمين أما النور al. SV‏ لسلطان النهار وأما 136 Gen‏ 
النور الأصغر عله لسلطان الليل مع الكواكب 


ar) eai ema eoii ema. pidh eee? aano 
وحوحدع‎ rally ex ox masa > ولص مذ‎ ANT 


And God made the two great lights. As for the greater light, he 
installed it for dominion over the day and as for the lesser light, 
he installed it for dominion over the night with the stars. 


Gen 8:2 وامتنع المطر ان ينزل‎ e lado 
And the rain was restrained from descending 
Exod 3:17 فقلت إلى اريد ان ارفعک من تعبد اهل مصر‎ 


hr‏ 1 عمحفى تم حم ححدم 


bI 


And I have said that J desire to bring you up out of the affliction of 
the people of Egypt 


Addition of single words 

For the sake of clarification, a variety of elements may be found inserted in 
the translation. The rendering of ama axes xido عححط‎ iva 
miða» "And Sarah heard in the tent door, which was behind him" (Gen 
1810) adds mustatara "hiding": مسترة وهو‎ aal فسمعت سارة وهي عند باب‎ 
خلفها‎ "And Sarah heard it while she was hiding at the tent door, which was 
behind him.” Although logically implied by the immediate context, the trans- 
lator en this detail by an extra element. Similarly, in Gen 23:15 Us 
“the price" is added to oh» Lair Ceai »ني‎ ase sim 
raman “My lord, hearken unto me: a piece of land worth four hundred 
shekels of silver” (= My lord, hearken unto me: a piece of land worth the price 
of four hundred shekels of silver), since this is understood to be the meaning 
of the Vorlage. 
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Gen 24:65 le Ue فتغطت‎ dumadırda 
And she covered herself with her gown 
Gen 31:42 ذلك فوعظك بالليل‎ nr rin nmaa eme eus 
And he saw this and rebuked you that night 
Exod 2:8 اذهي‎ e cus XM canta his له‎ hio 
And she said: Yes, certainly! Go! 
Sometimes the indirect object is added to dialogue: 
Gen 24:57 له ادعوا الجارية‎ 19 Uo eo wins ara 
And they said unto him: We will call the damsel 
Exod 4:3 N قال له ألقها إلى‎ RNID (malo vna 
And he said unto him: Cast it on the ground! 
Addition of phrases 
Even the insertion of explanatory phrases is not uncommon. A good illustra- 
tion is provided by Gen 22:4. The mention of the “third day,’ duidh esada 
‚maus moie mein the first half of the verse is imprecise, because it 


has no referent. Since the preceding verse states that Abraham saddled his ass, 
readers must infer that the "third day" of his journey is intended. The addition 


(= رفع عيليه‎ ety! ON ايام‎ U سار إبرهيم مسيرة‎ WB “and after Abraham trav- 
eled a journey of three days, Abraham lifted his eyes") links the verse with what 
was stated previously. 


وارتفع الما فوق الجبال خمسة عشر ذراعا من فوق واشتد Gen 7:20 Ul‏ 
emisoras‏ »حم ras airs MO C^‏ 


Fifteen cubits above the mountains did the waters prevail and the 
water increased 
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Gen 20:4 وقال أبى مليك ماذنب الشعب البرى أن يقتل‎ 
dur Mo اح‎ oan ar eoo vase tra 


And Abimelech said: What is the sin of the just nation that will be 
slain? 


The added phrases occasionally express explicit exegesis. Gen 22:14, for exam- 
ple, poses a rhetorical question about God's omnipotence: has. ım si 
ré حم‎ “Is any thing impossible for the Lord?" To ensure that the phrase is 
understood as a rhetorical question and thus an affirmation of God's omnipo- 


فقال لها tence, rather than Sarah’s real doubt, an entire dialogue is inserted:‏ 
u‏ على الله ذلك إنه ليفعل ما يشا فقالت لاحقا ما يعسر على الله شي فقال لإبرهيم 


“And he said to her: Is that [i.e., Sarah's conceiving a child] impossible for God 


for he does as he pleases? And she said verily nothing is impossible for God. Then 
he said to Abraham...” Another example is: 


فلماكان بعد هذه الخطوب ترايا الله لإبرهيم Gen 22:20 U5 JU‏ 
ama‏ م ha ths‏ حك صلی mese sasha‏ 


And it came to pass after these things, that God revealed himself 
to Abraham in a vision. 


Influence of parallel verses 
In some instances, the insertion appears to be influenced by a different pas- 
sage in the Vorlage. It is not always clear whether such additions are in fact 
scribal errors. In Gen 3:12, the translation of Aam» ‚m حصي‎ homer hh 


المي |9 “The woman whom you gave to be with me, she gave me" (Gen 3:12) as‏ لم 


gel; gab هي‎ Td d |“The woman whom you gave to be with me, she 


misled me and gave me" adds words that anticipate zus Xe eso» (gla at!) 
أطغتني‎ “the serpent misled me” in the following verse. 


Gen 6:1 DU وولد لهم بنون‎ am) aba usa 
(but compare Sly, x à) و ولد‎ / tise ciis alara in Gen. 5) 


Sons and daughters were born unto them 
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Gen 9:13 ا لذي بيني وبینک و بين الارض‎ CA résidus aor eov 


(but compare 29 (gv حححى /واجعل ميثاق‎ ‚un morra 
in Gen 911) 1 


a sign of the covenant between me and you and the earth 


8.4.2 Omissions 

Omission involves the exclusion of an element of the source text with no 
replacement in the target text. The main motives are to avoid the repetition 
of roots, to eliminate redundant parts of the verse, and to contract pleonasms. 
Perceiving the omitted elements as disruptive and void of content, ArabS¥"1 
"improves" the style in order to produce a better flow in the translation. 


Avoidance of repetition of roots 
Biblical Syriac frequently repeats words derived from the same root in one 
verse. For example, in Gen 1:29 mls ‚ar حل‎ Sins eoa ams mla 
rex. “every herb sowing seed, which is upon the face of all the earth" the 
root وذت‎ is repeated. Because this adds no significant information, the repeti- 


tion is deleted: TI .كل عشب ,بز رع على‎ Other examples are: 

Gen 2:3 ae من الخليقة التي‎ aLa) eae wia manx 
from his work which he had created 

Exod 8:10 Sy pez «ala „als »الم‎ araa 
And they gathered them together in heaps 


Omission of redundant parts of the verse 
There is a tendency to omit parts of the verse that seem to be redundant. In 
the translation of Gen 6:11, the repetition of the subject, air هال سحلل‎ 
lan ee dlaha mdr مجم‎ "The earth also was corrupt before 


God, and the earth was filled with violence,” is not reproduced: وفسدت الارض‎ 
3 قدام الله وامتلت‎ "The earth also was corrupt before God and was filled 


with violence." Similarly, when the subject or object can be inferred from the 
context, for example in dialogue, it is omitted. لحذحى‎ cous tara “And 


the midwives said unto Pharaoh" (Exod 1:19) is translated as 4) فقلن‎ "And they 
said to him”. 
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Gen 0 cl ما‎ ak Ql 
صد سند‎ mise حیھلی‎ veo 

And Abimelech said: What did you see? 
Gen 4:2 فزادت فولدت هابيل أخيه فكان راعي غ‎ 
حدم‎ mS Low ama Lom masci desa hawara 


And again she bore his brother Abel. And he was a keeper of 
cattle. 


Contraction of pleonasms 
Sometimes pleonasms are contracted. In Gen 7:7 “the waters of the flood” 
(maaki rasa) struck the translator as a superfluous tautology and hence 


rs was omitted in the translation, ol poj من قبل‎ “before the flood.” ملم‎ 
val „as “and they will not hearken to your voice” (Exod 4:9) is con- 


tracted to 4) pen i g “and they will not hearken to you.” 

Gen 24:6 حسرمه وكانت الفتاة حسنا‎ ham m uar eo 
And the damsel was beautiful 

Gen 311 OLY لح فسمع يعقوب بنې‎ 1153 eaman sanaan sara 
And he heard Laban's sons 


8.4.3 Substitutions 

Now we look at paraphrases in the transfer from source to target language. 
There are several levels of substitution for the original wording by means of 
deliberately inaccurate translation equivalents. Whereas the first four catego- 
ries restate the Vorlage with only a minimal semantic difference, the last two 
involve significant changes in the sense. 


Syriac verb = Arabic noun 
Verbs may be replaced by nouns in the translation. While the source text in 


Gen 3:17 states Wards alas As car: Ax “because you have hearkened 
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£ £ 
to the voice of your wife,” Arab$1 rephrases it as أنك‎ P من اجل طاعتك‎ “on 
account of your obedience to your wife." The sense is the same. 


Gen 24:36 امرأة سيدي إبرهيم ولدت غلام على الكبر‎ 
hoes hs لحر حم‎ Wid pies madur eo Oso 
"the wife of my master Abraham bore a son in that age" 
Gen 32:32 وكان يعقوب قد عبر فنوائيل عند طلوع الشمس‎ 
Leanai tax xa erar له‎ dusa 
“he passed over Peniel with the rising of the sun" 


Syriac noun - Arabic verb 
The reverse substitution can be observed in the following examples. 


Gen 1:10 تحص وما اجقع من الأمياه سماها البحار‎ en eam ملحده‎ 
And that which gathered together of the water he called seas 

Gen 24:22 من ذهب‎ JU ob» ud} أخرج‎ 

codo endo eami مدع‎ ams am) 


He took out two bracelets weighing ten shekels of gold 


Exod 8:9 موسی‎ he Fall ففعل‎ 


rams mil wor Sim xaxa 
And God did as Moses prayed 


Restructuring 
Parts of verses in the Vorlage may be restructured in the translation. The awk- 
ward doublet in Gen 18:26, dai aX idem حكن‎ warms wart کے‎ 
“If I find in Sodom fifty righteous within the city,’ is rearranged in Arab$¥"1 as 


z vo Ww aa . 
en حمسين‎ e Je P Odes إن‎ “if I find in the city of Sodom fifty righteous.” 
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Gen 136 «sisi وحهمحدمع الليل مع‎ all 


the night with the stars 
Gen 22:2 الذي تحبه إلى أرض الأمرانيين‎ gel انطلق بابنك وحيد ك‎ 


res ee لى‎ Mo ل تعنص‎ dure ددسم‎ vasa NEM 123 
estas 


Take now your son, your only son, Isaac, whom you love, to the 
land of the Amorites 


Gen 31:26 فعلت؟ لما سرقت قلى‎ ISL ليعقوب‎ OLY Jb, 
لحر‎ aix as ححدط لہ‎ neam لح لیحمہد‎ irato 


And Laban said unto Jacob: What have you done? Why did you 
steal my heart? 


Inversion 
In this category, a construction that includes a separate negation in the Syriac 
is replaced by a term that conveys the same sense without the negative. For 
example, “Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, and he did not let them go; as the 
Lord had spoken" (Exod 7:13) waar’ isr ملكي‎ „axiaı mal andrea 


in Va Is becomes “and he refused to let the people go" ol Ul, 


.برسل الشعب 


Gen 3:1 نهيتك عنها‎ T mim jaah ca anas 
that I forbade you 

"Pra ^0 

Gen 24:8 d ان‎ el A ca S Ob 


hd aa dh ra‏ لحمل »> ححى 


if the woman dislikes following you 
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Lexical specification 
Lexical specifications are very common in Arab°Yyı. Here the translation 
employs a term that limits the denotation of the element in the source text, 
usually on the basis of the context. In Gen 24:47, where the source states that 
the earrings and bracelets were put on Rebecca (= mmeo Kiz dusia 


maio rroa), Araby" has طين والقلبين‎ y خليتها بهذين‎ “1 have adorned 


her with the two earrings and bracelets" In like manner, the vague expression 
that the ground "shall not henceforth give its strength" wd My awad rd 
exa» (Gen 412) is made more specific by the use of harthaha “its produce,” 


لا تعود أن تعطيك حرثها 
هانين i T‏ يكسهما رجل 19:8 Gen‏ 
Osee eto‏ لر pid‏ حل ww eM‏ لم WX‏ 
These are my two daughters that no man has touched‏ 
Cal bl ad hy‏ لكلا Gen 20:6 d pe‏ 
ar sie hamsa‏ دك A dod‏ 
I also guided you lest you sin against me‏ 
ہلل :۹ت لر ددهم من Gen 31:35 yale Jl el‏ 
for I am menstruating‏ 
من أجل الضفادع التي hel‏ عون 8:8 Exod‏ 
ہلل dues sae.‏ حل eain‏ 


because of the frogs, with which he had covered Pharaoh 
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Direct Speech to Indirect Speech 
Direct speech is often converted to indirect speech: 


Gen 20:5 هي أنه أخوينا‎ d وقالت‎ Qc 1 hime’ ım Axa 
And she said to me that he is her brother 

Gen 20:13 EP àl TE Qc wea AS ‚imo 
Say that I am your brother 

Gen 21:16 كوت‎ oe الغلام‎ pei لكا‎ 


ora M‏ دك ميب mhana‏ ديلل 


lest she see the lad while he was dying 


8.4.4 Summary 

This section has highlighted the translator's awareness of the literary dimen- 
sion of his translation. Additions, for example, usually provide links to other 
verses or to different parts of the same verse. They are intended to clarify what 
was left ambiguous or tacit in the narrative. The motive in complementing a 
specific grammatical component (subject, verb, or object) is the translator's 
wish to create a cohesive flow by filling in perceived lacunae in the Vorlage. In 
this regard, too, Arab», is clearly reader-oriented. 

Omission has a comparable effect. Whereas additions are motivated by 
the supposed absence of elements in the source text, omissions are fueled 
by textual superfluity. The elimination of repetitive and redundant elements 
(repeated roots, redundant parts of the verse, textual pleonasms) improves the 
flow of the translation. 


CHAPTER 9 


Conclusion 


This chapter presents general conclusions as to the character of Arab$Yn,, its 
provenance, and date. To summarize the translational strategy it employs, we 
may turn again to Barr's categories for measuring differences between a more 
literal and less literal translation. Although the sections on syntax, lexicon, 
particles, and style demonstrated that Arab$*" is essentially a non-imitative 
translation with only limited concern for formal equivalence, a detailed assess- 
ment of Barr's categories may give a more complete picture of its translational 
approach. 


9.1 The Division into Elements or Segments 


ArabSY"1, as noticeable especially in its syntax, takes the entire verse as the 
basis for translation. Individual elements are generally rendered with the 
context of each verse in mind. The translation of an element in one way or 
another is determined by the function it serves on this level. It should be noted, 
however, that to some extent the translator related to larger units of the Syriac 
source text, such as clusters of verses in the narrative, as was show with regard 
to additions (8.41) and omissions (8.4.2). Lexical substitutions, too (8.4.3), 
are motivated by his attempt to convey the accurate, context-based meaning 
within the larger framework of the narrative. 


9.2 Addition or Subtraction of Elements 


Quantitative equivalence is not of major concern to Arab$»n. On a linguistic 
level, the translator does not hesitate to introduce grammatical elements that 
have no correspondence in the Vorlage, such as li- as the marker of the jus- 
sive (8.1.6) and ya for the vocative (8.1.10). Similarly, the extraposition of parts 
of the sentence (8.1.1) and restructuring of subsequent coordinate clauses as 
subordinate clauses (8.1.2) involves the introduction of additional elements. 
Conversely, elements of the source text that have no equivalent in Arabic 
are omitted and rendered by functional counterparts (see the examples in 8.3). 
On a stylistic level this tendency is most discernible in additions (8.4.1) and 
omissions (8.4.2). 
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9.3 Consistency and Inconsistency 


Arab$¥"1 is not consistent with regard to the syntactic functions of each trans- 
lation element and vocabulary. It often employs diverse means of represent- 
ing elements that serve a particular function; for example, a and hal may be 
used interchangeably in interrogative clauses (8.1.5); ka-, mithl, and ka-mithl 
all occur to translate particles of similitude in nominal contexts (8.3.4). 
But Arab$»1 also features multiple renderings of a single lexeme in the source 
text (8.2.6). 


9.4 Accuracy and Conveyance of Semantic Information 


On the whole, Arab» is a very accurate translation. For example, with regard 
to anthropomorphisms, where a less accurate translation may have been 
expected out of theological considerations, Arab$¥"1 remains strikingly lit- 
eral (8.2.8). There are nevertheless departures from the semantic level of the 
Vorlage, such as the transformation of coordinate clauses to temporal or causal 
subordinate clauses (8.1.2) and lexical substitutions to make the sense more 
specific (8.4.3). 


9.5 Coded “Etymological” Indication of Formal/Semantic 
Relationships Found in the Source Language 


Rather than presenting a formal or semantic transparency to the original lan- 
guage, Arab$¥"1 generally prefers a dynamic or functional equivalence. It is thus 
of only a limited concern to Arab$*"1 to convey a “coded ‘etymological’ indica- 
tion" of the grammatical structures of the Vorlage. It reproduce the linguistic 
structure only where there is structural affinity between the Syriac Vorlage and 
Classical Arabic. But where transfer of the linguistic function of a source text 
element would require a deviation from Classical Arabic, the translation as a 
rule diverges from the source. This is clearest with regard to infinitives (8.1.7) 
and participles (8.1.8). In the domain of vocabulary, the attempt to maintain 
a relationship to the source text is usually expressed by the use of cognates 
and transliterations as translation equivalents. As shown, however, cognates 
are not employed mechanically in ArabSY"1 and exist side by side with seman- 
tic equivalents, which usually outnumber them (8.2.1). Although both trans- 
literations (8.2.2) and homophonic roots (8.2.3) are found, they constitute an 
exception to ArabS¥"1’s general tendency to employ context-based, semantic 
translation equivalents. 
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9.6 Level of Text and Level of Analysis 


The translator of ArabS¥"1 is likely to have worked from a Syriac manuscript 
that represents the basic textus receptus of the Peshitta Pentateuch (7.2) and 
used chapter incipits as a means of dividing the text (7.3). The transcriptions 
of Syriac words and proper names reflect an East-Syriac reading tradition 
(8.2.7). His command of biblical Syriac is exemplary and places him among the 
educated, scholarly elite. As becomes apparent in the alternative translations 
(8.2.5), he had a thorough familiarity with the subtleties of the Syriac lexicon. 

In sum, a clear characteristic of Arab$¥"1, and indeed its main motivation 
for departing from literal translation, is conformity with the prescriptive rules 
of Classical Arabic. Adhering to Classical Arabic idiom so as to produce a text 
of high literary standard is one of the distinguishing features of ArabSY¥"1. The 
language of the translation is Classical, in both its vocabulary and its style. The 
lexicon, as attested in the many reminiscences of pre-Islamic poetry and the 
Quran, may be described as elevated. ArabSY"ı is thus oriented towards the 
target text, characterized by the translator's careful attention to its rules. 

There are few indications about the translator's identity. It is clear that he 
belonged to the Church of the East. Some features of his lexicon hint that 
he probably lived in Iraq (8.2.1). Moreover, both Ibn Qutayba and al-Tabari 
(Chapter 4), who had a written copy of his translation at their disposal, were 
active there. The high literary standard of the Arabic employed in his transla- 
tion suggests that he was a trained professional, probably a scribe or translator. 
He was knowledgeable in contemporary Muslim culture, as can be gathered 
from his familiarity with the Quran (8.2.4). Finally, the quotations by Ibn 
Qutayba make the second half of the ninth century the terminus ante quem 
for his work. 

This dating gives ArabSY¥"ı the distinction of being the earliest attested 
Arabic Pentateuch. But it was soon overshadowed by Arab®Yy'2, which almost 
completely replaced it in the Church of the East. The reason for this may have 
been the more didactic character of Arab°Y"2 (see Chapter 3.2), which made it 
a better choice to meet the need of instruction in Scripture. Future research 
will have to determine the influence of Arab$*"i on later traditions. There 
are indications that it was significant, especially in Iraq. Both Arab°y'2 and 
Saadiah's Tafsir show intriguing similarities to it.! By way of example, all three 
traditions begin Gen ند‎ with the enigmatic construction awwal ma "at first/the 


1 The influence of Arab°yı on Saadiah was already noted by Moshe Zucker, Rav Saadya Gaon's 
Translation, 6—7 (Hebrew). Zucker compared the Tafsir with Ibn Qutayba's quotations, 
unaware that the latter culled them from an existing translation. Steiner (Steiner, A Biblical 
Translation), too, noticed the similarity between the two translations. 
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first thing.” Furthermore, the *monographic" character of Arab$¥"1 may have 
served Saadiah as a model when he composed his Tafsir. Both translations usu- 
ally provide referential links between subsequent verses or different units in 
a single verse, intended to clarify what the elliptic sequence of the narrative 
leaves ambiguous. On the other hand, repetitions and redundant parts of the 
verse are omitted. Because they perceive the elements omitted from the nar- 
rative as disruptive and meaningless, Arab$¥"1 and Saadiah employ this stylis- 
tic modification to produce a concerted flow within the translation. As seen 
in Chapter 8.1.2, both translations convert simple syntactic coordination into 
temporal subordination, in order to highlight the interrelatedness of events 
or actions in the largely paratactic source text. What is more, there are also 
parallels between the Tafsir and Araby"ı on the lexical level. In the book of 
Leviticus, both render “fine flour" as samid. In Arab$»n this imitates the cog- 
nate Syriac s°mida, found in the Peshitta. Saadiah employed the term to render 
Hebrew solet. Both translations use hasad for “harvest.” Again it reflects the 
etymologically related Syriac h°sada in ArabS¥"1, whereas it renders Hebrew 
gäsir in the Tafsir. In the laws of the Feast of Tabernacles, mazal appears in 
both as a translation of “booth,” cognate to Syriac mazla that is found in the 
Peshitta and as an equivalent to Hebrew sukkah. These terms are not surprising 
in a translation from the Peshitta, but when they appear in the Tafsir they sup- 
port the conjecture that Saadiah borrowed from existing traditions. 

Saadiah was discontented with earlier translations and expressed in strong 
terms the need for an “appropriate” translation of the Pentateuch that is “clear 
and well arranged” and might be found “in the hands of those living in distant 
countries” (see Chapter 3.5.2). His departure from the strict formal equivalence 
of early non-Saadianic traditions in favor of a translation type strikingly simi- 
lar to Arab$¥"1 may indicate that Saadiah found the latter to be such a “clear 
and well arranged” translation. Questions like these are beyond of the scope 
of the present study. It is hoped, however, that they will be explored in future 
research, for which a critical edition of Arab$¥"1 will constitute an indispens- 
able tool. 


Appendices 


Inventory of Manuscripts 


This appendix presents a comprehensive inventory of all the manuscripts that were 
used in this study. It concentrates on translation traditions in use among Christian 
communities. Because research in Judaeo-Arabic and Samaritan versions has advanced 
significantly over the last years and lists of manuscript sources can be easily gathered 
from the secondary literature (see Chapter 3.5), codices of these provenances were 
not included. The inventory is arranged according to Vorlagen. A siglum was allocated 
to each translation tradition. For example, ArabS¥"1 refers the first version rendered 
from a Syriac Vorlage. The second is designated Arab°Y'2, etc. A further differentia- 
tion has been introduced through lowercase letters, since a given translation may be 
extant in different recensions. ArabHebıa designates Syriac-Orthodox adaptations of 
Saadiah's Tafsir, whereas ArabH*bib those of Coptic provenance. Arab°Yy'-Hexja refers 
to al-Harith ibn Sinan's version of the Syro-Hexapla, while Arab$vr-Hexib designates a 
later adaptation of the text. The classification had to be carried out separately for each 
book of the Pentateuch, because many codices merge texts from varying provenances. 
As a result, codicological units do not always correspond to textual units. Attention 
also had to be given to later replacement folios, which may frequently exhibit a differ- 
ent text type than older parts of the codex. Each chapter starts with a short preliminary 
introduction to the version discussed. 

The body of each manuscript description provides details of the writing materi- 
als, quiring and means for ensuring the correct order of the quires, catchwords, ruling 
techniques, format, and layout. Dates, the names of scribes and readers, and owner- 
ship notes are given, including transcription of colophons. Each item concludes with 
a bibliography. The information provided is as full as possible, in order to facilitate 
further research. 


1. ArabHeb: Translations from the Hebrew 

Saadiah's originally Judaeo-Arabic Tafsir is attested in numerous complete manu- 
scripts of Christian provenance in Arabic script, dating from the nth century onwards. 
A few fragments of Saadiah's Tafsir in Arabic letters, of Jewish provenance, exist in 
the Genizah collections.! Nevertheless, there is no clear evidence as to when Saadiah's 
Tafsir was first transcribed into Arabic script. Although the Genizah fragments can be 


1 Onthe Genizah fragments, see Ronny Vollandt, "Some Observations on Genizah Fragments 
of Saadiah's Tafsir in Arabic Letters,’ Ginzey Qedem: Genizah Research Annual 6 (2009): 
9*-44*. 
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dated to the first half of the eleventh century, their scarcity does not allow any con- 
clusive and univocal answer to that question. Christian manuscripts of the Tafsir have 
long been known to scholars and are the subject of several studies. Nevertheless, the 
context of Saadiah's transmission to Christian circles is still far from clear. The trans- 
mission history is an intricate matter, because it branches out into many sub-groups. 
That Saadiah's version was granted some sort of canonical status becomes obvious not 
only in the sheer number of surviving manuscripts, but also—and all the more so— 
in light of the textual creativity with which it was revised and augmented and given 
thematically related prefaces, short treatises, and commentaries by Christian scholars. 


1.2 Arab"ebıa: Syriac Adaptations of Saadiah's Tafsir 

Saadiah's translation of Genesis exists in a Syriac adaptation, which is clearly distin- 
guishable from that of the Coptic branch (see below). The earliest dated manuscript 
is London, BL, Ms Add. 1855. This branch falls into two further sub-groups. In order to 
create a full Pentateuch, the first group supplies the books of Exodus and Numbers from 
Arab°y"2, but Leviticus and Deuteronomy from Arab5»r-Hexjb. In contrast to the first 
group of manuscripts, the second (e.g. Paris, BnF, Ms Ar. 4; Copenhagen, Royal Library, 
MS Ar. 75) synthesizes different translation traditions: Leviticus and Deuteronomy are 
identical to Saadiah’s version in the Coptic branch (see below), whereas Exodus and 
Numbers resemble the version found in the former group of manuscripts (= Arab$»r2). 
The Tafsir is featured in a distinctively conservative recension as compared to that 
of the Coptic branch. Saadiah’s interpretative approach to translation is largely pre- 
served in accordance with Judaeo-Arabic copies. The West-Syriac provenance is cor- 
roborated by a systematic lexical adjustment to the Peshitta (see Chapter 3.2), as well 
as by the inclusion of a translation from the Peshitta for Exodus and Numbers. Leiden, 
University Library, Ms Or. 377 (olim Warner 377), another representative of this branch 
was copied by Salam ibn Ismail al-Mardani al-Yaqubi, i.e., a Syriac-Orthodox scribe 
from Mardin. 


a London, BL, MS Add. 11855 
Contents: Genesis (1r-51v), Exodus (521-95v), Leviticus (95r-128v), Numbers (1291- 
1731), Deuteronomy (174r—215v). 

Leviticus and Deuteronomy come from the Coptic branch of Saadianic adapta- 
tions; the other books are Arab°Y"2, as are the replacement folios. 

215 fols. (fols. 1-19, 24-25, 37, 113, 206-207, 214—215 are later replacements). The 
original codex was written on ruled Oriental paper, 23 x 15 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. 
Their order is indicated by signatures in the form of spelled-out numbers in the 
outside top margin. The foliation is in rami numerals. There are 18 lines per page. 
The script is formal naskh, sporadically vocalized. Ihmal signs: /ha’/ and final /kaf], 
sub-linear minuscule letter; /sin/, diagonal stroke. Red and blue ink is used for the 
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chapter headings. The newer portions were written on watermarked occidental 
paper, with 19 lines per page, in informal naskh, sporadically vocalized. 

Date: According to a note on 215v, the older part of the codex was copied in 740 AM 
(1024 CE). The replacements were added on 5 Tüt 1340 AM (1638 CE). 


كلف هذا ai ll Sly gil‏ المقدينة u‏ اسقان DE‏ من S Pales N‏ 
الانبياء السيد موسی النى بن OLE‏ من سبط لاو ي بن يعقوب pol mel‏ فنسال الله سبحانه 
بر زقنا صا بركاته امين. وكان الفراغ من تجديد ها في يوم السبت المبار ك خامس شهر توت 
المبار ك افتتاح سنة الف وثلثاية ثمانية وار بعين للشهدا الاطهار واما تاريخ النسخة القديمة 
فكان في سنة سبعاية واربعين للشهدا الاطهار السعدا والابرار بركاتهم المقدسة تكون 

معنا امين . 


Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Incipits, the Hebrew weekly portions (both parashot and the Palestinian 
triennial sedarim) are marked. 

Comments: A note on the flyleaf reports that the codex was discovered by Franciscan 
missionaries and sent by the Custodian of the Holy Sepulchre to the Propaganda 
Fide in Rome in 1634. It is not known how it reached the British Library. 

Bibliography: British Library, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum orientalium qui 
in Museo Britannico asservantur, 3 vols. (London: Impensis Curatorum Musei 
Britannici, 1838—71), 2: 20. 


b Florence, BML, MS Or 57 (olim 12) 

Contents: 

1. Introduction (ur-2r) 
The introduction addresses the transmission of the Pentateuch and its different 
translations; cf. GCAL 2: 289-290. 

2. Genesis (2v-63r), summary of chapters (64r-67v), Exodus (68r-116v), Leviticus 
(17r-148v), Numbers (150r-196v), Deuteronomy (197v-238r) 

Whereas the books of Exodus and Numbers derive from ArabSY"2, Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy exhibit ArabSyr-Bexjp, 

238 fols. (7-9 and unnumbered bifolia between 105-106 and 237-238 are a later 
replacement), ruled Oriental paper, 27.5 x 18 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order 
is indicated by two sets of signatures, the first in the left upper margin in the form of 
spelled-out numbers, and the second in rami numerals on the right, foliation in rami 
numerals. There are 18-20 lines per page. The script is formal naskh, sporadically 
vocalized. The ihmal sign for letter /ha’/ is a sub-linear minuscule letter; for /sin/, a 
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diagonal stroke. Chapter headings are rubricated. Marginal notes in Latin, Hebrew, 
and Arabic, in a modern hand, provide references to the Hebrew Bible and lexical 
annotations. 

Date: Undated (uith-i2th cent.) 

Scribe: Unknown 

Reader's notes: Fols. 63v, 116v, 148v, 149r, 238r and v. 

Text divisions: Incipits 

Comments: The summary of contents preceding the book of Exodus is that found 
in al-Harith's version (see 3.1 and below). A note on fol. ır, “Dal signor. Vecchieto,” 
suggests that the manuscript had been acquired by one of the Vecchietti brothers 
on behalf of Giovanni Battista Raimondi. The latter collected many Arabic and 
(Judaeo-) Persian Bible manuscripts in the hope of printing a Polyglot Bible (see 
Chapter 5). The notes in Latin, Hebrew, and Arabic, as well as the marking of chap- 
ters in accordance with the modern usage, are likely to be by Raimondi or one of 
his collaborator. 

Bibliography: Stefano Evodio Assemani, Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae 
et Palatinae codicum mms. orientalium catalogus (Florence: Ex Typographio 
Albiziniano, 1742), 57; Jacob Georg Christian Adler, Kurze Übersicht, 68-69; GCAL 


1:103. 


c Oxford, Bodleian Library, ms Hunt. 424 

Contents: 

1. Introduction (5r-6v); see GCAL 2: 289-290. 

2. Genesis (7r-108r), Exodus (1091-206v), Leviticus (207r-262v), Numbers (2631-3431), 
Deuteronomy (3441—-408v). 

Exodus and Numbers derive from Arab$*'2; Leviticus and Deuteronomy exhibit 
Arab°y'-Hexjh, The replacement folios exhibit Arab@reek, 

408 fols. (1-14, 66-67, 76, 405-410 are a later replacement), oriental paper, 5 bifo- 
lia per quire, the quire order is indicated by means of catchwords at the end of each 
quire, 12-15 lines per page, informal naskh. 

Date: Undated (12th-13th cent.) 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Incipits 

Bibliography: Uri, Nicoll, and Pusey, Bibliothece Bodleiane codicum manuscriptorum, 1 
(Codices Christiani): 30; Paulus, Commentatio critica, 50-55, 59-70; Johann Gottfried 
Eichhorn, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 3rd ed. (Leipzig: Weidmannische 
Buchhandlung, 1795-1803), 1: 620-621; Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
89-93, 57*-63*); GCAL 1:103. 
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d Leiden, University Library, MS Or. 377 

Contents: 

1. Introduction (1r-5v). 

2. Genesis (5v-6or), Exodus (60r-1051r), Leviticus (105v-134r), Numbers (134v-179r), 
Deuteronomy (179v—216v). 

Whereas the books of Exodus and Numbers derive from Arab5*'2, Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy exhibit ArabSyr-Bexjp, 

216 fols. Oriental paper, 28.5 x 22 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is indi- 
cated by signatures in the form of spelled-out numbers in the left upper margin; 
foliation in Arabic numerals that were apparently added later. 16 lines per page, 
formal naskh. Ihmal signs: /ha@’/, final /kāf | and final /ha’/ minuscule letters; /sin/, 
three sub-linear dots. There are collation marks at the end of each quire. That man- 
uscript was copied at the Monastery of Mikayil in Mahalla. 

Date: 6 Shawwal 637 AH (29 April 1240 CE) 


Fol. 216v: 

كان الفراغ من تعليقها في الرابعة من نهار يوم الاثنين سادس شهر شوال سنة سبع وثلثين 

وستاية بيبعة ميكاييل بالمحلة فرحم الله امرء اوقف عليها وراى فيها ما اوجبه السهو والغلط 

من الاصل الا واصلحه وكذ لك من اللحن والتصحيف I‏ سلام بن اسمعيل [...] GoM‏ 
Gb Ll‏ اليعقوبي الغشمي وهو STE‏ الله على انعمه 


Scribe: Fol. 216v, Salam ibn Ismail al-Mardani al-Ya‘qubi 
Ownership notes: 2r 


برسم خزانة المجلس الشامي الثيخ الاجل الكبير العالم البارع الاصيل اسعده AU‏ 
الاسعدابي الفخز OM‏ والحجاب قوام لله فاعصد الحضرة مو لى للملك مفيد الملوك 
ابن انذونه (؟) 


Text divisions: Incipits 

Comments: The text has many lacunae; see the list in John Caleb Hughes, De Lagardes 
Ausgabe derarabischen Übersetzung des Pentateuchs (Cod. Leiden arab. 377) (Leipzig: 
J.C. Hinrichs, 1914): viii. The entire codex was edited by Paul de Lagarde, Materialien 
zur Kritik und Geschichte des Pentateuchs (Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1867), vol. 1. 

Bibliography: Petrus Voorhoeve, Handlist of Arabic Manuscripts in the Library of the 
University of Leiden and other Collections in the Netherlands (Leiden: Bibliotheca 
Universitatis, 1980): 49; Hughes, De Lagardes Ausgabe; GCAL 1:102. 
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e Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 20 

Contents: Genesis (ir-61v), Exodus (62r-uor) Leviticus (uur-143r) Numbers 
(143v-191r), Deuteronomy (1921-2291). 

229 fols. (228-229 are a recent replacement). Paper, 30 x 21 cm, 5 bifolia per 
quire. The quire order is indicated by in the form of spelled-out numbers; folioation 
in rümi numerals. There are 19 lines per page. Fol. 191r notes the dedication to the 
Coptic Patriarchate, late naskh, sporadically vocalized. 

Date: undated (17th/18th century) 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Incipits, marks the Hebrew parashot. 

Bibliography: GCAL 1: 103; Georg Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens 
conservés au Caire (Vatican: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1934): 94; Marcus 
Simaika, Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic manuscripts in the Coptic Museum, the 
Patriarchate, the principal churches of Cairo and Alexandria and the monasteries of 
Egypt (Cairo: Government Press, Büläg, 1939), 2: 19. 


f Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 22 
Contents: Genesis (2r-61r), Exodus (61v—109v), Leviticus (110r—146r), blank (146v-147Vv) 
Numbers (147b-198r), Deuteronomy (199v-246r). 

Whereas the books of Exodus and Numbers derive from Arab5*'2, Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy exhibit ArabSy-Hexjb, 

249 fols. (1-6, 64, 102, 110, 243-246 are later replacements, which feature 
Arab©°Pt), Paper, 33 x 25 cm, 15 lines per page (replacement folios: 22 lines), naskh, 
almost full vocalization. The restoration of the codex was completed on 16 Tüt 1511 
AM (- 19 September 1794 CE) by Athanasius, Bishop of Abü Tij, who presented the 
book to the Monastery of St. Anthony. The year 950 AM (1233-34 CE) is given as the 
date of the original manuscript. 

Date: 950 AM (1233/34 CE) 


Tm‏ الاريعاالميارك سادس عشر شهر توت SU‏ سنة الف وحمسماية 

واحدي عشر للشهدة (!) على يد الحقير اتناسيوس pole‏ جماعة الله المقدسة بكرسي ابو چ 

IL‏ لك الاجر مق E Os di‏ د سا رطا ها Ra it JE e‏ لساب وين 
للشهدة (!). 

Scribe: Unknown 

Reader's note: Fol. 147r 

Bibliography: GCAL 1:103; Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 96; Simaika, 


Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 4; Nabil Selim Atalla, Illustrations 
from Coptic Manuscripts (Cairo: Lehnert & Landrock, 2000): 18-19. 
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8 Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 25 
Contents: Genesis (4r-51r) Exodus (51v-84v), Leviticus (85r-107v), Numbers 
(108r-139r), Deuteronomy (139v-169r). 
169 fols. Paper, 31 x 22 cm, 22-25 lines; naskh, sporadically vocalized. 
Date: Fol. 81v: 9 Masri [1469 AM] (= 2 August 1753 CE) 


السفر الثاني في الساعة التاسع من يوم الاثنين اليوم التاسع من مسري 
Fol. 166r: 6 Tat 1470 AM (= 14 September 1753 CE)‏ 


وكان الفراغ من هذه )1( OB‏ الطاهر يوم الجمعة سادس شر توت المبارك الموافق سنة 
قبطية الف واربعاية وسبعين للشهدا الا طهار 


Scribe: Unknown 
Bibliography: GCAL 1:103; Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 101; Simaika, 
Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 40. 


h Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 26 
Contents: Genesis (10r-73v), Exodus (74v-179v), Leviticus (180v-252r), Numbers 
(253v-357r), Deuteronomy (357v-454v). 

455 fols. Paper, 28 x 20, 11 lines. Fols. 74r and 180r bear a dedication to the Church 
of Harat al-Rüm in 1433 AM (= 1716/17 CE). Copied at the expense of ‘Abd al-Sayyid 
(fol. 73v). 

Date: Fol. 73v, 30 Tübah 1372 AM (= 5 February 1656) 
Bibliography: Simaika, Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 24. 


i Paris, BRE, MS Ar. 4 

Contents: 

1. Introduction (3v-ar). 

2. Genesis (4v-33r) Exodus (331-56v), Leviticus (57r-72v) Numbers (731-94r), 
Deuteronomy (94v-112V). 

Leviticus and Deuteronomy belong to the Coptic branch of Saadianic adapta- 
tions, the remaining books contain Arab$»ra, 

113 fols. Ruled Oriental paper, 35 x 26 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is 
indicated by signatures in the form of spelled-out numbers in the upper left margin. 
Catchwords on each folio, foliation in rmi numerals. 23 lines per line, formal naskh, 
sporadically vocalized; chapter headings are rubricated. The manuscript contains 
numerous glosses in Syriac: fol. 1r has a list, in Syriac, of the twelve gems of the 
breastplate, on which the names of the tribes of Israel were engraved. Fol. ugr has a 
Syriac note on the chronology of the Israelites. There are many glosses by different 
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hands in Syriac and in Arabic (the latter both in Arabic script and karshünt), some 
of which refer to the commentary by Mark ibn al-Qunbar, as preserved in Paris, BnF, 
MS Ar. 16, which itself contains corrections derived from this Ms. 

Date: Undated 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Incipits. The text is also divided according to the weekly parashot of the 
Hebrew Bible (ashah and sporadically farasha in Arabic). 

Bibliography: Gérard Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes: Premiere partie: 
manuscrits chrétiens nos. 1-6933 (Paris: Bibliothéque nationale, 1972): 13; Rhode, The 
Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 64—70. 


j Copenhagen, Royal Library, MS Ar. 75 

Contents: Genesis (2v-78v), Exodus (79r-401r) Leviticus (140v-181r) Numbers 
(181v-2371), Deuteronomy (237v- 882r). 

The later replacements (fols. 1-2 and 288-289) exhibit Arab©°P*. Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy belong to the Coptic branch of Saadianic adaptations. The other 
books contain ArabS¥"2. 

289 fols. (1-2 and 288—289 are later replacements). Oriental paper, 18 x 25 cm. 
Foliation in rumi numerals. 16 lines per page, naskh, sporadically vocalized. Chapter 
headings are rubricated, but often omitted and indicated by a blank space. 

Date: Undated (13th cent.) 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Chapter incipits. In addition, the text is divided according to the weekly 
parashot of the Hebrew Bible (ashah and sporadically farasha in Arabic) and the 
Palestinian triennial sedarim (Arab. sidr). 

Bibliography: Niels Ludvig Westergaard, Codices Orientales Bibliothece regice Hafniensis 
(Copenhagen: Ex officina fratrum Berling, 1851): 60; R. Edelmann, “On the Arabic 
Versions of the Pentateuch,” in Studia Orientalia Ioanni Pedersen (Copenhagen: E. 
Munksgaard, 1953): 71-75. 


k Paris, BnE MS Ar. 16 (5r-20v = Gen 2:10-19:26) 

Contents: 

1. Coptic Calendar (1v-2v). 

2. Genesis (3r-58r), Exodus (59r-108v), Leviticus (109r-145v), Numbers (146r-192v), 
Deuteronomy (193r—236r). 

The manuscript consists of four codicological units. The first scribe wrote the 
Coptic calendar on fols. 1v-2v. A second hand copied the translation found on 
fols. 3r-4v, which exhibits Arab©°Pt. Both units are of recent date. A third scribe 
wrote fols. 5r-2ov and 231r-232v, the second-oldest unit, which contains ArabHeb1a, 
The balance, the oldest part, was written by a fourth scribe. It contains the 
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translation and commentary by Mark ibn al-Qunbar (see Chapter 3.1) for Genesis- 
Leviticus and Arab°y'-Hexjb for Numbers-Deuteronomy. 

239 fols. Ruled Oriental paper in the older part of the codex (fols. 1-4 on 
Occidental watermarked paper). 25 x 17 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is 
indicated by signatures in the form of spelled-out numbers in the left top margin. 
There are catchwords in the lower margin of each folio; foliation in Coptic numer- 
als. 19 lines per page, formal naskh, sporadically vocalized. The chapter headings are 
rubricated. 

Date: 23 Barmhat 954 AM (= 1238 CE) 


Fol. 236r 
كلت التوراة المباركة وهي خمسة اسفار بتاريخ يوم الجمعة الثالث والعشرين من برمهات‎ 


Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Fols. 5r-20v and 2311-232v have incipits. In addition, the text is divided 
according to the parashot of the Hebrew Bible (ashah and sporadically farasha in 
Arabic). The older part contains the text division according to qiraat, as common 
in the text type of Ibn al-Qunbar (see Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
64—70). 

Reader's notes: Fols. 58v, 192v, and 239v 

Bibliography: Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, 1: 19-20; Rhode, The Arabic 
Versions of the Pentateuch, 61-70. 


L2 Arab"ebıb: Coptic Adaptations of Saadiah's Tafsir 

Saadiah's translation is also found in a large number of manuscripts of Coptic prov- 
enance. The earliest of them is Florence, BML, Ms Or. 112 (olim 21), copied 1245/46 CE. 
The Tafsir was extremely popular among Copts. 


a Florence, BML, MS Or n2 (olim 21) 

Contents: 

i Genesis (1v-79r), Exodus (80v—141r), Leviticus (145v-581v), Numbers (681v-284v), 
Deuteronomy (285v—304Vv). 

2. Two prayers in Syriac were inserted on fols. 79v-8or. They are preceded by the head- 
ings «X dna whale and wur dss halo. 

304 fols. (9 and 18 are later replacements). Ruled Oriental paper, 23.5 x 16 cm, 

5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is indicated by signatures in the form of spelled- 
out numbers in the left top margin. Catchwords on each folio, foliation in rami 
numerals. 15 lines per page; formal naskh, fully vocalized. The ihmal sign for /ha’/ 
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takes the form of a sub-linear minuscule letter. There are several collation notes 
مقابلة)‎ e» placed at the end of each book. Corrections and additions of omitted 


text are found in the margins. 
Date: 27; Muharram 643 AH - 28 Ba'unah (23 June 1245 CE) 
Copyist: Unknown 
Colophon: Fol. 304v 


م تفسين il gll‏ اغد سة يعون الله aly‏ امود AB ell,‏ السبح والمجد والقدرة وهو 
للهجرة الموافق للثامن والعشرين من بو ونة سنة احد (S)‏ وستين ولسعاية والحمد all‏ على نعايه 


Text divisions: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
11-13); parashot are marked sporadically; e.g. fol. 8r الفصل الثا من وهو اول الفراشة‎ 
الثانية‎ and fol. 14v عشر وهو اول الفراشة‎ en الثالثة الفصل‎ 

Comments: A note on the inner margin of the first folio informs that the codex was 
acquired in February 1609. It is likely that the codex belonged to Raimondi, who 
bequeathed a number of biblical manuscripts in Arabic to the BML (e.g. Florence, 
BML, MS Or 57 and Vatican, BAV, Copt. MSS 2-4). 

Bibliography: Assemani, Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae, 63; Adler, Kurze 
Übersicht, 67-68; Kahle, Die arabischen Bibelübersetzungen, 13-23, GCAL 1: 102. The 
codex was described by Wilhelm Bacher, “Il manoscritto fiorentino della Traduzione 
del Pentateucho di Saadja,” Rivista Israelitica 2 (1905): 45-49; and, more recently, by 
Bruno Chiesa, "Un Testimone della Traduzione Araba del Pentateucho di Saadia,” 
in Giuliano Tamani and Angelo Vivian, eds., Manoscritti, Frammenti e Libri ebraici 
nell'Italia dei Secoli xv-xv1 (Rome: Carucci, 1991): 203-213. 


b Wolfenbüttel, Gudianus Graecus, Ms 33 

Contents: Genesis (100v-35v), Exod 11-2745 (34v). 

108 fols. Ruled and watermarked Occidental paper, 27.5 x 20.5, 6 bifolia per quire. 
Catchwords on each folio. 15 lines per page, late naskh, sporadically vocalized. 
Chapter headings are rubricated. The modern foliation runs in the Latin reading 
order. 

Date: Undated 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 


11-113). 
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Comments: The manuscript is an exact copy of Florence, BML, MS Or 112, as already 
noted by Gildemeister on a blank leaf inside the back cover, and dated 5 November 
1836. 

Bibliography: GCAL 1: 102; Franz Koehler and Gustav Milchbrack, Die Gudischen 
Handschriften, vol. 9: Kataloge der Herzog-August-Bibliothek Wolfenbüttel 
(Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 1966): 27; Kahle, Die arabischen 
Bibelübersetzungen, viii. 


c London, BL, MS Harl. 5475 

Contents: 

1 Genesis (1r-72v), Exodus (73v-131r), Leviticus (132v-172v), Numbers (173v-232v), 
Deuteronomy (233v-28or), blank (280v). 

2. blank (281r-282v), Introduction (282v-285r); see GCAL 2: 289-290. 

285 fols. The first folio (Gen 1:1-1:10) is missing. Ruled Oriental paper, 25.2 x 18 
cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is indicated by two strokes on the lower right 
and upper left folios of the open quire. Foliation in rimi numerals, with a running 
head indicating the biblical book (J الاو‎ aul, الثالى‎ zul etc) in the outer margin 
of each folio. 15 lines per page, naskh, sporadically vocalized. There are collation 
signs at the end of each quire, added by a different hand than the main text. This 
second scribe also noted corrections in the margins. 

Date: Undated 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
11113). 

Comments: The part with the introduction seems to have been attached to the codex 
at a later stage. 

Bibliography: Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum orientalium, 2: 1—2. 


d Vienna, ONB, MS Mxt. 664 
Contents: Genesis (1v—61r), Exodus (62r-109v), Leviticus (10r—141v), Numbers 
(142v-ıgov), Deuteronomy (1911-2321). 

232 fols. (111 is a later replacement). Oriental paper, 9.7 x 6.7 cm, 5 bifolia per 
quire. The quire order is indicated by rumi numerals. Catchwords on each folio. 15 
lines per page; formal naskh, fully vocalized. Chapter headings are rubricated. Later 
emendations are found in the margins. 

Date: Undated 
Scribe: Unknown 
Ownership note: 232r 
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برسم ale‏ الحضرة الا محدية وطراز الملة النصرانية ذو At Al‏ الواقدة والمصيرة النقادة 
pee 5 DE uw‏ 


p‏ ابن يوحنا 


Reader's notes: fol. ir 

Text divisions: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
11-113). 

Bibliography: Gustav Flügel, Die arabischen, persischen und türkischen hand- 
schriften der Kaiserlich-kóniglichen Hofbibliothik zu Wien (Vienna: K. K. Hof- und 
Staatsdruckerei, 1865-66), 3: 3—4; GCAL 1: 103. 


e Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 2 

Contents: Genesis (1v-76r), blank (76v-77r), Exodus (77v-132v), blank (133r), Leviticus 
(133v-169v), blank (17or) Numbers (170v-223v), blank (224r) Deuteronomy 
(224v-268v). 

268 fols. Oriental paper, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is indicated by sig- 
natures in the form of spelled-out numbers, catchwords on each folio, 15 lines per 
page. Naskh, sporadically vocalized. Chapter headings are rubricated. 

Date: Undated (14th cent.) 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
11-13). The weekly parashot are sporadically marked, e.g. fol. 8r الفصل الثا من وهو‎ 
اول الفراشة الثانية‎ 

Bibliography: Mai, Scriptorum veterum, 4: 2-3; Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the 
Pentateuch, 94-97, 36*—49*; GCAL 1:103. 


f Birmingham, Mingana, Ms Christian-Arabic 7 

Contents: 

1 Genesis 3:7-end (1r-32r), Exodus (32r-58r) Leviticus (58r-76r) Numbers 
(76v-102v), Deuteronomy (102v-125r), blank (125v-126v). 

2. Psalms (1271-1671). 

3. Translation of biblical songs (Song of Moses, Song of Hannah, etc.) (167r-17ov), 
blank (17171721). 

4. Gospels (172v-249v). 

249 fols. Ruled paper, 24.2 x 18.4 cm, catchwords on each folio, 21 lines per page. 
Formal naskh, sporadically vocalized. Chapter headings are rubricated. The first 
two folios (Genesis 11-3:7) are missing. Each of the four sections was copied by a 
different hand. 

Date: Undated (17th cent.) 
Scribe: Unknown 
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Ownership note: On fol. 170v, in Arabic script and karshüni, mentioning Ghürî Istifan. 
He is also known as the copyist of Birmingham, Mingana, Ms Christian-Arabic 12. 

Text divisions: The manuscript has several text divisions: The Langton chapters are 
referred to as fasl. The Coptic divisions, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions 
of the Pentateuch, 11-113), are also referred to as fasl. In addition, the manuscript 
marks the Hebrew weekly parashot. 

Bibliography: Mingana, Catalogue of the Mingana Collection, 2: 7-9; GCAL 1: 104. 


g Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 24 

Contents: Genesis (1r-33v), Exodus (33v-61r), Leviticus (61v-81v), Numbers (81v-108v), 
Deuteronomy (109r-129v). 

130 fols. Paper, 35 x 23 cm, 21-26 lines per page. 

Date: Fol. 129v, 28 Amshir 1411 AM (4 March 1695 CE) 

Scribe: Copied by Yusuf ibn Gabryal for the teacher (al-mu'allim) Ham Abt Yusuf 
(fol. 129v) 

Comments: The text resembles Saadiah's Tafsir, with some variants. 

Bibliography: GCAL 1:103; Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 93; Simaika, 
Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 28. 


h Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 51 
Contents: Numbers (1r-64r), blank (64v-66r), Deuteronomy (66v—1271). 

128 fols. Paper, 25 x 19 cm, 12-13 lines per page. Naskh, sporadic vocalization. 
Bequeathed to the Monastery of St. Anthony by Anba Athanasius, Bishop of Abu Tij 
(fol. 127r). 

Date: Fol. 64r: 23 Bäbah 1527 AM (21 November 1810 CE) 


كيل بعون الله تعالى سفر العجج ولموسى الني بركاته معنا امین في ثالث وعشر ون بابه 1527 
lagu‏ الا طهار 


Scribe: Copied by Antüni (fols. 64r and 127r) 
Bibliography: Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 101; Simaika, Catalogue 
of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 70. 


i Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 184 
Contents: Genesis (71-691), Exodus (73r-127v), Leviticus (128r-170r). 

184 fols. Paper, 32 x 21 cm, 15 lines per page. Naskh, sporadic vocalization. 
Date: Fol. 170r: 27 Kiyahk 1490 AM, corresponding to 10 Safar 1198 AH (= 1784 CE) 
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وكان الفراغ من هذه اكاب المبار ك يوم الاحد المبار ك سابع عشرين شه ركيهك القبطي من 
شهور سنة 1490 للشهدا الا طهار النوافق ذلك عشر شهر صفر من شهور سنو للشهدا 
الاطهار النوافق ذلك عشر شهر صفر من شهور سنة ثامنية وتسعين وماية والف للهجرة. 


Scribe: Unknown 

Comments: Many illuminations: e.g. Moses (5r), Jesus as a shepherd (69v), Aaron as 
high priest (71r), and the Ark of the Covenant (71v). 

Bibliography: Simaika, Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 50; Atalla, 
Illustrations from Coptic Manuscripts, 15. 


0 Cairo, Coptic Museum, MS Bibl. 1 
Contents: Genesis (2r-76v), Exodus (77r-137v), Leviticus (138r-179v), Numbers 
(180r-241v), Deuteronomy (2421-294V). 

294 fols. (1-3 are a later replacement). Occidental paper, 20 x 14 cm, 5 bifolia per 
quire. The quire order is indicated by signatures in the form of spelled-out numbers. 
Catchwords on each folio, 9-15 lines per page. Chapter headings are rubricated. 
Formal naskh, sporadically vocalized. Fols. 76v, 137v, 179v, 241v, and 293v all bear the 
notation that the manuscript was donated to the Coptic Patriarchate on 15 Babah 
1628 AM (26 October 1911 CE). 

Date: 2941, 14 Hatür 1337 AM; 5 Muharram 1030 AH (= 30 November 1620 CE) 

Text divisions: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
111-113). The weekly Hebrew parashot are marked sporadically. 

Bibliography: GCAL 1: 103; Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 1; Simaika, 
Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 1:16. 


k London, BL, MS Add. 11855 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy belong to this branch; see description above. 


1 Paris, BnE Ar. 4 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy belong to this branch; see description above. 


m Copenhagen, Royal Library, MS Ar. 75 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy belong to this branch; see description above. 


1.3 Arab"ebıc: The Enlarged Coptic Branch 

Manuscripts in this group supplement the basic text of the Tafsir with a set of addi- 
tional texts. It falls in two subgroups. In the first, the translation is preceded by an edifi- 
catory proem that deals with the place of Mosaic Law (Arab. al-sharta al-musawiya). 
Each book of the Pentateuch is preceded by a short summary of its contents, referred 
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to as the "study guide" (Arab. dallal). The manuscripts end with an account, called 
the “epilogue” (Arab. al-khatima), on how the Hebrew Scriptures were handed down 
by an authoritative, unbroken line of transmitters until they were eventually trans- 
lated into a variety of languages and thus became corrupted. In the second subgroup 
of manuscripts, Saadiah's Tafsir is interspersed with the commentary by Mark ibn 
al-Qunbar. 


First group: 


a Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 15 

Contents: 

1 Introduction (1v-4v). 

2. Summary of chapters for Genesis (5r-ıor), translation (10v-83v), summary of chap- 
ters for Exodus (84r-87v), translation (88r—147v), summary of chapters for Leviticus 
(148r-1gir), translation (152r-194v), summary of chapters for Numbers (1481-1511), 
translation (2021-259v), summary of chapters for Deuteronomy (260r- 261v), trans- 
lation (262v-314r). 

3. Introduction (314v-316r); see GCAL 2: 289-290. 

316 fols. Paper, 20 x 15, 13 lines per page. Naskh, almost full vocalization. The final 
colophon states that this manuscript was copied from a Vorlage that was collated 
with Hebrew manuscripts. 

Date: Undated (17th cent.) 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
111-113). 

Bibliography: GCAL 1:103, Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 104; Simaika, 
Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2:18. 


c Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 16 

Contents: 

1. Introduction (1r-4v). 

2. Summary of chapters for Genesis (5r—u1r), translation (11v-97v), summary of chap- 
ters for Exodus (98r-1o1v), translation (102v-171r), summary of chapters for Leviticus 
(171-1751), translation (175v—222r), summary of chapters for Numbers (222v-229v), 
translation (230r-300r), summary of chapters for Deuteronomy (300v-303v), trans- 
lation (3041-3631). 

3. Introduction (300v-303v); see GCAL 2: 289-290. 

364 fols. Paper, 20 x 15 cm, 14 lines per page, naskh. Fol. 36v states that this manu- 
script was copied from a Vorlage that was collated with Hebrew manuscripts. 

Date: Undated (18th cent.) 
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Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
11-113). 

Bibliography: GCAL 1:103, Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 106; Simaika, 
Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2:18. 


c Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 18 

Contents: Summary of chapters for Genesis (1v-5v), translation (6v-66v), summary 
of chapters for Exodus (67r-7or), blank (7ov-71r) translation (71v-ugv), blank 
(120r), summary of chapters for Leviticus (120v-123r), blank (123v-124r), transla- 
tion (124v-160r), summary of chapters for Numbers (160v-166r), blank (166v-1671), 
translation (167v-218v), blank (219r), summary of chapters for Deuteronomy 
(219v-222r), blank (222v-223r), translation (223v—268r). 

270 fols. Paper, 20 x 14 cm, 15 lines per page. At the beginning of each book there 
are illuminated gold panels. The manuscript was copied for the teacher (al-mu‘allim) 
Yusuf of al-Burullus by Sharabi ibn Dumyan of Hitan (fol. 268v), donated to the 
Patriarchate by Anba Butrus, the 109th patriarch (fol. 6r). 

Date: 268v: 15 Rajab 1034 AH (= 22 April 1625) 


وكان El all‏ من مصحف هذه التوراة المقدسة يوم الثلاثا المبارك اواسط شهر رجب 
الفرد سهور سنة اربعة وثلاثين والف الهلالية 


Scribe: Sharabi ibn Dumyan (fol. 268v) 

Text divisions: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
11-113). 

Bibliography: GCAL 1:103; Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 106; Simaika, 
Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 21-22. 


d Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 19 

Contents: Summary of chapters for Genesis (1r-5v), translation (6r-86r), summary 
of chapters for Exodus (68v-gır), translation (gıv-ı55r), summary of chapters for 
Leviticus (155v-158v), translation (1591-200v), summary of chapters for Numbers 
(201r-207r), translation (207v-262r), summary of chapters for Deuteronomy 
(262v-265r), translation as far as Deut 33:2 (265v—3u1v), with a lacuna between 308r 
and 309v (Deut 3119-32:8 desunt). 

312 fols. Paper, 20 x 15 cm, 15 lines per page, naskh. 
Date: Unknown 
Scribe: Unknown 
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Text divisions: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
11-113). 

Bibliography: Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chretiens, 105; Simaika, Catalogue 
ofthe Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 18-19. 


e Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 23 

Contents: 

1. Introduction (1r-4v). 

2. Summary of chapters for Genesis (5r-10v), translation (111-771), summary of chap- 
ters for Exodus (77v-8ır), translation (81v—129r), summary of chapters for Leviticus 
(129v-133r), translation (133v-165r), summary of chapters for Numbers (165v-171r), 
translation (172r-216v), summary of chapters for Deuteronomy (217r-219r), transla- 
tion (219v-259r). 

266 fols. Paper, 22 x 16 cm, 15 lines per page. Naskh, almost full vocalization. 
Donated to the Monastery of St. Anthony by Anbä Butrus (Peter vir), the 109th 
Patriarch, in Ba'ünah 1527 AM (1811 CE). 

Date: Undated (18th-ıgth cent.) 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
111-113). The Hebrew weekly parashot are marked sporadically. 

Bibliography: Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 105; Simaika, Catalogue 
of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 72. 


f Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 28 

Contents: 

1. Summary of chapters for Genesis (1r—4r), translation (5r-49r), summary of chap- 
ters for Exodus (49v-52r), translation (52v-87v), summary of chapters for Leviticus 
(88v-9ov), translation (gir-u4v), summary of chapters for Numbers (115v—119r), 
translation (119v-153r), summary of chapters for Deuteronomy (153v-155r), transla- 
tion (155v-185v). 

2. Introduction (1861-186v); see GCAL 2: 289-290. 

187 fols. (1-10, 20-24, 27, 94 are a later replacement). Paper, 29.2 x 19.3 cm, 5 bifolia 
per quire, numbered by signatures in the form of spelled-out numbers, 21-22 lines 
per page, naskh. 

Date: 187r: 13 Tübah 1324 AM, corresponding to 10 Shawwal 1016 (= 27 January 1608 CE) 


وكان الفراغ من كلب هذا المصحف اتضمن خمسة اسفار التوراة الموسوية في يوم الاثنين 
المبارك ثالث عشري (!) شهر طوبي (!) من 1324 قبطية الموافق ذلك عاشر شهر شوال من 
شهور سنة ستة عشر والف 
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Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
11-113). 

Bibliography: Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 104; Simaika, Catalogue 
of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 20—21. 


g Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 183 

Contents: 

1. Introduction (1v-5r). 

2. Summary of chapters for Genesis (5v—11v), translation (12r-130v), summary of 
chapters for Exodus (131r-137v), translation (138r-223r), summary of chapters for 
Leviticus (223v-227r), translation (228r-289r), summary of chapters for Numbers 
(289v-299r), translation (299v-386v), summary of chapters for Deuteronomy 
(3871-3911), translation (391v-464v). 

3. Introduction (465r-4671); see GCAL 2: 289-290. 

467 fols. (the first folio is a later replacement). Paper, 30 x 21 cm, 13 lines per 
page. Naskh, almost fully vocalized. Donated to Coptic Patriarchate by Anba Butrus 
(Peter vir), the 109th patriarch, on 26 Tübah 1530 AM (2 February 1814 CE). 

Date: Fol. 4671, 13 Jumädä I 1050 AH (= 31 August 1640 CE) 


وكان الفراغ من هذا المصحف الشريف المتضمن خمسة اسفار الموسوية في يوم الجمعة 
المبارك ثالث عشر gale‏ الاول من شهور سنة خمسين بعد cA I‏ 


Scribe: Unknown 
Text divisions: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
11-113). 


Bibliography: Simaika, Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 22. 
Second Group: 


a Cairo, Coptic Museum, MS Theol. 193 

Contents: Genesis. The codex contains the commentary by Mark ibn al-Qunbar. His 
translation, however, was replaced by Saadiah’s Tafsir in the Coptic transmission in 
this manuscript. 

224 fols. (9-11, 20 and 226 were replaced later, using paper with the watermark of 

the Egyptian government). Occidental paper, 28 x 19 cm, 5 bifolia per quire, 19-20 
lines per page. Formal naskh, sporadically vocalized. 

Date: Undated 

Scribe: Unknown 
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Text divisions: As found in the commentary by Mark ibn al-Qunbar; see Rhode, The 
Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 107-108. 

Bibliography: Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 41; Simaika, Catalogue of 
the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 65. 


b Cairo, COP, MS Theol. 3 

Contents: Genesis. The codex contains the commentary by Mark ibn al-Qunbar. His 
translation, however, has been replaced by Saadiah's Tafsir in the Coptic transmis- 
sion in this manuscript. 

190 fols. Paper, 32 x 20 cm, 21 lines per page, naskh. Donated to the Monastery of 

Anba Būla by Anba Yusab, Bishop of Qusqàm. 

Date: Fol. 152r: 16 Bashans 1576 AM (1860 CE) 

Scribe: Mina, minister of the Church of the Virgin in the Harat Zuwayla, Cairo. 

Bibliography: Simaika, Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 169. 


c Cairo, COP, MS Theol. 5 

Contents: Genesis. The codex contains the commentary by Mark ibn al-Qunbar. His 
translation, however, has been replaced by Saadiah's Tafsir in the Coptic transmis- 
sion in this manuscript. 

248 fols. Paper, 30 x 22 cm, z1 lines per page, naskh. 

Date: Fol. 248r: 23 Abib [no year given] 

Scribe: Gabriel Za‘tar of al-Mahalla al-kubrä for the master (al-mu‘allim) Butrus Abu 
Jirjis. 

Bibliography: Simaika, Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 92. 


d Coptic Catholic Patriarchate, MSS 5-1 (According to the Spools 
at BYU) 
Content: Genesis (1v—6v, 18r-185v, 7r-v), Exodus (8v-ı7v, 186r-270v), Leviticus 


(274v-307r), Numbers (307v-3uv). The codex contains the commentary by Mark 
ibn al-Qunbar for Genesis and Exodus. His translation, however, has been replaced 
by Saadiah’s Tafsir in the Coptic transmission in this manuscript. Leviticus and 
Numbers exhibit Arab$vr-Hexjp, 
31 fols. Paper, 19 x 12 cm, 21 lines per page, naskh. 
Date: Unknown (19th cent.) 
Scribe: Unknown 


14 Arab"ebıd: The Revised Coptic Branch 
A revised version, based on the earlier basic type, also exists. It is represented in man- 
uscripts that resulted from the Coptic-Jewish collaboration described in Chapter 1. 
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Copies of this type include a preface, which compares Saadiah’s translation to other 
Christian, Jewish, and Samaritan versions. Its anonymous author added a system of 
rubricated marks to the body of the text. Variant readings, text-critical observations, 
etymological notes, and explanations of the Hebrew original are noted between the 
lines and in the margins. The enterprise was prompted by the wish to return to the 
Tafsir's original Judaeo-Arabic character. 


a Paris, BRE MS Ar. 1 

Contents: Introduction (1v-3r) Genesis (3v-24r) Exodus (24v-41v), blank (42r), 
Leviticus (42v-53r), Numbers (53v-68r), Deuteronomy (68r-83v), blank (841-861), 
Joshua (86v-g6v), Judges (97r-107r), 1 Samuel (107v-122v), 2 Samuel (123r-135v), 
1 Kings (136r-142v), 2 Kings (142v-168v) 1 Chronicles (168v-181r), 2 Chronicles 
(181v-195v), blank (196r), 1 Esdras 1 (196v-2021), Ezra 1:1-Nehemiah 2:13 (2021-205v), 
Nehemiah (205v-209v), blank (210r), Tobit (210v-213v), Judith (214r-218v), Esther 
(219r-221v), Job (222v-23or), blank (230v-232r), Psalms (232v-267r), blank (267v), 
Isaiah (268r-292r) Jeremiah (292v-315v) 1 Baruch (315v-317r) Lamentations 
(318r-320r), Epistle of Jeremiah (320r-321r), Ezekiel (321v-345v), blank (346r), pref- 
ace to Daniel (346v-347v), translation (348v-359v), blank (360v), Minor Prophets 
(360v-387v), blank (3881-390v), Wisdom (391r-396v), Proverbs (397r-406r), 
Ecclesiastes (406v-409r), Canticles (410r—441r), Ecclesiasticus (411v-424r), blank 
(424v-429r), 2 Maccabees (429r-439r), 5 Maccabees (see below, 439v—458r). 

458 fols. Ruled and watermarked occidental paper, 34.5 x 23.5 cm, 5 bifolia per 
quire, 29 lines per page, naskh. 

Date: There are multiple colophons, ranging from Ramadan 992 to Muharram 993 AH 
(September 1584 to January 1585). 

Scribe: Copied by four distinct scribes, two of whom identify themselves. 

Fol. 387r: ‘Abd Rabbih ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sha‘rani 
Fol. 404r: Fad] Allah ibn Tadrus ibn Yusuf? 

Comments: On the significance of this Ms, see Chapter 1. Translations from Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Greek Vorlagen are found side-by-side. The first textual unit, the 
Pentateuch in the version of Saadiah Gaon, begins with an anonymous preface. 
The second textual unit, covering Joshua through Job, derives from Syriac Vorlagen. 
The third section is the Psalter of ‘Abdallah ibn Fadl of Antioch, a translation from 
Greek. The next section is al-‘Alam of Alexandria’s translation of the Prophets. The 
remaining books, too, were translated from Greek. Finally, the last text, an Arabic 
epitome of the originally Judaeo-Arabic translation of the Hebrew Sefer Yosippon, 
known as 5 Maccabees in modern research, is appended to the codex. 


2 He is also known as the scribe of Cairo, Coptic Museum, Ms Liturg. 311 and possibly Ms 
Bibl. 75. 
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FIGURE 5 Paris, BnE, Ar. 1, fol. 3v, OBnF. 


Bibliography: Tychsen, "Über die Quelle"; idem, "Untersuchung ob R. Saadjah Haggaon 
Verfasser der arabischen Uebersetzung des Pentateuchs in den Polyglotten sey,” 
Repertorium für Biblische und Morgenländische Litteratur ıı (1782): 82-112; Alberto 
Vaccari, "Le versioni arabe dei Profeti,” Biblica 1 (1920): 266—268; GCAL 1: 92, 94, and 
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102; Ronny Vollandt, “The Arabic Pentateuch of the Paris Polyglot: Saadiah Gaon's 
Advent to the Republic of Letters,” in Sara Binay and Stefan Leder, eds., Linguistic 
and Cultural Aspects of Arabic Bible Translations (Würzburg: Ergon, 2012): 19-35. 


b Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 32 

Contents: 

1. Introduction (1v-2v), blank (gr). 

2. Genesis (3v-21v), Exodus (21v-36r), Leviticus (36v—46r), blank/waqf note (47r), 
Number (47v-6ov), blank (61r) Deuteronomy (61v-74r), Joshua (75v-83v), 
Judges (83v-92r), blank (93r), 1 Samuel (93v-107r), 2 Samuel (107v-ugr), 1 Kings 
(119v-128r), 2 Kings (129v-150r), 1 Chronicles (150v-162v), blank (163r), 2 Chronicles 
(163v-177v), Ruth (178r-179v), Psalms (130v-212r) Minor Prophets (212v-233r), 
Isaiah (233v-255v), Jeremiah (255v-280v). 

280 fols. Paper, 32 x 22, 29 lines per page. 

Date: 26 Hätür, without year (= 22 November [1585]). 

Fol. 226r, 5 Muharram 994 AH (= 27 December 1585 CE) 

Scribe: One of them can be identified as ‘Abd Rabbih ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sha‘rani (see above). 

Bibliography: GCAL 1:103; Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 96, Simaika, 
Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 14-15; Knutsson, Studies in the 
Text and Language, 27-28, pl. 14; Samir Khalil Samir, "Trois Versions Arabes du Livre 
des Juges. Réflexions critiques sur un livre récent," oc 65 (1981): 101-102. 


c Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 21 

Contents: Genesis (ur-43r) Exodus (43v-7ır), Leviticus (71v-92r), Numbers 
(g2v-120r), Deuteronomy (121v-147r) Joshua (147v-167v), Judges (168v-189v), 
1 Samuel (190v-221r), 2 Samuel (221v-247v), 1 Kings (248v-265r), commentary on 
1 Kings (265v-281v), 2 Kings (282r-310v), 1 Chronicles (31v-337v), 2 Chronicles 
(338v-369r). 

369 fols. Paper, 29 x 20 cm, 19 lines per page. 

Date: Fol. 1471, 14 Babah 1304 AM (= 22 October 1587 CE) 

Scribe: Unknown 

Bibliography: GCAL 1:108; Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 96, Simaika, 
Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2:15. 


15 Arab"ebie: Independent Recensions 

In this group Saadiah’s translation is reproduced faithfully and presented as a strict 
transcription of Judaeo-Arabic Vorlagen into Arabic letters, with no attempt to adapt 
the text to any biblical tradition. 
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a Istanbul, Topkapi, MS 3522 

Contents: 

1 Saadiah’s introduction (1v—4v) 

2. Pentateuch (4v-ıgır) 

192 fols. Paper, 19 lines per page, naskh, sporadic vocalization. Ihmäl signs: a 

small sublinear letter for /ha’/ and a diagonal stroke for /sin/ and /ra’/. 

Date: Fol. 1921, 2 Ramadan 649 AH (= 17 November 1251) 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: weekly Hebrew parashot, referred to as juzü 

Comments: The formulas used in the colophon (192r), in particular the phrase J لا حو‎ 
a رو لا قوة الا با‎ indicate that the copyist was a Muslim. 

Bibliography: Fu'ad Sayyid, Fihris al-makhtutat al-musawwara, 3 vols. (Cairo: Dar 
al-Riyad lil-Tab‘ wa-al-Nashr, 1954-60), 1: 5. 


b Vatican, BAV, MS Borg. Ar. 129 
Contents: Genesis (1-62),? Exodus (63-104), Leviticus (105-140), Number (141-188), 
Deuteronomy (188-206). 

122 fols. Paper, 28.7 x 21 cm, 15 lines per page. Maghribi (or andalüsi) script, spo- 
radic vocalization. The ihmal sign for /ha’/ is a minuscule letter. Hebrew incipits 
are given in Hebrew letters. They are often omitted, especially in Numbers and 
Deuteronomy, where they are missing from successive folio pages. A later hand 
added corrections and supplements to the body of the text. 

Another later hand filled the first page of the codex (left blank by the original 
scribe) with the Arabic text of surat al-bagara (Q 2339) and the fatiha, both accom- 
panied by a transcription into Latin characters. In addition, he supplemented the 
Hebrew incipits omitted by the first copyist and added continuous chapter and 
verse divisions according to modern usage, in Greek and Latin numerals. It is pos- 
sible that the decorations marking the Hebrew parashot are also his. He divided 
the entire Pentateuch into liturgical divisions that do not correspond to any known 
system. Each section is called bab, a rather uncommon designation for biblical divi- 
sions in Arabic. The second writer also added numerous glosses in Greek. His writ- 
ing in Greek and Latin characters is fluent, in contrast to the portions in Hebrew 
and Arabic letters, which display a clumsy and inexperienced flow. 

Date: Undated (17th cent.) 
Scribe: Unknown 
Text divisions: Hebrew weekly parashot 


3 Ifollow the pagination in the codex, which leaves out the first folio. 
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Ownership notes: Fol. 1 contains an ownership note, stating that the manuscript was 
copied on behalf of a certain schoolmaster ( faqih), ‘Isa ibn Ibrahim. 

Comments: The headings for Exodus, Leviticus, Number, and Deuteronomy include 
a transcription of their Hebrew names in Arabic letters: fols. 63 and 104 الى شمو ت‎ 
fol. 104| 2 ,و‎ fol. 140 سيناي‎ gles, fol. 188 .الى هدباريم‎ These transcriptions have led 
several scholars to assert that the copyist was a Qaraite (Edelmann, “On the Arabic 
Versions," 74); Blau (The Emergence and Linguistic Background of Judaeo-Arabic, 40 
n4); Chiesa, "Un Testimone della Traduzione Araba,” 206). It should nevertheless be 
noted that they by no means represent the strict Qaraite transliteration practice, 
which would for example have ايلا شموث‎ rather than الى شموت‎ (cf. London, BL, Ms 
Or. 2540, fol. 3v, as published by Reinhart Hoerning, British Museum Karaite MSS. 
Descriptions and Collation of six Karaite Manuscripts of Portions of the Hebrew Bible 
in Arabic Characters [London: Williams & Norgate, 1889]). They are in fact semi- 
phonetic transliterations that seem to have their origin in Erpernius's Pentateuchus 
Mosis Arabicé (1622), which exhibits the same headings. 

Of special interest are a few instances that indicate that the scribe worked from 
a manuscript in Hebrew letters.^ Saadiah's translation of nopina “like the lofty horns 
[of the wild-ox]” in Num 23:22 and 24:8 as phN2, which consists of the particle of 
similitude and the rarely attested plural form of rawq “horn,” led him into confu- 
sion. Misinterpreting the form as an active participle, he transcribed it as (9 خار‎ 
(fol. 29r, olim 157r) in both verses. In Num 24:9 he copied the apparently undotted 
N'n'3 “kneeled,” which renders »73, as غثا‎ (fol. 291, olim 157r), due to the similarity of 
the letters jim and gha’ in Judaeo-Arabic.5 

Bibliography: Adler, Kurze Übersicht, 173-176; Tisserant, Specimina Codicum, xxx- 
viii and 52; idem, "Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits arabes du fonds Borgia 
à la Bibliothèque Vaticane,’ in Miscellenea Francesco Ehrle (Rome: Bibliotheca 
Apostolica Vaticana, 1924), 5: 17; Philip Hiat, A Visual Testimony: Judaica from the 
Vatican Library (New York: Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1987), 
94; Edelmann, “On the Arabic Versions,” 74; Blau, The Emergence and Linguistic 
Background of Judaeo-Arabic, 40 n4; Chiesa, "Un Testimone della Traduzione Araba." 


2 Arab)": Translations from the Syriac 

In addition to the version of the Pentateuch (Arab$»"1) that was the focus of Part Two 
of this study, there are other Arabic translations from a Syriac Vorlage. ArabSyr2 was a 
popular translation and is found in many manuscripts of diverse geographical prov- 
enance, including Egypt and Spain. ArabSy2 became the preferred translation of the 


4 These instances were already noted by Adler, Kurze Übersicht, 176. 
5 Adler reads ıê. 
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Peshitta Pentateuch, to the point that it completely supplanted Arab$¥"1. Sinai, Ms 
Ar. 4, copied in 963 CE, is the earliest attested manuscript and serves as a terminus 
ante quem for the translation. The striking similarities to ‘Ali ibn Rabban's quotations 
may indicate that it already existed in the ninth century (Chapter 4.1). ArabSy"2 is usu- 
ally featured in the manuscripts containing ArabH*^1a for the books of Exodus and 
Numbers (see above). It is also found in the replacement folios of London, BL, Ms 
Add. 11855. The text of Arab$*'3 appears to be a compromise between the two afore- 
mentioned versions and their translation technique. 


241 ArabSyrı 


See Part Two of this study. 


a. Sinai, MS Ar. 2 
b. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Hunt. 186 
c.  St.Petersburg, Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Ms D 226 (2v-26r) 


2.2 ArabSy'2 


For details, see Chapter 3.2. 


a Sinai, MS Ar. 4 

Contents: Genesis (1r-64v), Exodus (651-125v), Leviticus (126v-170v), Numbers 
(171v-229v), Deuteronomy (230v-280v). 

281 fols. (The first folios, containing Gen 1:1-2:10, are missing) Oriental paper, 

20 x 14 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is indicated by signatures in the 
form of spelled-out numbers on the upper margin of each page. 16—19 lines per line, 
informal naskh, sporadically vocalized. 

Date: 3 Rajab 353 AH (= 16 July 963 CE) 


Fol. 281r 

وانقضى ذسخها يوم الجمعة لثلث UU‏ خلون من رجب سنة ثلث وخمسين BU s‏ وكان ذ لك 

لليوم من تموز يوم عيد مر قراقوس LEAs‏ جبريل بن موسى المعروف بابن حييلعه (S)‏ 
الكاتب رضى الله عنه رضا ابراره واحبايه ورحم من قرااو قرى عليه فقال امین امین 

Scribe: Jibril ibn Müsa. Another manuscript by his hand is Sinai, Ms Ar. 580; see Lewis 


and Gibson, Forty-one Facsimiles, 8-10. 
Reader's note: fol. 281r 


طالع في هذه التورية المقدسة عبد عبيد الكلمة الالهية ميخاييل المصري بدير طور سينا 
المقدس وذلك في سنة سبعماية واحد للهجرة الرب الاله يعفو لمن دعى له 
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Text division: ashah 
Bibliography: Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai; 3; idem, al-Faharis 
al-tahliliya, 28—29; Blau, "Über einige christlich-arabische Manuskripte." 


b Oxford, New College Library, MS 335 
Contents: Genesis (2v-86v), Exodus (87r-158v), Leviticus (159r-212v), Numbers 
(2131-2841), Deuteronomy (284r—348r), Syriac—Arabic bilingual. 

351 fols. (fols. 1-20 are a later replacement, on occidental paper). Ruled Oriental 
paper, 33 x 25 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is indicated by Syriac letters; 
foliation in Syriac letters. Two columns, 22 lines per page, formal naskh. 

Date: 9 Ayyar 1504 AM, Jumada I 589 AH (= 193 CE) 


Fol. 348r-350r :‏ 
elle‏ التو ر اةيوم الا ربعا التاسع ليلة مضت من شهر ايار سنة الف 


وخمس ماية واربع سنين اليونانية الواقعة من سنين سنة نسع وثمانين وخمس ماية في شهر 
جادى الاولى (!) CS,‏ هذا Ql BI‏ ابو سعيد ايسوع القرالا[...] ابن ابو سعيد 
القس ابن ابو الفرج القس المقيم بببعة التكارتة [...] جز فراغ هذا CBM‏ بالبيعة التي هي على 
اسم القديسين الطاهرين ماو کورکس ومار [...] بمحروسة الموصل 


Scribe: Abū Sad ‘Isi‘ (for the Arabic), Thomas bar Josef (for the Syriac); see Koster, 
The Peshitta of Exodus, 17. 

Place: Mosul 

Text division: Incipits, ashah 

Bibliography: Henry Octavius Coxe, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum qui in colle- 
giis auslique (Oxford: E Typographeo Academico, 1852), 1: 120; GCAL 1: 108; a speci- 
men was published by Koster, The Peshitta of Exodus, 213. 


c Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, ms Diez quart. 106 
Contents: Genesis (ir-46v), Exodus (47r-85r) Leviticus (86r-mu), Numbers 
(112r-148r), Deuteronomy (149r-183r). 

The folios added later correspond to the text of the Propaganda Fide edition 
apart from minor details. Deuteronomy exhibits Arab$vr-Hexjp, 

183 fols. (ır is blank, ır-2r are a later addition by a different hand, on occi- 
dental paper). Ruled Oriental paper, 24.5 x 18.5 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire 
order is indicated by Arabic numerals in the lower margin and signature in the 
form of spelled-out numbers in the upper margin; 21 lines per page, formal naskh, 
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sporadically vocalized. /hmal signs: /sin/ and /ra’/, a stroke. Text is in two columns, 
with rubricated chapter headings. 
Date: 


Fol. 46v: 8 Dhü al-Qa'ida 678 AH (= u March 1280 CE) 
وقوته جميع السفر الاول من اسفار التورية وهو سفر الخليقة وهو اربعة‎ alll انقضا بعون‎ 
la; الثامن من شهر ذي القعدة سنة تمان وسبعين‎ dell ثلثون‎ 

Fol. 85r: 15 Dhü al-Qaida 678 AH (= 18 March 1280 CE) 
عشر ذي القعدة سنة تمان وسبعين وستّاية وهو ستة عشرين اصحاحا‎ 

Fol. 148r: 27 Dhü al-Qa'ida 678 AH (= 30 March 1280 CE) 

تم السفر الرابع من التورية وهو سفر اعداد بني اسراييل يوم الثلثا سايع عشرين ذي القعدة 
سنة تمان وسبعين وسټاية 


Scribe: Unknown 

Ownership notes: Various, on fol. 46v 

Text division: Chapter incipits, ashah; Deuteronomy: fas! 

Comments: The manuscript consists of four different codicological units. The scribe 
of the later replacements refreshed faded portions of the earlier codex, crossed out 
a number of readings, and marked new ones on the margins. A third hand added 
sporadic corrections in the margin. A fourth hand added modern chapter divisions. 

Bibliography: Wilhelm Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis der arabischen Handschriften, 10 vols. 
(Berlin: A. Asher, 1897), 9: 525-526; GCAL 1: 106; Arthur Vööbus, “Der Einfluss des 
altpalästinischen Targums,” Museon 68 (1955), 128. 


d Paris, BnE Ms Ar. 13 
Contents: 
i Genesis (ir-64v), Exodus (65r-112v), Leviticus (113r-149r), summary of chapters 
(1491-1531), Numbers (153v-199v), Deuteronomy (200r-243v). 
2. Anaccount of Melchizedec (fol. 244) 
Only Genesis-Leviticus are Arab$»r2. Numbers is al-Harith's version (Arab$vr- 
Hex13). including his summary of chapters. Deuteronomy is similar to Arab°y'-Hexıb, 
245 fols. The first folio—Gen 1:1:10—is missing. There are lacunae between 81 
and 82 (Gen 14:31-16:18) and between go and gı (Gen 243-2520). Oriental paper, 
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25.7 X 17.3, 5 bifolia per quire. Foliation in rum: numerals; 17-19 lines per page, for- 
mal naskh, very rarely vocalized. 

Date: Undated (15 cent.) 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text divisions: Incipits, ashah 

Comments: This manuscript was probably the Vorlage of Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms 
Arch. Seld. A 66. See further comments there. 

Bibliography: Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, 1: 18; Nasrallah, "Deux ver- 
sions,” 206-208; GCAL 1:107. 


e Paris, BnE MS Ar. 15 
Contents: Genesis (ir-77v) Exodus (78v-139v, 1411-156r), Leviticus (157r-212v), 
Numbers (213r-280r), Deuteronomy (280r-286v, 140, 2871-320V). 
The later replacements contain ArabCePt, Genesis-Leviticus exhibit Arab$»ra, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy are similar to ArabSyr-Hexyb, 


322 fols. 1-7, 16, 66-67, 319-322 are a later replacement on Occidental water- 
marked paper. The last folios (Deut 28:8-34:12) are missing. Ruled Oriental paper, 20 
x14 cm, 5 bifolia per quire; foliation in rumi numerals, 14 lines per page, naskh. The 
restoration of the codex was done by Musa (fol. 322v), a disciple of the Patriarch 
Yuwakim, in the year 7087 of the Era of Adam (1579 CE). 

Date: Undated (12-13 cent.) 
Scribe: Unknown 
Text divisions: Incipits, ashah 


Bibliography: Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, 1: 19; GCAL 1: 103-104, 108 


f Florence, BML, MS Or. 77 (olim 15) 
Contents: Genesis 
47 fols. Ruled Oriental paper, 25.5 x 17.5, 4 bifolia per quire, 19-22 lines per page, 

formal naskh, sporadically vocalized. Ihmäl signs: /sin/, a crescent. 

Date: Undated 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text division: Incipits, ashah 

Bibliography: Stefano Evodio Assemani, Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae, 58; GCAL 
1:103 (ascribes the version to a Greek Vorlage). 


g Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Arch. Seld. A 66 

Contents: 

1. An account of Melchizedec (fol. ır-2v). 

2. Genesis (4v-67r), Exodus (58r-122r), Leviticus (1341-1641), Numbers (165r-222v), 
Deuteronomy (223V-274V). 
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3. Table that indicates when the different lections are to be read (fol. 275). 
The later replacement folios contain Arab@reek, 
277 fols. (4, 11, 273 are a later replacement). Ruled Oriental paper, 26 x 18.5 cm, 
5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is indicated by signatures in the form of spelled- 
out numbers in the top margin of each page. Foliation in rami numerals, 17 lines per 
page, formal naskh, sporadically vocalized. Ihmäl signs: /ha’/, a minuscule letter, 
rubricated chapter headings. 
Date: Unknown 
Scribe: Unknown 
Ownership notes: Various; fol. 57v mentions Hamat and Antakya 
Comments: The manuscript is the direct Vorlage of Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 525. It also 
seems to be related to Paris, BnF, Ms Ar. 13, which was already missing Gen 1:1-1:10, 
14:31-16:18 and 24:11-25:10 (see above). In copying from this manuscript, the scribe of 
this Ms filled them in from another source (Arab@reek). In addition, Paris, BnF, Ms 
Ar. 13 also contains the story of on Melchizedec. 
Bibliography: Uri, Nicoll, and Pusey, Bibliothec® Bodleian codicum manuscriptorum, 
1 (Codices Christiani): 30; GCAL 1: 108. 


h Leiden, University Library, MS Or. 215 
Contents: Genesis (1v-46v), Exodus (46v-77r), Leviticus (77r-96v) Numbers 
(96v-125v), Deuteronomy (125r-146v). 

146 fols. (the first and last folios are missing; the first surviving folio is dam- 
aged). Oriental paper, 31 x 24 cm; impossible to determine the number of bifolia 
per quire. 18 lines per page, maghribi or andalusi, fully vocalized. Ihmäl signs: /h@’/, 
a minuscule sublinear letter. The text is in two columns; rubricated chapter 
headings. 

Date: Undated 
Scribe: Unknown 
Ownership notes: fol. 2v 


Text division: ashah 

Comments: The manuscript appears to be related to Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Ms Ar. 234, because it contains the same text type. In addition, 
the homoeoteleutons in the latter are copied over faithfully. A modern reader noted 
Hebrew and Latin translation equivalents in the margin. 

Bibliography: Voorhoeve, Handlist of Arabic Manuscripts, 49; GCAL 1:103 (Graf believed 
the Ms exhibits Saadiah's translation). 
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i Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Ms Ar. 234 

Contents: 

1. Genesis (ır-ıgr), Exodus (19r-34r) Leviticus (34v-46r) Numbers (46r-62v), 
Deuteronomy (62v-77r). 

2. Gospels, in the version of Isaac ibn Velasquez (78v-128v). 

128 fols. Paper, 28 x 21 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is indicated by 
catchwords at the end of each quire. 33 lines per page. Maghribi or andalusi, spo- 
radically vocalized; chapter headings are rubricated; many marginal notes. 

Date: 23 Rajab 898 AH (= 10 May 1493 CE) 


Fol. 77v: 

تم السفر الخامس من التورية المنز لة وبتّامهتم الديوان المبار ك والحمد لله رب العالمين وبالله 

التوفيق والله المستعان وعليه التكلان وهو حسبنا ونع لول لا رب غير ولا مبعود سواه 

وذلك في غزة يوم السبت الثالث والعشرين لرجب الغرد المبارك من عام ثمانية ونسعين 
au,‏ 


Scribe: Unknown (Muslim; see Graf, "Ein arabischer Pentateuchkommentar") 

Text divisions: ashah 

Comments: The manuscript belonged to Widmannstetter (fol. 1r). There a many mar- 
ginal notes by a different hand, in Castilian and Arabic. The titles of the books are 
indicated in aljamiado on each folio. 

Bibliography: Aumer, Die Arabischen Handschriften, 75; Graf, "Ein arabischer 
Pentateuchkommentar”; Vööbus, “Der Einfluss des altpalästinischen Targums"; 
Monferrer Sala, "A Nestorian Arabic Pentateuch"; GCAL 1:108. 


j Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 525 
Contents: Genesis (3r-49r) Exodus (49v-86v), Leviticus (87r-u2r) Numbers 
(12v-147r), Deuteronomy (147v-176r). 
Genesis 1:1-11 contains ArabGreek, 
179 fols. Paper, 20 lines per page, late naskh, catchwords on each folio. The begin- 
ning and end of each book are decorated. 
Date: Undated (17 cent.) 
Scribe: Unknown 
Text division: ashah 
Comments: The manuscript seems to be related to Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Arch. 
Seld. A 66, and to Paris, BnF, Ms Ar. 13. A note on fol. 2r indicates that the manu- 
script previously belonged to the College of St. Petri in Monte. 
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Bibliography: Mai, Scriptorum veterum, 4: 540; GCAL 1:108. 


k Cairo, COP, MS New 61 

Contents: Exodus (47r-54v, 1r-41v), Leviticus (10v-41v). 
49 fols. Paper, 22 x 16 cm, 17 lines per page, naskh. 

Date: Unknown 

Scribe: Unknown 


Text division: ashah 


1 Genizah Fragments 
1 CUL, T-S Ar. 41.122 

Contents: Gen 26:15-27:17 

1 folio, paper, 25.5 x 19 cm; 22 lines per page, naskh, sporadically vocalized. [hmal signs: 
/h@/, sublinear minuscule letter; /ra’/, a crescent. Rubricated chapter headings. 

Bibliography: Colin F. Baker and Meira Polliack, Arabic and Judaeo-Arabic Manuscripts 
in the Cambridge Genizah Collections: Arabic Old Series (T-S Ar.1a-54) (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2001): 372. 


2 CUL, T-S Ar. 41129 


Contents: Gen 19:9-23; 38:16-30; 40:17-25; 41:7-10; Exod 5:11-22; 6:2-13 
g folios (4 bifolia), paper, 27.5 x 16 cm, g-12 lines per page, naskh. 
Bibliography: Baker and Polliack, Arabic and Judaeo-Arabic Manuscripts, 373. 


3 CUL, T-S NS 327.92, belongs with the Previous 
Contents: Num 6:20-30 
1 folio, paper, 21.4 x 16.1 cm, 10 lines, naskh. 
Bibliography: Friedrich Niessen and Avihai Shivtiel, Arabic and Judaeo-Arabic 
Manuscripts in the Cambridge Genizah Collections. Taylor-Schechter New Series 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006): 543. 


4 CUL, T-S NS 327.128, belongs with the Two Following 
Contents: Exod 22:22-29; 22:30; 231—7 
1 folio, paper, 20.7 x 14.3 cm, 14 lines per page, diacritical points and vocalization 
used sporadically. Jamal signs: /ha’/, supralinear minuscule letter; /ra’/, a crescent, / 
sin/, a diagonal stroke. Chapter headings are rubricated and followed by a diamond- 
shaped mark. 
Bibliography: Niessen and Shivtiel, Arabic and Judaeo-Arabic Manuscripts, 545. 
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5 CUL, T-S NS 297.258 
Contents: Exod 34:10-22; 34:13-16 
1 folio, paper, 9.6 x 13.9 cm, 7 lines per page. T-S NS 297.258 and T-S NS 297.259 
are separated parts of the same bifolium. 
Bibliography: Niessen and Shivtiel, Arabic and Judaeo-Arabic Manuscripts, 404. 


6 CUL, T-S NS 297.259 
Contents: Exod 34:9-11, 18-22; 35:22-36:2 
2 folios (bifolium), paper, 20.8 x 28.4 cm, 8-14 lines per page. 
Bibliography: Niessen and Shivtiel, Arabic and Judaeo-Arabic Manuscripts, 404. 


2.3 ArabSyrg 
a Birmingham, Mingana, Ms Christian-Arabic 4 
Contents: Genesis (ir-40v) Exodus (40v-gov), Leviticus (gır-ı34v), Numbers 
(135r-193r), Deuteronomy (193v-230v). 
230 fols. Many folios are missing at the beginning (Gen 11-25:25) and the end 
(Deut 1727—end), as well as between 4-5, 35-36, 43-44, 46-47, 64-65, 72-73, 73-74, 


76-77, 77-78 and 85-86. Ruled Oriental paper, 25 x 17.2 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The 
quire order is indicated by abjad numeration, 19 lines per page, naskh, sporadically 
vocalized. Ihmal signs: /ha’/, minuscule letter; /sin/, diagonal stroke. Chapter head- 
ings are rubricated. 

Date: 


Fol. gor: 22 Rabi‘ 11 669 AH, 29 Känün I 669 AH (= 7 December 1270 CE) 
وستين وستاية وهو ناسع عشرين‎ e عشرين من الريع الثاني سنة‎ au جز السفر الاول في‎ 
منكانون الاول الواقع في السنة‎ 
Fol. gov: Jumada I 669 AH (= January 1271 CE) 
سنة لسع وستين وستاية‎ 
Fol. 134v: Jumada 1 669 AH, 28 Känün 11 669 AH (= January 1271 CE) 
كل السفر الثالث من التوراة وهو سفر الاحبار في شهر جمادى الاولى من سنة لسع‎ 
وستين وستاية وهو ثامن عشرين م نكانون الثاني الواقع في السنة المذكورة‎ 
Fol. 193v: ıı Jumada 11 669 AH, 24 Ashbat 669 (24 January 1271) 
سنة تسع وستين وستاية وهو رابع عشر اشباط‎ RM کل [...] في حادي عشر جمادى‎ 
الواقع في السنة المذكورة‎ 
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Copyist: Isa ibn Abi Tahir ibn Abi Nasr ibn al-Bahri 
Text divisions: Incipits, ashah 
Bibliography: GCAL 1:106; Mingana, Catalogue of the Mingana Collection, 2: 1-2. 


3 Arab$rr-Hex: Translations from the Syro-Hexapla 

34 ArabSyr-Hex1a 

A translation of the Pentateuch (Chapter 3.2) into Arabic was transmitted in the name 
of the West-Syriac scholar al-Harith ibn Sinan. It was based on the Syro-Hexaplaric 
version of Paul, bishop of Tella (ca. 617). Al-Harith added introductory chapters of 
two sorts. The first is referred to as a risala, in which he goes into great detail about 
earlier biblical translations, in response to the request of an unnamed patron. In par- 
ticular, he describes Origen's Hexapla, including its arrangement in columns and the 
notational system used to indicate variants between the Lxx and the Three. There are 
also introductions to each book of the Pentateuch, which, following the custom of 
Syro-Hexaplaric manuscripts, provide a short summary of the contents. Manuscripts 
of Melkite provenance usually adhere to this arrangement, while those copied by 
Coptic scribes usually dispense with the introductory chapters. Uri, Nicoll, and Pusey 
(Bibliothece Bodleiane codicum manuscriptorum, 2 (Codices arabici christiani): 44 
mention Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Or. 461, which contains only a modern copy of 
the introduction. Also Dayr Abū Magar, Ms Bibl. 1 (3r-10v, cf. Ugo Zanetti, Les manu- 
scrits de Dair Abü Magär: inventaire (Genéve: Cramer, 1986): 1.) and St. Petersburg, 
Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Ms D 226 (ır, see below) exhibit among other texts 
al-Harith's introduction. 


a Sinai, MS Ar. 10 

Contents: Summary of chapters (1r—7v), translation of Genesis (8r-56v), introduc- 
tion to Exodus (57r-57v), summary of chapters (58r-60v), translation (61r-10or), 
introduction to Leviticus (100v-101r), translation (101v-128r), Numbers (129r-170v), 
Deuteronomy (1711-205v).® 

205 fols. Fol. 4 is a later replacement, fol. 3 is not in its right place and contains 

portions of Deuteronomy. Oriental paper, 27 x 18 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire 
order is indicated by signatures in the form of spelled-out numbers in the top mar- 
gin of each page, foliation in rumi numerals, 19 lines per page; formal naskh, spo- 
radically vocalized. Ihmäl signs: /sin/ and /ra’/, a diagonal stroke. 

Date: 950 AM (= 1233/34 CE) at the Monastery of Saint Paul the Anchorite 


6 The sequence of folios on the microfilm is confused. 
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Fol. 205r 

ونقل هذا OB‏ المقدس بدير onal‏ ابا بولا اول السواح قبالة البحر الا حمر جر القلز 

e يس أب لسواح قبالة البحر الا حمر‎ - Jë 
في سنة لسع ماية وخمسون للشهدا الا طهار‎ 


Copyist: Unknown 
Comments: The codex contains numerous glosses; e.g. Deuteronomy ends with the 


في الارض oS‏ الذي يسكن ما بى المغرب قرسامن remark (fol. 205v): 2» Jede‏ 
ايضا من البلوط المرتفع القريب من قربة عي هذا وجد في نسخة السمرة زايد. 


Bibliography: Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai, 3; idem, al-Faharis 
al-tahliliya, 37-39; Nasrallah, "Deux versions": 206-208; GCAL 1: 107. 


b Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 1 

Contents: 

1. Introduction (1r-10v). 

2. Introduction to Genesis (ur-18r) summary of chapters (18v-27v), translation 
(28r-1o1r), introduction to Exodus (101v-102v), summary of chapters (102v-106v), 
translation (107v—163r), introduction to Leviticus (163v-164r), summary of chapters 
(164v-167v), translation (168r-203r), summary of chapters for Numbers (203v-207v), 
translation (208v-256v), summary of chapters for Deuteronomy (2571—-259v), trans- 
lation (260r-299v). 

300 fols. Oriental paper 25 x 17 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is indicated 
by signatures in the form of spelled-out numbers in the top margin of each page. 
The manuscript was copied by two scribes (fols. 1-159 - quires 1-16 and fols. 160—301 
= quires 17-30). Foliation in rimi numerals is found in the portion executed by the 
second scribe. The first scribe wrote 19 lines per page, the second, 18 lines per page. 
Formal naskh, almost fully vocalized. Jamal signs: /sin/ and /ra’/, in the form of a 
crescent. There are collation marks at the end of each quire. 

Date: 1 Ba'ünah 1045 AM (= 1320 CE) 


Fol. 299v: 
كل نسخ هذا المصحف المقدس في يوم الجمعة اول يوم من شهر بؤنه سنة خمس وار بعون‎ 
والف للشهدا الاطهار ر زقنا الله بركاتهم امين‎ 


Scribe: Unknown 
Text divisions: Hexaplaric kephalaia 
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Comments: The codex was commissioned by the Archdeacon Said al-Dawla from 
the city of Qus. The first folio notes that the manuscript belonged to the Biblioteca 
Palatina before it arrived at the Vatican Library. 

Bibliography: Mai, Scriptorum veterum, 4: 1-2; Nasrallah, "Deux versions," 206-208; 
GCAL 1:107. 


c Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Laud. Or. 258 (olim A 147) 

Contents: 

1. Introduction (1r-9v). 

2. Introduction to Genesis (10v-18v), summary of chapters (19v-3or), translation 
(30v-u5v), introduction to Exodus (116v-118r), summary of chapters (18r-123v), 
translation (124v-199v), introduction to Leviticus (200r-201v), summary of chap- 
ters (201v-206r), translation (206v-254r) summary of chapters for Numbers 
(254v-26ov), translation (261v-331v), summary of chapters for Deuteronomy 
(332v-337r), translation (337۷-356۷). 

356 fols. First folios are missing. Ruled Oriental paper, 27.5 x 20 cm, 5 bifolia per 
quire. The quire order is indicated by signatures in the form of spelled-out numbers 
on at the end of each folio. Foliation in rami numerals, 13 lines, calligraphic naskh, 
almost fully vocalized. 

Date: Undated 

Scribe: Unknown 

Comments: The codex was presented to Laud by Cyrillus Lucari, Bishop of 
Constantinople. Fol. ii has a note by Cyrillus; see Henry Octavius Coxe, Catalogus 
codicum manuscriptorum qui in collegiis auslique (Oxford: E Typographeo 
Academico, 1973), xxvii. 

Text divisions: Hexaplaric kephalaia 

Bibliography: Uri, Nicoll, and Pusey, Bibliothec® Bodleian codicum manuscriptorum, 
1 (Codices Christiani): 29-30; Eichhorn, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 1: 617-619; 
Paulus, Commentatio critica, 72-80; Curt Peters, “Grundsätzliche Bemerkungen," 
130; Nasrallah, “Deux versions,” 206-208; GCAL 1: 107. 


d Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Laud. Or. 243 (olim A 146) 

Contents: 

1. Introduction (1r-ı2v). 

2. Introduction to Genesis (13r-17v, 28r-32v), summary of chapters (181-24v, 33v-371), 
translation (25v-27v, 38r-u7v), introduction to Exodus (118v-ugv), summary of 
chapters (102v-125v), translation (126v—192r), introduction to Leviticus (391v-194v), 
summary of chapters (195v-199v), translation (200v-245v), summary of chapters 
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for Numbers (246v-252r) translation (253v-318v), summary of chapters for 
Deuteronomy (319r-323r), translation (3241-378v). 

379 fols. Fols. 18-37 are out of order. Ruled Oriental paper, 28 x 19 cm, 5 bifolia 
per quire. The quire order is indicated signatures in the form of spelled-out num- 
bers at the end of each quire, foliation in rimi numerals. 19-20 lines per page, semi- 
formal naskh, sporadically vocalized, rubricated chapter headings. 

Date: Undated 

Scribe: Unknown 

Comments: There are many corrections in the margins. The Greek form of proper 
names is often found between the lines. 

Text divisions: Hexaplaric kephalaia 

Bibliography: Uri, Nicoll, and Pusey, Bibliothec® Bodleiane codicum manuscriptorum, 
1 (Codices Christiani): 29; Eichhorn, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 1: 617-619; 
Paulus, Commentatio crítica, 72-80; Curt Peters, "Grundsátzliche Bemerkungen," 
130; Nasrallah, “Deux versions,” 206—208; GCAL 1: 107. 


e El Escurial, Ms Ar. 1857 
Contents: 

Introduction to Genesis (1v-12v), summary of chapters (13v-25r), translation 
(26v-129r), introduction to Exodus (130v-132r), summary of chapters (132v-139r), 
translation (140v-225r), introduction to Leviticus (226v-227v), translation 
(228v-293r), Numbers (2941-3791), Deuteronomy (380v-454r). 

454 fols. Oriental paper, 13 lines per page, formal naskh, almost fully vocalized. 

Date: Undated 

Scribe: Unknown 

Bibliography: Nasrallah, “Deux versions,’ 206-208; GCAL 1: 107; Nemesio Morata, “Los 
Fondos Árabes Primitivos de el Escorial,” al-Andalus 2 (1934):144. 


f Istanbul, Süleymaniye, Ms Carullah 3 

Contents: Summary of chapters for Genesis (1r-10r), translation (10v-78r), Exodus 
(103v/1v—57v);? Leviticus (60v-ggr), summary of chapters for Numbers (99v-104r), 
translation (105v-163v), Deuteronomy (165v-214v). 

320 fols. Oriental paper, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is indicated by 
spelled-out Arabic numerals, foliation in rum: numerals, 17 lines per page, naskh, 
sporadically vocalized. Chapter headings are rubricated. 

Date: Undated (13th cent.) 
Scribe: Unknown 


7 The foliation starts over again in the middle of Exodus. 
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Comments: The manuscript appears to have originally included the introduction to 
Genesis, which fell out, as suggested by the rumi foliation. There are many glosses 
in Coptic, both in the margins and between the lines. 


g Paris, BnE MS Ar. 13 
Numbers contains al-Harith's version (see above). 
Bibliography: Nasrallah, “Deux versions,” 206-208; GCAL 1: 107. 


h Paris, BnE Ms Ar. 14 
Contents: Genesis (1v-85v), Exodus (86r-154r), Leviticus (154r-201v), Numbers 
(2021-258v), Deuteronomy (2591-307V). 

The first few folios contain Arab©°Pt, while the orignal parts of Genesis and 
Exodus contain the translation of al-Härith. Leviticus-Deuteronomy exhibit 
ArabSyr-Hexıb, 

307 fols. Ruled Oriental paper. Fols. 11, 16, 23, 24, 51-56, 61, 66, 72, 75, 82-85, 93-94, 
101, 103-104, 106, 110, 117 are dyed red. 25 x 17.5 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. Their order is 
indicated by signatures in the form of spelled-out numbers, foliation in rum: numer- 
als, 14-15 lines; naskh, sporadically vocalized. Chapter headings are rubricated. 

Date: Undated (14th cent.) 

Scribe: Unknown 

Ownership notes: ex libris Christian Rau (Constantinople, 20 December 1639), ‘Abd 
al-Aziz ibn Sa'd al-Din, inscribed on the first folio, which lacks a folio number. 

Text divisions: ashah, Palestinian sedarim, and weekly parashot. 

Bibliography: Gérard Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes: Premiére par- 
tie: manuscrits chrétiens nos. 1-6933 (Paris: Bibliotheque Nationale, 1972), 18-19; 
Nasrallah, “Deux versions," 206-208; GCAL 1: 107. 


i Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 14 

Contents: 

1. Introduction (1r-13v). 

2. Summary of chapters for Genesis (13v-33r), translation (33v-ugv), summary of 
chapters for Exodus (1201-1277), translation (127V-208v), summary of chapters for 
Leviticus (209r-216r), translation (216v-273v), summary of chapters for Numbers 
(274r-281r), translation (281v-361v), summary of for Deuteronomy (362r-366v), 
translation (3671-439V). 

440 fols. The last four folios are severely mutilated, and folios are missing 
between 6r-6v and between 2045-2051: Paper, 22 x 16 cm, 15 lines per page, naskh, 
sporadic vocalization. 

Date: Fol. 439v, 28 Amshir 1372 AM (= 4 March 1656 CE) 

Scribe: Unknown 
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Bibliography: Simaika, Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 24; Nasrallah, 
"Deux versions,’ 206-208; GCAL 1: 107; Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chré- 
tiens, 102-103. 


0 Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 27 

Contents: Genesis (1r-79r), summary of chapters for Exodus (79v-851), translation 
(85v-153r), summary of chapters for Leviticus (153v—1591), translation (159v-206v), 
summary of chapters for Numbers (207r—212v), translation (213r-284r), summary of 
chapter for Deuteronomy (2851-2877), translation (287v-340V). 

340 fols. 80-92, 224 are later replacements. Paper, 22 x 16 cm, 16 lines per page, 
rubricated titles. Parts of the codex were restored in Abib 1625 AM (- 1909 CE). The 
introductory sections were left out in the restoration. The first quire (fols. 1-8) was 
written by a more recent hand. 

Date: Fol. 156r, 3 Shaban 730 AH (= 22 May 1330 CE) 


OB‏ المخرج وهو all‏ الثاني على ما نقله الاثنان السبعون مما ترجه الحرث ابن سنان في 
ثالث شعبان المكرم سنة CNW‏ وسبع ماية 


Scribe: Unknown 

Bibliography: GCAL 1:107; Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 105; Simaika, 
Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 9; Nasrallah, "Deux versions" 
206—208. 


k Cairo, COP, MS New 56 
Contents: Numbers 13:30-36:13 (1r-18v, 2orv, 191v, 31r-33r), Deut 11-29:29 (33v-40V, 
21r-30v). 
40 fols. 1-6, 10, and 40 are badly torn. Many leaves are covered with tissue, ren- 
dering the text almost illegible. Paper, 43 x 31 cm, 19-20 lines per page, naskh. 
Date: Unknown 
Scribe: Unknown 


1 Joun, L'Ordre Basilien du Saint-Sauveur, MS 224 
Contents: 

1. Text on the calendar (1-8)8. 

2. Commentary on Genesis (9-12). 


8 The foliation is inconsistent, but has been retained for convenience. 
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3. Genesis (13-163), introduction to Exodus (164—165), translation (166—192), introduc- 
tion to Leviticus (193—194), translation (195-294), Numbers (295-516), introduction 
to Deuteronomy (517), translation (520—621). 
4. Commentary on sections of Genesis (623-690). 
345 fols. The first textual unit is codicologically distinct; 9-22, 37-38, 41-42, 
51-52, 54-55, 114—117, 145-146, 164-165, 219-220, 293-294, 391-394, 517—519, 561-562, 
569-572, 593-594, 601-602, 611—612, 619-621 are later replacements. Paper, 4 bifolia 


per quire. The quire order is indicated by signatures in the form of spelled-out num- 
bers, 15 lines per page (differs in the later replacements), naskh, sporadic vocaliza- 
tion. The chapter headings are marked in red, blue, and gold ink. 

Text division: Unknown division, referred to as fasl. 

Comments: Genesis is incomplete. The Jewish weekly portions are marked and their 
Hebrew names are given in Hebrew script. 

Bibliography: Nasrallah, “Deux versions,” 206-208. 


m Stockholm, National Library of Sweden, Ms A777 

Contents: 

1. Introduction (2r-3v). 

2. Introduction to Genesis (4r-4v), summary of chapters (5r-8v), translation (9r-38r), 
Exodus (38v-67r), introduction to Leviticus (67v-68r), summary of chapters (68v— 
69), translation (70r-102r) summary of chapters for Numbers (102r-106r), transla- 
tion (106v-152r), summary of chapters for Deuteronomy (152v—155r), translation 
(155v-188v). 

189 fols. Occidental paper, 32.5 x 20.5 cm, 27-37 lines per page, European hand, 
sporadically vocalized. 

Comments: Judging from the watermarks, the manuscript was written in the late 
16th or early 17th century? The manuscript seems to have been written by at least 
two scribes. It was rebound at an unknown date in modern times. The Ex Libris 
on fol. ır reports that the manuscript originally consisted of 299 folios; there are 
now 188 folios. It was purchased from the collection of F. Schürrer von Waldheim 
(Fol. ır). Given that many books in Schürrer von Waldheim’s collection came from 
the library of Bengt Oxenstierna, it seems likely to assume that this manuscript has 
the same origin and was brought to Sweden as spoils of war. 


n Aleppo, Collection Khükaz 

Sbath (al-Fihris, no. 293) mentions another copy in Aleppo. Its whereabouts today are 
not known. 

Bibliography: Nasrallah, “Deux versions," 206-208. 


9 See http://www.piccard-online.de/struktur.php?sprache. 
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3.2 ArabSvr-Hexjb 

Another text type, preserved in a group of later manuscripts (13th century onwards) 
of predominantly Melkite provenance, seems to be directly related to or based on 
al-Harith's translation. The manuscripts usually dispense with the risala and sum- 
mary of contents. The precise origin and characteristics of this adaptation are yet to be 
established. Numbers and Deuteronomy are usually found in the manuscripts, which 
contain Mark ibn al-Qunbar's translation and commentary (see Chapter 3.1). The first 
group of manuscripts, with ArabP*bib for Genesis, contains this text type for Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy (see above). 


a Sinai, MS Ar. 3 

Contents: 

1. Introduction, with summary of chapters (2r-23v)!9. 

2. Genesis (24v-104r), Exodus (104v—1751), Leviticus (175r-207v), Numbers (208v-272r), 
Deuteronomy (272v-330v), Joshua (331v-372r). 

373 fols. Oriental paper, 25 x 17.5 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is indi- 
cated by signatures in the form of spelled-out numbers on the top margin, foliation 
in rimi numerals, 17 lines per page, naskh, sporadically vocalized. Chapter headings 
are rubricated. 

Date: 9 Kànün 11 1670 of the Seleucid Era, 6868 of the Creation and 1358 CE 


Fols. 330v-331r 

[...] يوم الاربعا تاسع شه ركانون الثاني سنة الف وستاية وسبعين للاسكندر QU sl‏ 

الموافق لني ادم سنة ستة الف OU g‏ ماية وثمانية وستين الموافق لسنة الف RU y‏ وتمانية 
وحمسين المسيح 

Scribe: Yusuf ibn Subat al-Amadi al-Suryani 

Ownership note: Fol. 2r 

صار من عوادي الزمان في y‏ العبد الفقير الى الله تعالى عيسى بن سعيد الطيب بمدينة 

الشام نفعه اللّه 


Bibliography: Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai, 3; idem, al-Faharis 
al-tahliliya, 24-27. 


10 The sequence of folios on the microfilm is confused. 
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b St. Petersburg, Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Ms D 226 

Fols. 2v-26r contain ArabSY"1; the rest of the Pentateuch exhibits Arab$yr-Hexjp, 

Contents: Vol. 1: al-Harith's preface to Genesis (1r), translation (1v-32v), opening page 
(33r), preface to Exodus (33v), translation (34v-57v), blank/notes (57v), opening 
page (58r), preface to Leviticus (58v), translation (59r-74r), blank (74v), preface to 
Numbers (75r), translation (75v-96v), opening page (97r), preface to Deuteronomy 
(97v), translation (98r—117r), blank/notes (117v), Joshua (n8v-133r) Judges 
(133v-146v), blank (147r), 1-2 Samuel (147v-178r), 1-2 Kings (178v-2uv), opening 
page (212r), Ruth (212v-214r), opening page (215r), preface to Psalms (215v—216v), 
blank/notes (217r), translation of Psalms (217v-252). 

For the other two volumes, see Valerii Polosin, "The Arabic Bible: Turning Again 
to an Old Controversy," Manuscripta Orientalia 6 (2000): 3-18. 

The manuscript consists of three textual units. The first was copied by scribe A, 
who uses the name of Poimen of Damascus (see below); it covers the first two vol- 
umes, as well as the third through the end of Judith (vol. 3, fol. 53v). The second unit, 
written by scribe B, comprises Tobit (vol. 3, fols. 55r-62v). On a separate quire, with 
smaller dimensions (see below), it is clearly distinct from the rest. The last unit, 
which contains the New Testament, was copied mainly by scribe C, Abū Ghalib ibn 
Abü al-Fahm ibn Abü al-Hasan al-Masihi, plus 10 folios added by scribe A (vol. 3, 
fols. 131-141). These three units differ codicologically. 

Vol. 1: 255 fols. (the first three unnumbered folios and fols. 118, 133, 147 are a later 
addition); vol. 2: 333 fols.; vol. 3: 267 fols. 35 x 23.5 cm (the second unit was originally 
smaller—only about 21 cm wide—and strips of paper were glued to it so it would 
match the rest of the codex). Ruled Oriental paper, 5 bifolia per quire. 26 lines per 
page (first unit); 17-26 lines per page (second unit); 23 lines per page (third unit). 
Formal naskh, sporadically vocalized. The text is laid out in two columns (except 
for Judith and Tobit). The Old Testament is dedicated to Patriarch Laurentius of 
Antioch (vol. 1, fol. 116r). 

Date: 16th cent. 

Scribe: Three different scribes (see below). 

Ownership notes: There are several; see Serge Frantsouzoff, "Pripiski k arabskoj 
rukopisnoj Biblii (D226) iz sobranija Instituta vostochnykh rukopisej RAN kak 
istoricheskij istochnik" [Marginal Notes in the Arabic Bible (St. Petersburg, Oriental 
Institute, Ms D226) as a Historical Source], Vestnik PsTGU, 111: Filologija 3 (2009): 
38-57. A note (vol. 1, fol. 56v) states that the entire manuscript (i.e., OT+NT) was 
in the possession of ‘Isa ibn Musa of Tripoli in 1538/9. In 1618 it was donated by 
Sulayman ibn Jurji to the monastery of al-Balamand (vol. 2, fol. 1r), from where it 
was taken by Gregory Iv to be given to Czar Nicholas 11. 

Comments: In his contribution to the Russian Academy of Science in late 1925, 
Krachkovskii conjectured that this manuscript was the Vorlage of Vatican, BAV, MS 
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Ar. 468. He demonstrated the depency of some of the colophons in the Vatican copy 
on that of the copy today preserved in St Petersburg. In addition, as Krachkovskii 
shows, the latter was kept in Tripoli, to the time the former was copied there. 
Frantsouzoff corroborated his claim with additional observations. He also proved 
that a copyist in the 16th century must have copied the colophons of an older man- 
uscript produced by Poimen of Damascus (Bimin al-Dimashgi < Hoınev, as found 
on vol. 1, fols. 33r, 76r, 1171, and vol. 2, fol. 14r), who also used the name Saba al-Siqi, 
which he took after taking his vows (siq = “monastery, hermit's cell”). 

As for the Pentateuch, the scribe of Ms Vatican copied over all the clerical errors 
faithfully and imitated the opening formulas of each book. However, fols. 2v-26r of 
MS St. Petersburg contain a different text. Thus the manuscripts are only partially 
dependent on each other. 


Bibliography: Ignatii Krachkovskii, Arabskie rukopisi iz sobraniia Grigoriia 1v, patri- 


11 


arkha antiokhiiskogo [The Arabic manuscripts of the collection of Gregory Iv, 
Patriarch of Antioch] (Leningrad, 1924), idem, “Original vatikanskoj rukopisi 
arabskogo perevoda Biblii" [The original of a Vatican manuscript of an Arabic 
translation of the Bible], Doklady Akademii Nauk, Series B (1925): 84-87; Alberto 
Vaccari, "La storia d'una Bibbia araba,” Biblica 11 (1930): 350-355; N. M. Brovenko, 
"An Arabic Bible in the Collection of the St. Petersburg Branch of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies: The Problems of Restoration,” Manuscripta Orientalia 4 (1998): 
35-38; Sebastian Euringer, "Zum Stammbaum der arabischen Bibelhandschriften 
Vat. ar. 468 and 467,” Zeitschrift für Semitistik und verwandte Gebiete 7 (1929): 259— 
273; idem, "Zum Stammbaum der arabischen Bibelhandschriften Vat. ar. 468 and 
467. Nachtráge zum Band 7 [1929] S. 260 ff,” Zeitschrift für Semitistik und verwandte 
Gebiete 8 (1932): 266—267; Polosin, "The Arabic Bible"; idem, "Starejsaja rukopis‘ 
polnoj Biblii na arabskom jazyke (Vozvraicenie k davnisnej diskussii)” [The old- 
est manuscript of a complete Arabic Bible. Continuation of a previous discus- 
sion], Christianskij Vostok NS 5 (2009): 71-91; Valerii Polosin and E. Rezvan, "To the 
CD-ROM Edition of the St. Petersburg Arabic Bible,” Manuscripta Orientalia 3 (1997): 
40-47, Serge Frantsouzoff, "Pripiski k arabskoj rukopisnoj”; idem, "L'édition du Livre 
arabe des Macchabées dans les Polyglottes de Londres et la Bible manuscrite de St. 
Pétersbourg," Travaux de symposium international Le Livre. La Roumanie. L'Europe. 
(Bucharest: Éditeur Bibliothéque de Bucarest, 2011), 2: 85-86; GCAL 1: 89-92. 


=n 


Compare Michael Jan de Goeje, “Sig,” ZDMG 54 (1897): 336-338. This word seems to be 
restricted to Melkite communities and entered Arabic through Syriac oax (lit. “street, 
lane"), by analogy to Greek Aaupa (lit. "lane," but later used to designate a monastery or 


hermit's cell). 
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c Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 468 
Contents: 
Genesis (1v—42v), Exodus (43r-71v) Leviticus (71v-gov), Numbers (gir-n8r), 


Ruth (1831-185v), 1 Samuel (186r-212v), 2 Samuel (212v-234v), 1 Kings (235r-260r 


) 
Deuteronomy (118r-141v), blank (142r-142v), Joshua (1431-162v), Judges (163r-182v), 

) 
2 Kings (260r-284r), blank (284v), 1 Chronicles (285r-307v),2 Chronicles (3071-3231), 
Esdras A (323v-335r), Ezra (335r-343v), Nehemiah (3441r-351v), blank (3521-354v), 
Tobit (355r-362v), Judith (3631-3751), Esther (375r-381r), Job (381v-399v), introduc- 
tion to Psalms (400r-401v), Psalms (402r-446v), blank (447r), Wisdom (447V-459r), 
Proverbs (459v-479r) Ecclesiastes (479v-486r), Canticles (486v-4gor), Sirach 
490v-518v), blank (519r) Isaiah (519v-568r) Jeremiah (568v-609r) blank 
610r-616v), Ezekiel (617r-651v), Daniel (652r-668r), Hosea (668v—673r), Amos 
673v-677r) Micah (677v-68ov), Joel (681r-683r), Obadiah (683r-683v), Jonas 
6841-6851), Nahum (685v—686v), Habakkuk (686v—688r), Zephaniah (688r-689v), 
Haggai (689v-69ov), Zechariah (691r-696v), Malachi (696v-698v), 2 Maccabees 


6991-718r), 5 Maccabees (718v—759v). 

760 fols. (currently preserved in three parts). Occidental paper, 5 bifolia per 
quire. The quire order is indicated by by signatures in the form of spelled-out num- 
bers on the upper margin, catchwords on each folio, 24 lines per page, naskh. The 
text is laid out in two columns. 

Date: 

Fol. 399v: Last days of Tishrin I 7078 of the Creation, corresponding to Shawwal 986 AH 

(= October 1578 CE) 

اواخر شهر نشرين الاول من شهور سنة سبعة وعانين وسبع GV‏ لا بونا ادم الموافق لشهر 
شوال من شهور سنة ستة وغانين ونسعاية للحجرة 

Fol. 490r: 9 Shubät 7087 of the Creation (= February 1579 CE) 

بتار نهار الاثنين تاسع شهر اشباط من شهور سنة سبعة و تمانين وسبع اللاف لابوناادم 

Fol. 698v: last day of Nisan 7087 of the Creation (= April 1579 CE) 


اواخر العشر الاخير من شهر نيسان سنة سبع الاف gs y‏ وسبعة لا بونا ادم 


Scribe: Dawid ibn Tadrus ibn Wahaba 

Comments: The codex, together with Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 467, was produced on behalf 
of Giovanni Battista Eliano, who commissioned it from Dorotheus, the Melkite 
bishop of Tripoli (see Chapter 5). A note on fol. 1v indicates that the manuscript was 
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previously owned by the Maronite College. The manuscript is based in part on St. 
Petersburg, Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Ms D 226 (see the comments there). 

Bibliography: See above for St. Petersburg, Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Ms D 
226; Mai, Scriptorum veterum, 4: 523-525; Vollandt, “Che portono al ritorno.” 


d Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Ms Diez quart. 106 
Contains this text type for Deuteronomy; see above. 


e Paris, BnE MS Ar. 13 
Contains this text type for Deuteronomy; see above. 


f Paris, BRE, Ms Ar. 14 
Contains this text type for Leviticus-Deuteronomy; see above. 


g Paris, BnE MS Ar. 15 
Contains this text type for Numbers and Deuteronomy; see above. 


h Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 465 

Contents: 

1. Genesis (ir-531), Exodus (53v-95r), Leviticus (95v-125r), Numbers (125v-166r), 
Deuteronomy (166v-207r). 

2. First verses of Joshua (207v). 

207 fols. Paper, catchwords on each folio, 22 lines, late naskh. 

Comments: A note on fol. 1r indicates that the codex previously belonged to the 
Maronite College. It was copied by two different scribes (fols. 1-79 and 80-207). 

Date: Unknown (17th century) 

Bibliography: Mai, Scriptorum veterum, 4:523; GCAL 1:105. 


4 Arab Creek: A Translation from the Greek 

Although this version is not attested in a complete manuscript, many later replace- 
ments in older codices exhibit the text type. It is found, for example, in Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Mss Hunt 424 and Arch. Seld. A 66, and in Vatican, BAV, MS Ar. 525 
(Gen 1:1-1:11). 


5 ArabC?Pt: Translations from the Coptic 

As shown above (Chapter 3.3.), the Coptic Church employed various Arabic versions of 
the Pentateuch. The Arabic translation is found almost exclusively in bilingual Coptic- 
Arabic codices. It is first attested as a later addition in the outer margins of Vatican, 
BAV, MS Copt. 1. The marginal text appears to be a faithful translation of the Bohairic 
version in the older part of the codex. Later, the translations were copied in bilingual 
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manuscripts that were designed from the outset to present both languages. The trans- 
lation is also found in later replacements in a number of older codices; e.g. Paris, BnF, 
MSS Ar. 13, Ar. 14, Ar. 16; Copenhagen, Royal Library, Ms Cod. Arab. 75; and Cairo, COP, 
MS Bibl. 22. 


a Vatican, BAV, MS Copt. 1 

Contents: Genesis (ir-65r) Exodus (66v-izir) Leviticus (121v-166r), Numbers 
(166v-225r), Deuteronomy (225v-275v); Coptic-Arabic bilingual, running left-to- 
right (Coptic order). 

276 fols. Fols. 1-4 are a later restoration, done before the Arabic translation was 
added. Parchment, 4 bifolia per quire (arranged according to the Gregory rule), 
30-35 lines per page, foliation in Coptic numerals, naskh, sporadically vocalized. 
The manuscript is illuminated: full-page drawings of Mary with the infant (61r) and 
Moses (97v), as well as cranes on several folios. 

Date: Undated, but 10th century for the Coptic, 13th century for the Arabic—before 
1353 CE, which is the date of Paris, BnF, Ms Ar. 12, a direct copy of this Ms. 

Scribe: Coptic— Solomon of Old Cairo (fol. 166r); Arabic, unknown. 

Text division: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
111-113). 

Comments: It is evident from the arrangement of the text that the manuscript was 
intended for the Coptic text only. The Arabic was squeezed into the compara- 
tively narrow empty outer margin. The references to God's speeches to Moses or 
the Israelites (Jb and 46 ) are numbered in Coptic numerals and marked in the 
margin. The inside margin contains glosses and numerous references to alternative 
renderings (often referring to Saadiah's Tafsir), introduced by nuskha ukhra. 

Bibliography: Mai, Scriptorum veterum, 4: 4; Henri Hyvernat, Album de Paléographie 
Copte: pour servir à l'introduction paléographique des Actes des martyrs de l'Égypte 
(Paris and Rome: E. Leroux, Librairie Spithoever, 1888), Pls. 5, 11, 18; Rhode, The 
Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 36—42; GCAL 1:104. 


b Paris, BRE, MS Ar. 12 
Contents: Genesis (2v-71v) Exodus (72v-ı3ıv), Leviticus (132v-175v), Numbers 
(176v-236r), Deuteronomy (237v—289v). 
290 fols. Ruled Oriental paper, 38.5 x 26.5 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order 


is indicated by signatures in form of spelled-out numbers, e.g. عشر‎ e pi o Sl 


(fol. 129r), foliation in Coptic numerals, 13 lines per page, cal-‏ من التو ol)‏ المقدسة 

ligraphic naskh, fully vocalized. Collation notes are found at the end of each quire. 

Ihmal signs: a small sublinear letter for /ha’/ and a diagonal stroke for /sin/ and /ra’/. 
Date: 28 Abib 1069 AM, 20 11 Jumada 754 AH (= 1353 CE) 
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Fol. 289v 
اضعف‎ de تمت التوراة المقدسة بسلام من الرب والسبح والمجد لله الى الابد امين‎ 


خلق الله Ue‏ وعملا جرجس بن القس المفضل بن امين الملك لطف الله في الثامن والعشرين 
للشهداء الابرار الموافق العشرين من شهر جمادى الاخرة سنة 754 


Scribe: Unknown 

Text division: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
11-113). 

Comments: The first page and the beginnings of each book are lavishly decorated. 
A second hand marked variant readings, introduced by /kha’/ for nuskha ukhra. 
References to the Coptic source text (marked by the siglum /gàf/) are given in red 
ink in the margins and between the lines. The notes are dated to the middle of the 
month Sha‘ban of 1353 CE. A third hand added corrections and chapter headings. 
The codex seems to have been produced in a professional scriptorium. 

Bibliography: Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 57-61; GCAL 1:104; Troupeau, 
Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, 17-18; Mathilde Cruvelier, “Le Pentateuque de la 
Bibliothèque nationale de France: Un manuscrit copte-arabe du 8°/xiv® siècle,” 


Annales islamologiques 44 (2010): 207—235. 


c Paris, BnE Ms Copt. 1 

Contents: Genesis (ir-gir), Exodus (g4r-175v), Leviticus (178r-236v), Numbers 
(237r-309r), Deuteronomy (309v-369v); Coptic-Arabic bilingual running left-to- 
right (Coptic order). 

368 fols. Ruled Oriental paper, 5 bifolia per quire, with a collation mark at the 
end of each quire; foliation in Arabic and Coptic numerals in the upper margin, 
28-31 lines per page; naskh, sporadically vocalized. 

Date: Babah 1076 AM (= 1360 CE) 


Fol. 307v 5 

تمت هذه التوراة المقدسة بسلام من الله امين بيد المسكين الخاطي ST‏ من جميع العاجزين 
الذي لم يستحقك يدعا رجل بالاسم الراهب مخايل ابن ابر اهم [...] وكان تمامها بمدينة المزة 
الجيزة في شهر بابه المبار ك في التاريخ المذكور”: وكان النيل صر المذكور وهو الف وستة 


12  Le.inthe Coptic colophon preceding the Arabic one:1076 of the Era of Martyrs (1360 CE). 
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Scribe: Mikhail ibn [brahim 

Place: Giza 

Reader's notes: Fols. 176v and 310r 

Text division: None 

Comments: The Arabic portion is always to the right of the Coptic—the outer margin 
on the recto and the inner margin on the verso. The Coptic and Arabic were writ- 
ten by different hands. The opening folio of each book is elaborately decorated. In 
contrast to the rest of the codex, the Coptic is written in majuscules and the Arabic 
in fully vocalized calligraphic naskh on these first folios. There are numerous glosses 
of text-critical and grammatical interest; e.g. on fol. 5v the scribe annotates issues of 
Coptic lexicography, such as the gender and derivation of words found in the bibli- 
cal text. He used the left margin of fol. ıv (Gen 1:1-10) and for a running alternative 
and more literal translation. He also added supra-linear glosses in the Coptic text. 
These are more literal than the translation in the right margin. 

Bibliography: Jean-Baptiste Chabot, Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits coptes de la 
Bibliothéque nationale (Paris: Bibliothéque nationale, 1906), 106; Rhode, The Arabic 
Versions of the Pentateuch, 46-52; GCAL 1: 104. 


d Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Laud. Or. 272 (olim Laud. A 182) 
Contents: 
1 Introduction (1r-7r); see GCAL 2: 289-290. 
2. Pentateuch (7v-235v). 
235 fols. Oriental paper foliation in Arabic numerals, naskh, sporadically 
vocalized. 
Scribe: Tama 
Date: Hatür 1064 AM (1347/48 CE) 


كيل بعون الله وتاييده وحسن توفيقه السفر الاول من التوراة وهو سفر الخليقة في P‏ 
شهر هتور من سنة اربع وستين والف الشهداء والسبح والشكر لله دابا ابداكبه العبد 
العاجر المذنب توما الحقير في الكهنة ا متر هب وهو يسئل المسامحة 

Ownership note: Fol. 235v 
هذه التو ر اة المقد سة برسم المزانة المباركة الشيخية الصفوية ار ساني بن القس المخلص‎ oT 
جد‎ YI داود ابن القس‎ 


Comments: The codex is splendidly decorated in black, blue, and red ink. It is prob- 
ably a copy of Vatican, BAV, Ms Copt. 1. Fols. 7v and 55r contain glosses in Hebrew 
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letters. The name of Genesis is given as I"UN?2, to the left of its Arabic designation 
سفر الخليقة‎ 

Text divisions: None 

Bibliography: Uri, Nicoll, and Pusey, Bibliothecee Bodleiane codicum manuscriptorum, 
1 (Codices Christiani): 29; Paulus, Commentatio critica; Eichhorn, Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament, 1: 617—619, Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 80-82; GCAL 
1:104. 


e London, BL, MS Or. 422 (Copt. 712) 

Contents: Genesis (ir-63r) Exodus (64v-153v), Leviticus (154r-219v), Numbers 
(22r-304v), Deuteronomy (305r-364v); Coptic-Arabic bilingual, running left-to- 
right (Coptic order). 

364 fols. Paper, 28.7 x 20.5 cm, 6 bifolia per quire. The quire order is indicated by 
Coptic numerals. The beginning of each book is illuminated. The text is incomplete 
(Gen 1:10-7:16, 8:5-14:1, 1413-37, 20:13-25:26, 30:22-31:5, 34:25-35:4; Num 1:1-17; 
Deut 28:23-38, 28:53-29:6, 31:26-end are lacking). 

Date: 29 Babah 1109 AM (= 1393 CE) 


Fol. 58r 
apo بسنة‎ ab بلغ مقابلة وتصحيحا معارضا بالاصل فى تاسع وعشرين من‎ 


Ownership note: On various folios Jl وقفا مابدا لدير القيس انبا‎ 

Bibliography: Paul de Lagarde, Der Pentateuch koptisch (Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1867), 
i-xxxviii; Walter Erwing Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Mss. in the British Museum 
(London: British Museum, 1905), 315; Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
54—56; GCAL 1:104. 


f Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Hunt. 33 

Contents: Genesis (8r-125v), Exodus (127r-230v), Leviticus (231r-307v), Numbers 
(308r-413v), Deuteronomy (414r-485v); Coptic-Arabic bilingual, running left-to- 
right (Coptic order). 

495 fols. Paper, 31 x 19 cm, 5 bifolia per quire. The quire order is indicated by 
Coptic numerals, foliation in Coptic numerals on the upper margin. 27 lines per 
page, formal, late naskh, sporadically vocalized. 

Date: 19 Amshir 1390 AM, corresponding to the last third of the month Safar 1094 AH 
(= 1674 CE). 
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Fol. 485v 

هذه التوراة المباركة في يوم الثالث المبارك تاسع عشر شهر امشير 1390 للشهدا الاطهار 

والموافق ذلك للعشر الثالث دشهر سفر الاخير سنة 1094 هلالية للهجرة والله هو المحتنن 

علينا 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text division: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
1113). 

Comments: The codex appears to be a copy of Paris, BnF, Ms Copt. 1, as the Arabic text 
alternates between the two different versions in the first folios of that manuscript. 
Rhode assumes that it was copied through the intermediation of London, BL, Ms 
Or. 422. 

Bibliography: Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 52-54; GCAL 1: 104. 


g Vatican, BAV, MSS Copt. 2-4 

Contents: Copt. 2: Genesis (ir-85v) and Exodus (86r-158r); Copt. 3: Leviticus (1v-54) 
and Numbers (55v-123v); Copt. 4: Deuteronomy (1r-6or); Coptic-Arabic bilingual, 
running left-to-right (Coptic order). 

Copt. 2: 158 fols.; Copt. 3: 123 fols.; Copt. 4: 60 fols. Oriental paper, 5 bifolia per 
quire (marked by Coptic numerals at the opening and closing), foliation in Coptic 
numerals, 35 lines per page, naskh with sporadic vocalization. 

Scribe: Gabriel the monk (fol. 55r). 

Comments: Copt. 4, fol. 6ov, contains a waqf note: "The codex was given to the Church 
of our Lady, the Virgin in Harat al-Zuwayla by John, the 96th Patriarch." The first 
unnumbered folio of each volume states that the codex was brought from Egypt 
by Girolamo Veccietti in 1579 and subsequently given to the Vatican Library by 
Raimondi in 1614. 

Bibliography: Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 42-46; GCAL 1:104. 


h Cairo, COP, MS Bibl.1 
Contents: Genesis; Coptic-Arabic bilingual, running left-to-right (Coptic order). 

171 fols. Paper, 29 x 21 cm, 5 bifolia per quire, 20-22 lines per page. The title page 
has an illuminated cross; decorations on top of the second page. Rubricated and 
decorated titles. Donated by Anbä Butrus, the 109th Patriarch, to the monastery of 
St Anthony on 5 Babah 1574 AM (= 14th Oct 1857 CE); see fol. 171v. 

Date: 19th cent. 
Scribe: Unknown 
Text division: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 


111-113). 
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Bibliography: Simaika, Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 76. 


i Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 2 
Contents: Gen, Coptic-Arabic bilingual, running left-to-right (Coptic order). 
250 fols. Paper, 27 x 20 cm, 15-24 lines per page, two columns, decorations on 

the front page. Rubricated titles. Donated to the Patriarchate on 16 Babah 1595 AM 
(= 25 October 1878 CE). 

Date: 19th cent. 

Scribe: Unknown 

Text division: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
11-113). 


Bibliography: Simaika, Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 81. 


j Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 3 
Contents: Genesis (4r-94v), Exodus (95r-168r); Coptic-Arabic bilingual, running left- 
to-right (Coptic order). 

168 fols. Paper, 43 x 29 cm, 34 lines per page. The first two folios have an index of 
the lessons to be read during Lent and Holy Week and miniatures of Adam and Eve. 
Rubricated titles. Donated to the Monastery of St. Anthony by Anba Athanasius, 
Bishop of Abü Tij (fols. g4v and 169r). Belongs with Cairo, COP, Ms Bibl. 4. 

Date: Fol. 168v, 9 Tat 1522 AM, 25 Jumada al-thäni 1220 AH (18 September 1805 CE) 

Scribe: Fol. 168v states that the Coptic text was copied by Yuhanna, “teacher of chil- 
dren” at al-Azbakiya; the Arabic text was copied by the priest Yahanna ibn Mikha'il 
of the Church of our Lady the Virgin, in Harat al-Rüm.!? 

Text division: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
111-113). 

Bibliography: Simaika, Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 67; Atalla, 
Illustrations from Coptic Manuscripts, 8-13. 


k Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 4 
Contents: Leviticus (111-68v), Numbers (68v-139r), Deuteronomy (139v-202v); Coptic- 
Arabic bilingual, running left-to-right (Coptic order). 

197 fols. Paper, 42 x 29 cm, 5 bifolia per quire, 34 lines per page, two columns, 
decorations and illuminations. Donated to the Monastery of St. Anthony by Anba 
Athanasius, Bishop of Abu Tij (fol. 203v). Belongs with Cairo, COP, Ms Bibl. 3. 

Date: 


13 The latter is known to have copied London, BL, MS Or. 1319 as well. 
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Fol. 68r: Abib 1521 AM (June/July 1805 CE) 
تم السفر الثالث من التوراة المقدسة لموسى عليه السلام في شهر ابيب المبارك سنة الف‎ 
وخمس ماية واحد وعشر ون للشهدا الاطهار‎ 


Fol. 139r: Misra 1521 AM, Jumada 1 1220 AH (July 1805 CE) 
(sic!) مسري من شهور سنة الف وخمس ماية واحد وعشر ون للشهدا الموافق للهجرة ذي‎ 


Fol. 202v: 4 Tüt 1522 AM, 25 Jumada II 1220 AH (= 20 September 1805 CE). 

وهذا الام من هذا BUI‏ الطاهر الثلاثة اسفارلموسى الني عليه السلام وكان تمامه في حادي 
عشر ساعته من يوم الجمعة رابع شهر توت المبار ك افتتاح Ai‏ واثنين وعشرين 
للشهدا الاطهار الموافق لشهر جماد الثاني من شهور سنة الف ومايتى وعشرين من الهجرة 


Scribe: Fol. 202v-203v, the Arabic text was copied by the priest Yuhanna ibn Mikha'il of 
the Church of our Lady the Virgin in Harat al-Rüm. 

Text division: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
11113). 

Bibliography: Simaika, Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 68; Atalla, 
Illustrations from Coptic Manuscripts, 20, 196-197. 


] Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 5 
Contents: Leviticus (3r-91v), Numbers (92r-203r), Deuteronomy (203v-299v); Coptic- 
Arabic bilingual, running left-to-right (Coptic order). 
299 fols. Paper, 36 x 25 cm, 26 lines per page, decorations and illuminations. 
Donated to the Patriarchate by Anba Butrus, the 109th Patriarch (fol. 300r). 
Date: Fol. 299v, 8 Hatür 1501 AM (1784 CE) 


م وڳل بعون الله تعالى كاب الثلاثة اسفار التوراة المقدسة بسلام من الرب امين وكان 
الفراغ من هذا اكاب في يوم الاثنين المبار ك البوم الثامن من شهر هتور المبارك سنة قبطية 
1501 للشهدا الا طهار السعدا الابرار 


Scribe: Fols. 2031, 299v-300r, Nasim Abadir al-Abü Tījī 

Text division: Coptic, as described by Rhode (The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 
1113). 

Bibliography: Simaika, Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 50; Atalla, 
Illustrations from Coptic Manuscripts, 21. 
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6 Manuscripts Based on Prints 
6.1 London Polyglot 
a Prague, Jewish Museum, MS 356 


Contents: Genesis 1-3 
Contains the portions from Targum Onkelos, the Peshitta, the Vulgate, and the 
Arabic version. 
20 fols. 


b Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Ms Ar. 233 
Contents: Genesis 
Arabic version, with an interlinear translation into Malay by Petrus van der Vorn 
in a smaller script. 
232 fols. Paper, 32 x 2,5 cm, naskh, almost fully vocalized. 

Scribe: Safa al-Marwi ibn Ayyub Abu Yahya 

Date: 7587 to the Creation (= 1581 CE) 

Bibliography: Rinck, Friedrich Theodor "Über eine ungedruckte arabische 
Übersetzung des ersten Buchs Moses zu Mannheim," in Johann Gottfried Eichhorn, 
ed., Allgemeine Bibliothek der biblischen Litteratur, (Leipzig: Weidmann, 1790/91), 3: 
665-669; Aumer, Die Arabischen Handschriften, 74-75; Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Die Wunder der Schöpfung. Handschrifen der Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek aus dem 
islamischen Kulturkreis (Wiesbaden: Harrossowitz, 2010): 56-57; GCAL 1: 103. 


c Cambridge, University Library, MS Or. 193 
Content: Genesis 
Arabic version, with an interlinear translation into Malay by Petrus van der Vorn 
in a smaller script. 
233 fols. Paper, 30.5 x 20 cm, 8 lines per page, naskh, almost fully vocalized. 

Scribe: Not indicated, but probably the same as above. 

Date: 7587 to the Creation (= 1581 CE) 

Bibliography: Edward G. Browne, A Supplementary Hand-list of the Muhammadan 
Manuscripts, including all those written in the Arabic character, preserved in the librar- 
ies of the University and Colleges of Cambridge (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1922): 125. 


6.2 Biblia Sacra Arabica 

a Paris, BnE MS Ar. 2 

Contents: Ezra (1v-6r), Nehemiah (6v-ızr), Tobit (13v-18r), Judith (18v-25r), Esther 
(25r-31r) Job (31r-43r), Psalms (43r-7z1v) Proverbs (71v-82v) Ecclesiastes 
(82v-86v), Canticles (86v-88r) Wisdom (88v-96r), Ecclesiasticus (g6r—116r), 
Isaiah (n6r-139r) Jeremiah (139r-166r) Lamentations (166r-3168r) Baruch 
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(168v-172r), Ezekiel (172v-196v), Daniel (196v-207v), Minor Prophets (207v—227r), 
1-2 Maccabees (2271-255v), Genesis (256v-282r), Exodus (282r-302v), Leviticus 
(3021-3171), Numbers (317r-337v), Deuteronomy (338r-355v), Joshua (3561-368v), 
Judges (369-381v), Ruth (381r-383v), 1-2 Samuel and 1-2 Kings (383v-448r), 1-2 
Chronicles (4481—479v). 
479 fols. Paper, 25 x 18 cm, 23 lines per page, naskh. 

Scribe: Unknown 

Date: Undated (18th cent.) 

Ownership notes: Abū al-Hasan (fols. ır, 256r) 

Bibliography: Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, 1: 1; GCAL 1: 93. 


b London, BL, MS Or. 8745 

Contents: Pentateuch (2r-56r), Joshua (56v-63r), Judges (63v—7or), Ruth (7ov-71r), 
1 Samuel (71v-81r), 2 Samuel (81v-89v), 1 Kings (gor-ggr), 2 Kings (99v-109r), 
1 Chronicles (109v-118v), 2 Chronicles (u9r-1i29v), Ezra (130r-133r), Nehemiah 
(33v-138v), Tobit (1391-1421), Judith (142v-147r), Esther (147v-1521), Job (152v-161v), 
Psalms (162r-182v), Proverbs (183r-19or), Ecclesiastes (190v-193v), Canticles 
(194r-195r), Wisdom (195v-200v), Ecclesiasticus (201r-216r), Major and Minor 
Prophets (216v—307r), 1 Maccabees (307v-320v), 2 Maccabees (321r-328r). 

Bibliography: GCAL 1: 93. 


c London, BL, India Office, ms Islamic 1280 

Contents: Pentateuch (ir-219r) Joshua (220v-250r) Judges (250v-28:r) Ruth 
(281v-285v), 1 Samuel (286r-328v), 2 Samuel (329r-365v), 1 Kings (366r-408v), 
2 Kings (409r-449v), 1 Chronicles (450r-489r), 2 Chronicles (489v-536v), blank 
(3 unnumbered folios), Tobit (537v—551v), Judith (552r-569v), Esther (570r-586v), 
1 Maccabees (587v-63ır), 2 Maccabees (631v-666r). 


d Vatican, BAV, MS Borg. Ar. 8 
Contents: 
i Genesis and Exodus (1r-39v), Gospels (40r-83v) Acts and Pauline Epistles 
(8ar-122v), blank (122v-131v). 
2. Arabic translation of Petri Gisolfo's Istruzione per ben missionare (1321-1921). 
192 fols. 


Bibliography: Tisserant, "Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits arabes,” 12; GCAL 1: 160. 


e Vatican, BAV, MS Borg. Ar. 150 
Contents: Genesis 
36 fols. 


Bibliography: Tisserant, "Inventaire sommaire," 18. 
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f Vatican, BAV, MS Borg. Ar. 154 
Content: Genesis 
240 fols. 
Date: 1776 CE 
Scribe: Raphael Tukhi 
Bibliography: Tisserant, "Inventaire sommaire,” 18. 


g Vatican, BAV, MS Borg. Ar. 239 

Content: 

1. Pentateuch (2r-g3r), blank (g3v-1017). 

Epistle of Slibam ibn Yuhanna (101v-140v), blank (1411-v). 
Lectionary (142r-218r). 

Various narratives (219r-297v). 


pen 


Sharh risalat Ibn Zaydün (298v-294v). 
321 fols. 


Bibliography: Tisserant, "Inventaire sommaire,” 22. 


h Beirut, Bibliothéque orientale, Ms 419 

Contents: Short summary of the Pentateuch (1), Genesis (1-60), Exodus (61-110), 
Leviticus (110-144), Numbers (144-189), Deuteronomy (190-231) blank (232), 
Joshua (233-253), Judges (254-282), Ruth (283-286), Tobit (287-297), Judith (298- 
311), Esther (312-320), 1-2 Kings (321-356), 1-2 Samuel (357-385), 1 Chronicles (381- 
421), 2 Chronicles (421-454), Wisdom (455-467), blank (468), Proverbs (469—496), 
Ecclesiastes (467—508), Canticles (509-513), 4 Ezra (514-537), Sefer Josippon in 
Arabic translation (539-627). 

627 fols. Paper, 30 x 20 cm, 4 bifolia per quire, foliation in rimi numerals, late 

naskh. 

Scribe: Fol. 537, Mikha'il ibn Khüri Ya'qub Naqqash 

Date: 7198 to the Creation (= 1690 CE) 

Bibliography: Louis Cheikho, “Catalogue raisonné des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
orientale,” Mélanges de l'Université St.-Joseph 7 (1914): 245. 


i Sharfeh, Ms Ar. 1/1 
Contents: Genesis-2 Chronicles 
692 fols. Paper, 32 x 22 cm; two columns, 35 lines per page 
Bibliography: Isaac Armalet, Catalogue of the Syriac and Arabic Manuscripts at the 
Patriarchal Library of Charfet (Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2006): 1-2. 
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j Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 29 

Contents: Table of contents (2r-2v), Genesis (3r-16v), Exodus (17r-25v), Leviticus 
(26v-31v), Numbers (32r-42v), Deuteronomy (43r-49v), Joshua (50r-63v), Judges 
(64r-76r) Ruth (76v-78r), 1 Samuel (78v-g4r), 2 Samuel (94r3105v), 1 Kings 
(106r-120r), 2 Kings (120v—109r), 1 Chronicles (109v-134v), 2 Chronicles (135r-161v), 
Ezra (162v-165v), Nehemiah (166r-171v), Tobit (171v-174v), Judith (175131801), 
Esther (180v-185v), Job (186r-196r), Psalms (196v—219v), Proverbs (220r—-230r), 
Ecclesiastes (230v-232v), Canticles (233r-233v), Wisdom (234r-239vr, introduc- 
tion to Ecclestiasticus (239v), translation (240r-254v), Major and Minor Prophets 
(2551-3221), 1 Maccabees (322v-330v), 2 Maccabees (331r-334v). 

350 fols. Paper, 30 x 21 cm, 26-46 lines per page, late naskh. 

Bibliography: Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 97; Simaika, Catalogue of 

the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 19; GCAL 1: 97 and 108. 


k Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 31 

Contents: Genesis (2r-41r) Exodus (41v-73r) Leviticus (73v-94r) Numbers 
(94v-124v), Deuteronomy (125r-1521), Joshua (152v-171v), Judges (1721-1931), Ruth 
(193v-196r), 1 Samuel (196v-222r), 2 Samuel (222v-243r), 1 Kings (243v-2671), 2 Kings 
(267v-28gr), 1 Chronicles (289v—310r), 2 Chronicles (310v-335r), Ezra (335v-342v), 
Nehemiah (3431-352v), Tobit (3534—360v). 

357 fols. Paper, 22 x 16 cm, 20 lines per page, late naskh. 

Date: 1 Ba'ünah 1778, corresponding to Rabi‘ 11186 AH (= 1772 CE) 

Scribe: ‘Abd al-Quddis (Fol. 360v) 

Bibliography: Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 96; Simaika, Catalogue of 
the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 46; GCAL: 1: 97 and 108. 


1 Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 41 

Contents: Exodus (1r-38v), Leviticus (39r-64r), Numbers (64v-1o3v), Deuteronomy 
(1041-1387), Joshua (138v-163v), Judges (163v-189r), Ruth (189v-1931). 

194 fols. Paper, 33 x 24 cm, 20 lines per page, late naskh. 

Date: 2 Babah 1589 AM (= u October 1872 CE). 

Scribe: Magariyüs Ghabryal of Kom Ashqaw 

Bibliography: Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 95; Simaika, Catalogue of 
the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 80; GCAL 1:108. 


m Cairo, COP, MS Bibl. 48 
Contents: Genesis (1r-44v), Exodus (45r-81r), Leviticus (81r-105r), Numbers (106r-138r), 
Deuteronomy (139r-164r), Joshua (164r-181v), Judges (1821—210r), Ruth (210v-2131), 
1-2 Samuel (213v-258v), 1-2 Kings (2591-3031), 1-2 Chronicles (303v-347v). 
347 fols. Paper, 32 x 23 cm, 21 lines per page, late naskh. 
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Date: Fol. 3471, 21 Misra AM 1500 (= 25^ August 1784 CE) 
Bibliography: Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, 89; Simaika, Catalogue of 
the Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts, 2: 52; GCAL 1:108. 


n Aleppo, Collection Khadori 
Sbath (al-Fihris, No. 387) mentions another copy. Its present whereabouts are unknown. 
Date: 1732/32 CE 


0 Aleppo, Collection Basile 
Sbath (al-Fihris, No. 1444) mentions another copy. Its present whereabouts are 
unknown. 


Unidentified or Not Accessible 
Cambridge, University Library, Ms Add. 3289 
Sinai, MS Ar. NF Parch. 15; see Meimaris, Katalogos ton neon aravikon, 43 
Sinai, MS Ar. 489 


ao TPN 


Paris, BnF, MS Ar. 4759; see Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, 2: 115—116; 
GCAL 1: 93 

Cairo, COP, Ms Bibl. 17 

COP, MS Bibl. 30 

COP, MS New 469 


moa mo 


Dayr Abū Magar, Ms Bibl. 3; see Zanetti, Les manuscrits, 1 


- 


Dayr Abū Magär, Ms Bibl. 4; see Zanetti, Les manuscrits, 1 
Istanbul, Topkapi, Ms 3523; see Sayyid, Fihris al-makhtütät, 1: 4 
Istanbul, Topkapi, Ms 3524; see Sayyid, Fihris al-makhtütat, 1: 4 


= a > 


Nikosia, Mahmud i1 library; see Roisse, “La circulation du savoir" 

Saidanaya, MS 14; see GCAL 1:108 

Sharfeh, Ms %; see Armalet, Catalogue of the Syriac and Arabic Manuscripts, 2 
Rome, Bibl. Angelica, Ms Coptic 4; see Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Penta- 
teuch, 28 


8 5 م 


Text Divisions 


Arab°y2 and Arab$Yr3 (see chapter 3.2) contain a text division into numerated ashah, 
reflecting their Syriac designation s*háhe. The system is commonly found in Peshitta 
manuscripts from the gth century onwards." It is absent in earlier manuscripts and 


14 Unfortunately, the division was not discussed by the editors of Genesis and Exodus (1977) 
in the series of the Peshitta Institute, Leiden. A list of the chapters is found in the ensuing 
books (1991): Leviticus on xxviii, Numbers on xxii-xxii and Deuteronomy on xxii-xxiii. 
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seems to be related to the creation of a textus receptus. According to Brock, this division 
into numerated ashah was introduced by East-Syriac scribal circles of the gth century, 
which also played a significant role in the standardization of the Syriac Pentateuch.!5 
Only subsequently did it spread to the Syriac-Orthodox Church. Further evidence con- 
firms his assumption. It is, for example, the division that was used by the East-Syriac 
convert ‘Ali ibn Rabban, active at the beginning of the gth century (see Chapter 4.1). In 
his “Book of Religion and Empire" (Kitab al-din wa-l-dawla), he habitually introduces 
biblical quotations according to this system. Diyarbakir, Ms 22, an anonymous com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch dating to the 8th century and representative of East-Syriac 
exegesis, as well as the Bible commentary of the East-Syriac scholar Abi al-Faraj ‘Abd 
Allah ibn al-Tayyib (11th century), is arranged in the same way.1® A full list of the ashah 
is as follows: 


Genesis 22:9b-24:9 p e pi ce الا‎ 
inc ول‎ Y ze 24:10-24:49 p الخامس‎ ce NI 
2:8-39 T aia y 24:50—25:28 السا دس عشر‎ ce NI 
3:20-5:20 الثالكف‎ ce NI 

25:29-27:54 p e ce NI 
5:21-7:9 الرابع‎ c NI 
EIER gl ney 27:5b-28:5 الثامن عش‎ ce NI 
9:8-10:32 السادس‎ ce الا‎ AS ORO Que co. cel 
111-1213 e ce Mj eee العشرون‎ id Y 
12:14-14:17 الثامن‎ ce الحا دي والعشر ون 30:41 إلا‎ c Y 
14:18-16:16 التاسع‎ c والعشرون 31432 إلا‎ Qui ce Y 
171-1835 العا شر‎ ce الثااث والعشرون 3321-3424 إلا‎ ce Y! 
18:16-19:17 عش‎ T ce الرابع والعشرون 3425-36:8 اللا‎ ce NI 
19:18-20:18 po aul cle الا‎ 36:9-37m الخامس والعشرون‎ ce NI 
21:1-22:9a p الثااث‎ ce السادس والعشرون 3722-3839 الا‎ ce الا‎ 


15 See Brock, "Text History and Text Division, esp. 72. Apart from Brock's contribution, the 
topic of text division in the Peshitta has received hardly any attention. 

16 Ms Diyarbakir was edited and translated by Rompay, Le commentaire sur Genése-Exode. 
The chapter division is discussed there, vi-vii. For al-Tayyib's commentary, see Sanders, 
Commentaire sur la Genése. 
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38:20—40:8 
40:9—41:37 
41:38-42:28 
42:29—44:2 
44:3—45:20 
45:21-47:13 
47:14-48:22 


491-50:25 


Exodus 
1:1-2:25 
31-4318 
4:19-6:9 
6:10-8:7 
8:8-9:21 
9:22-10:29 
11:1-12:30 
12:31-14:4 
14:5-15:21 
15:22-16:36 
17:11-18:27 
19:11-20:26 
211-2213 
22:14-23:33 
24:11-25:30 
25:31-26:37 
27:11-28:26 


28:27-29:25 


au cen M‏ والعشرون 
الاصحاح التاسع والعشرون 


الاصعاح الثلاثون 


الاصحاح الثاني والثلاثون 


الاصحاح الثالث والثلاثون 


الاصحاح الرابع والثلاثون 


een‏ الاول 

cem‏ الثاني 

ES ce الا‎ 

e auti 
الخامس‎ auti 
السادس‎ ze 
a ze 

zeN‏ الثامن 
cem‏ التاسع 
auti‏ العاشر 

auti‏ الحادي عشر 
aa‏ الثاني عشر 
aedi‏ الثااث عشر 
AE e cem‏ 
cl VI‏ الخامس عشر 
auti‏ السادس عش 
الاصحاح السابع عشر 
الا cle‏ الثامن عشر 


29:26-30:33 
30:34-32:24 
32:25-34:7 
34:8-3519 
35:20-36:30 
36:31-38:14 
38:15-39:24 


39:25-40:36 


Leviticus 
11-3:1 
3:12-4:55 
5:1-6:16 
6:17-7:38 
8:1-9:65 
9:7-10:20 
11:1-12:8 
131-13:37 
13:38-14:28 
14:29-15:5 
15:6-16:10 
16:11-17:12 
17:13-19:14 
19:15-20:21 
20:22-22:16 
22:17-23:25 
23:26-24:23 


25:11-25:43 
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الا صحاح التاسع عشر 
الا le‏ العشرون 


الاصحاح الحادي والعشرون 
الاصحاح الثاني والعشر ون 
cem‏ الثالث والعشرون 
الاصحاح الرابع والعشر ون 
الاصعاح الخامس ally‏ ون 
ze‏ السادس والعشرون 


cle VI‏ الاول 

الأصحاح الثاني 

SU e le YI 

الاصحاح الرابع 
ze‏ الخامس 
ele? YI‏ السادس 
الا cle‏ السابع 

ele Yl‏ الثامن 
eem‏ التاسع 
الا صحاح العاشر 
cen‏ الحادي عشر 
QUI e len YI‏ عشر 
الا e len‏ الثالث عشر 
الاصحاح الرابع عشر 
cle VI‏ الخامس عشر 
e lee YI‏ السادس عشر 
الاصحاح gel‏ عشر 
ele NI‏ الثامن عشر 
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25:47—26:38 


26:39-27:34 


Numbers 
1:1-1:54 
2:1-3:26 
3:27-4:20 
4:21-5:16 
5:17-6:27 
7:1-8:22 
8:23-1 
10:22-11:26 
11:27-13:30 
13:31-14:38 
14:39-15:41 
16:11-16:40 
16:41-18:19 
18:20-20:6 
20:7-21:20 
21:21-22:35 
22:26-23:27 
23:28-25:18 
26:31-26:56 


26:57-28:15 


الا صحاح التاسع عشر 


الا صحاح Jay‏ 

ele YI‏ الثاني 

SU e lee YI 

الاصحاح الرابع 
ze‏ الخامس 
الا صعاح السادس 

الا صحاح e‏ 

ele Yl‏ الثامن 
cem‏ التاسع 
الا صحاح العاشر 

الا cle‏ الحادي عشر 
الا صحاح QUII‏ عشر 
YI‏ صحاح الثالك عشر 
e» cen‏ شن 
Led‏ 
e lee YI‏ السادس عشر 
الاصحاح السابع عشر 
cle Vl‏ الثامن عشر 
الا صعاح التاسع p‏ 
ze‏ العشرون 


28:16-29:34 والعشرون‎ TE ze 
29:35-31:24 والعشر ون‎ QUI الا صعاح‎ 
3125-3219 Og pally الثالث‎ ce الا‎ 
3220-3340 والعشر ون‎ e » ce الا‎ 
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35:41-35:8 الخامس والعشرون‎ ze 
35:9-3613 السادس والعشرون‎ cen 


Deuteronomy 

11-21 Ja)! ce yI 
2:2-33 gu ce الا‎ 
3:14-4:31 الثااك‎ ce الا‎ 
4:32—6:3 e pi ce الا‎ 
6:4-8:5 الخامس‎ ce NI 
8:6-10:5 السادس‎ ce الا‎ 
10:61:32 e ce yI 
121-1311 الثامن‎ c الا‎ 
13:12-15:23 e التا‎ ce الا‎ 
16:1-17:20 العاشر‎ ce NI 
181-20:4 الحا دي عشر‎ ce NI 
20:5-22:7 الثاني عشر‎ ce yI 
22:8-24:4 صعاح الثالك عشر‎ YI 
24:5-26:11 الاصحاح الرابع عشر‎ 


26:12-27:26 الخامس عشر‎ ce NI 
28:1-28:63 pe السادس‎ ce الا‎ 


28:64-30:7 عش‎ e ce NI 
30:8-31:30 الثامن عش‎ cle الا‎ 
321—32:52 ps التاسع‎ ce yI 
331-3412 العشرون‎ ce NI 
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